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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tjic piescnt \ olume, an English translation of a hand-hook 
of Architectural Styles, noil known and appieciated m Germany, 
de«encs the attention of those many Englibh readeis for whom 
tho study of niclntectme possesses attractions Its claims lest 
partly on the compielionsnc lange v, Inch the Author has taken, 
and the laige amount of mfoimation -which he has been able to 
condenso into small compass , but chiefly m the fact that a familiar 
subject is hero looked at fiom what, at least to the English 
readers, may now be called an almost new point of view 

Before, howevci, adding anything in elucidation of this state- 
ment, the Editor dcsucs to disclaim more than the most modeiate 
share in the merits of the present work His duties have been 
strictly confined to a revision of the technical language of the 
translation, so as to insure its accuracy in matters with which an 
architect alone could be expected to bo familiar The literary 
merits of the English version belong entnely to tho gentleman who 
has, with much care, acted ns tianslatoi, and with whose work 
tho Editor has not \ entuied to interfeie, except where it appeared 
to lnm that the English equivalent conveying the exact force of 
some architectural words 01 phrases employed in the original, could 
be bettor rendered 

Reverting to tho point of view from which the subject has 
been looked at, it is essentially that of an academic and classical 
piofessoi, and one biought up not only in familiarity with the 
best examples of ancient art, but with the habit of mmd which 
recurs to classic and especially to Greek onginals, both as a 
standaid of taste and as models for the ai chitectural treatment of 
modem works, This feeling, which held sway m England m the 
day of Chambers, of Soane, and of Cockerell, has now almost died 
out from our practice and our literature The works of the con- 
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temporary English and Erench enters on architecture, which are 
now widely known and read, proceed avowedly and unmistakably 
on a different basis Such writings as those of Sheet or Scott, 
Viollet le Due, and Ruskin, breathe a totally different inspiration , 
while even the valuable senes of aichitectural writings which we 
owe to the pen of Mr Eergusson, are too cosmopolitan in range 
and impartial in tone, for such a peculiarity as is here traceable 
to be visible in them 


Accepting Rosengarten’s work as the wntuig of an artist trained 
in classic traditions and believing in them, we see at once that 
the divisions lelating to the architectural styles of antiquity and to 
modem styles, are likely to possess a gieat value, while the divi- 
sion placed between them, and to which our Author lias given the 
name of Romanesque aichitecture, and in which he includes what 
English writers often denominate Christian architecture, may, if 
it sometimes fails to gam our sympathy, at least serve to awaken 
reflection, and this wdl be found to be the case on reference to 
the body of the work. A strange vitality survives m these classic 
forms, winch appear and reappear whenever the language spoken 
contains an element of Greek or of Latin origin. At the piesent 
day, and in our own country, they are asserting their predomi- 
nance once more in the fashionable building of the day, and this 
circumstance seems to lend an appropriateness to the present pub- 
lication of a general review of architecture, tinged with an essen- 
tially classic feeling 


The range of the book, to which allusion has already been 
made is extensi ve, as a glance at the Table of Contents will show, 
and its numerous illustrations, which include many of great beautv, 
are from weU-chosen examples It is sufficiently minute and exact 
to be valuable as a hand-book to the professional student, but it 
at the same tame so free from burdensome technicalities that 

to who intSrGSt man? culWed non-professional readers 

» r 18 a they would gladly 

gam a certain amount of familiarity. 8 * 


T ROGER SMITH. 
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A HANDBOOK 

OP 

ABCHITECTUBAL STYLES. 


A. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLES OE 
ANTIQUITY. 


L 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

« 

a Bock-Temples. 

§ 1. Oun knowledge of Indian mclntcctmo is essentially of 
modem giowtli, inasmuch as no icfcienco to tho subject is to bo 
found in ancient European wntings Although, howover, modefn 
research and liifoimatioil nio m general only paitial, still they are 
sufficient for the acquisition of a knowledge of tho peculiarities of 
Indian ait Our investigations on this subject mo fuvouicd by tho 
fact that tho nnciont Hindoo laco has subsisted to our own day, nnd 
Jins ciectcd us monuments m tho snuio distinctive typo, although 
many mmoi altointions may have supoivencd with tho lapse of timo. 

2 When wo take into eonsideiation tho giont mfhionce 
which the religion of tho Hindoos ovoroisod on tho form of then 
buildings, it may be advisable, befoic piocceduig fnrthei, to mention 
bomo partioulnis of the principal features of then woisbip. 

In tho ichgion of tho Hindoos a distinction must be observed 
between tho ciceds of Brahma and of Buddha. They coneoivo Brahma, 
ns tho Supiomo Being, to bo formloss All emanations hom him 
aio worshipped nnd placed in thou tomples as idols Sun, the great 
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god, the productive and at the same time destructive powei of jSatnrc, 
whose symbol is the, and Vishnu, the preserving poll er, wliose 
symbol is voter 

These three chief gods, Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, aie also woi- 
shipped conjointly as a thiee-headed figine Besides them, there is 
a large numbei of gods of inferior rank 

§ S Various sects exist among the Hindoos, the principal, how- 
ever, are the Biaknnns and the Buddhists, which aie essentially 
antagonistic The rehgion of Buddha claims to he a purer form of 
Brahxnimsm, and Gautama, Ling of Magadha, sumamed Buddha, 
i c The Sage, is considered as its founder The epoch when he 
lived is uncertain, it was, however, not later than 543 EC, with 
which date, as that of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, 
the chronology of the island begins The Teligion of Buddha still 
prevails m Cej Ion, as also m the Malay peninsula and in many of the 
East Indian islands, m the greater part of the Clunese empire, in 
Thibet, and amongst the Mongolian tribes. 

§ 4 Two classes of monuments are to he distinguished in 
Indian architecture, besides later Mahometan buildings, which are 
not to he consideied amongst the constructions of the Hindoos viz., 
real structural buildings, and cave-temples, hewn out of the solid 
rock 

§ 5 The latter kind of structure is frequent in the mountainous 
district of the Deccan and in the islands of Elephanta and Salsette, 
m the neighbourhood of Bombay, especially at Ehnneri, in the inte- 
rior of the countiy the caves at Karli and at Mhar, and those near 
Hassuk and Ajunta, and above all, the marvellous and magnificent 
temple of Ellora, are especially v\ ortliy of mention. 

§ 6 V e possess but little reliable information regarding the 
ago of Indian aichitectural remains The dawn of Indian civilization 
began, speaking in round numbers, between 2000 and 3000 Be, 
while the date of the earliest sacred writings of the people, viz., the 
Veda, may be assigned to about 1400 BC , and that of the great 
epic poems, the principal of which are the Ramayana and the Malia- 
bharata, to about 1000 bc It was m these poems and through 
these poems, as in the case of the Greeks, that the diversified reli- 
gions system of the Hindoos, namely, Brahminism, was developed 
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In the middle of the sixth century b c the abo\ e-menhoned estab- 
lishment ot Buddhism took place, and in the sixth centuiy aj> the 
extirpation of that religion fiom Indio, by -which time, however, it 
had extended itself over the countries which ha\ e been previously 
enumerated 

§ 7 The cave-temples are earlier than the structural ones , and 
amongst these a distinction is to be drawn between the Brahmin, 
which are the oldei, and the Buddhist 

Tlieii general characteristics are rendeied obscure by the multi- 
formity of Indian architecture, and by a want of any settled method 
since m excavating the rack neither organic Ians nor constructive 
principles guided the w oik, as must needs be the case with struc- 
tural buildings, but a purely nibitraiy scheme based on an unculti- 
vated taste, as well as an uncontrolled fancy, determined the shape 
of the design The following points may, bower ci, bo selected ns 
being, to a ceitaiu extent, normal . — 

§ S The Brahmin ca\ e-temples (Fig 1) are, as a rule, open in 
front, and are sometimes connected with an independent structure 
hewn out of the solid rock They 
consist, generally, of a mam quad- 
rangular space, ou which the sanc- 
tuary containing the image of the 
god abuts, iu some instances side- 
spaces also occui This spaco is 
low, with a flat roof, supported by 
columns or piers, the front ion 
of which forms tbo facade ol the 
temple Courts with colonnades 
and side-spaces in front of them 
are also met with In some cases 
several temple-Spaces are found m 
continuous succession 

A clear space, open above, is hewn out of the rock, and surrounds 
the detached and independent portions of the temple, which conse- 
quently has the appearance of being formed of a block left in the 
centre, the external configuration of which is shown by Figure 2, 

winch renresents the so-called Kvlas at Ellora, which was formed 

s 2 


F, s 1 



Guv-Temple of Dnmas-Scjno ot EJIora. 

a Entrance 5 Bocl-Tc tuple. 
c Small Slnno 




Krtis at Ellora 


§ 9 The Buddhist care-temples differ principally from the 
Brahmin m not having an open extenor Tne internal design of 
these temples is mranably an oblong space terminating in a semi- 
circle at the further extremity, surrounded hy a narrow passage, 
■which is separated from the mam space by rows of pillars The 
mult-like roof is exeat ated m the shape of an elongated semi- 
circle, and at tunes assumes a horse-shoe form The roof of the 
passage is flat lu the background of the central space is the 
% shrine, with the constantly recurring sjmbol of Buddhism, the so- 
called Dagoba, a hemisphencal block resting on a cylindrical pedestal. 
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and figurative of a water-kibble, to which tbo cieed of Buddha 
likens the human frame, and which is especially intended to 
poitiay tho transient nature of all that is earthly 

Kg S 
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{{ 10 The following pecuhauties of detail should be especially 
noticed in the Indian loch-temples The vegetable kingdom is but 
little repiesented m tbo decorations, s\ Inch consist on the contrary 
of combinations of straight and curved lines, and of globular and 
flat shapes Animals are also employed in tho ornamentation, with 
a preference foi the moie powerful boasts, such as lions and 
elophants, these arc introduced ns guardians in front of the 
entrances, wlnlo m the interior they answer the purpose of supports, 
or aie employed as ornaments in the capitals and friezes These 
animals lime probably a symbobc meaning, for both are considcicd 
sacred, and according to the Hindoo conception of transmigration, 
tho souls of the might}' arc destined to inhabit the bodies of the 
most powerful beasts, The hulk and weight of these animal forms 
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is m entire accoi dance with the architectural style of the whole 
structuie , as is also the case with the colossal human figures, which 

are ranged along the walls, cut out 
m prominent lelief These figures 
must have created an impression 
of awe in the dim twilight which 
icigned m the temple 

§ 11 The supports, which m 
every other style, whethei as pieis 
or columns, constitute the distinc- 
tive element, nssnmo a vast i ariety 
of forms In some instances, espe- 
cially 111 the Buddhist caves, they 
are quite p’aiu, quadrangular oi 
octagonal in shape, and ornamented 
at the top with a shallow carved 
moulding, and sui mounted by an 
abacus They aie generally, however, 

Indian Pillar from tiio Kook Temple of richer, and composed of four pmi- 
Parasona Kama at Ellora. * 

Fig a 
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cipal parts (1) of a quadrangular base, which is higher tlnu 
it is broad, and which terminates above in a sharp an is or m a 
kind of volute On this rests (2) a short lound shaft, which springs 
like a stem fiom its socket, and which is ornamented either with 
vcitical bands oi with flutes Three ciicnku bands of the same 
type constitute (3) the neck, on which rests (4) the capital, which 
generally assumes the shape of a flattened spheie, and winch, ns is 
shown in Plate 5, m most instances suppoits a quadrangulni supei- 
structuie, with coibels and an aichitravo abo\e, on which tests the 
loof Since, consequently, none of the individual parts, which liavo 
astragals cnniod lound them, stand out prominently, the unity of 
the piei must naturally suffei, and the columns appear squat and 
heavy, owing to then want of height m comparison with the bieadlh 
This form of pier is also the basis of the columnar construction m 
structural edifices 

§ 12 Other capitals have the foim of a cube instead of a 
sphere, and have volutes of a lam’s-horn shape below In this case 
the structure ovei the quadrangulai pedestal is not lound, but 
octagonal and ornamented at the sides 

The capitals me, moieovei, sometimes coveied with figures of 
animals, ns has been mentioned above At a much later period ' 
supports me met with m structural buildings, though not m loek- 
temples, formed of cmvwgs of symbolical figuics in high lehcf, as is 
shown by the pillar m Figure G 

§ 13 The pillars in the Buddhist cave constructions arc, foi 
the most pait, when compared with the Biahmin rock-temples, moip 
sloudei and moie beautiful, their ions closei, their ornamentation 
less excessive , the walls me not covered with semi-detached figures, 
and the wdiolo is altogethei simpler and freer 

In the same way as the most massive forms weie in accotdanco 
with the precepts of the religion of Siva, so the more enlighxcncd 
cioed of Buddha called forth a simpler foim of structure, and the 
architectural development maintained its connection with the 
religious 

These heavy massive shapes, these gloomy recesses, encumbered 
with gigantic carvings, are very deficient as w oiks of art, but, by 
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tlieu very shortcomings, they accoid with the daik fantastic spirit of 
the heathen creeds of Hindostan 


Fig G. 



Minn Pillar 

Fig i 


§ 14 With a view to the pieser- 
vation of the relics of Buddha, or of 
priests and kings who were considered 
as sacred, dagobas of various sizes weie 
constructed, called in the vernacular Topes, 
from the Sanscrit stupa (tumulus) i-e 
body-hiding (Pig 7) They consist of 
a cylinder-shaped substructure with pilas- 
ters, on which rests a second substiucture 
without pilasters, suppoitmg a superstruc- 
ture like a cupola. The upper pait of this 
spheroidal dome is m every instance des- 
troyed, and it is consequently impossible 
to discovei what furthei adornment 
Clowned the whole edifice The cupola 
consti notion is, however, only external, 
for the intei ioi consists entirely of massive 
masonry, with the exception of some small 
spaces, in which, for the most part, weie 
found valuables, such as jewels and coins 
of the period of fiom 100 B c to 600 A.D 
This cupola foim is considered to typify 
the water-bubble (which was held by the 


•Buuanists to lie tne symbol of earthly' 
transitonness), inasmuch as tho ait of 
vaulting was still unknown, and the 
massive masomy only assumes that shape 
m tho extenor 

§ 15 Many such monuments are to 
bo found m the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, especially m tho island of 
Java, as particularly noteworthy may 
-n mentioned those of Brambanan and 

Jsoro-Budor, which, however, arc supposed to havo been erected not 

lioo-noo AeM mnia 0 , 
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found on tho Indus at Momkyala and Beloor, and also in Cabul, on 
both bides of the highway which loads fiom India to Persia and 
Bactrim 

As mentioned above, snnilai dagobas of small dimensions, pro- 
portionate to tho size of the construction, are erected m the 
sancluana of the temples 

b Pagodas 

§ 1(5 Accoiding to the descnption of a town given in the epic 
poem of Itamayann, an art, which was at tho same time flourishing 


Tit. s 



and magnificent, lind given rise to structural buildings as enily as 
1000 ycais befoio tho Christian era Nothing reliable can be 
adduced concerning the ago of the existing structural temples of 
India, wluoli arc called pagodas, from tho woid bliagarati, i e sacred 
house They belong both to antiquity and modem times 

Some of these pagodas are wondei fully laigo and magnificent 
They consist (Fig 8) of one or moic quadrangular courts with 
towers at the coineis, surrounded by a wall (a) Large pyramids 
(6) rising in stages coyer tho entrance (fig 0), behind which 
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Fig D 



EntnncQ to n Pagoda. 


extend colonnades Inside tbe courts, 
aie lustral pools, colonnades, huge 
halls, called Tschultns, winch aie 
used to lodge pilgiims in Small 
side-temples appeal with cupolas 
suimountmg the accessory build- 
ings Behind the court is often a 
second and a third, in which, finally, 
the chief temple stands Although 
the aichitectuie of all these con- 
stiuctive designs has no pretensions 
to aitistic 01 stylic importance, still 
the drawings. Figures 10 and 11, 
lllustiate, m forming an opinion 
of these buildings, how a wonder- 
fully fantastic effect is produced by 


Fig 10 
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n tasteless excess m peculiar ornamentation and architectural 
features 


§ 17 Tlio most 
important of these 
pagodas are those 
of Madura, Tanjoie, 
and Clullimbarom 
The island of Ra- 
lmsseram furnishes 
also n largo numbet 
of theso sacied 
building-., which 
aio, in then way, 
magnificent The 
most celebrated is 
the Pagoda, of Jug- 
gernaut, which nas 
only completed to- 
wards the end of 
the twelfth centuij 
after Christ This 
was built after the 
model of the oldei 
temples which are 
now m mins, and 
to be found in num- 


Fig 11 



Pillar in Trironl Knit's Tscliultn, 


hers m the neigh- . 

bourhood of the existing building Monstious swarthy it o.s, wi i 
eyes of spailding diamonds, are ranged in the interior 10 c u0 
temple stands in tlio nuddlo of a largo squaie couit, which is sui- 
ronnded by a wall, and at tlio vast cntranco are place two enoinio 
gnffins, oi winged lions in a sitting postuie, facing castwai 
‘ main building consists of mi octagonal towei, 180 feet ig i, ros 
on a square base The angles of tlio eight sides of the tower 
’ cutoff diamond-w.se, by which sixteen sides are formed, which arc 
ornamented with flutes, and, appioaclimg one anot lei a ove ' 
cones, form asoitof dome, on tlietop of which a knob or mown unites 
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all the sixteen sides together From the vestibme m front of the 
entrance an uninteriupted new is obtained of the idol which stands 
in the midst of the temple Behind the principal temple are colon- 
nades, towers, and shrines of inferior gods The whole is encircled 
with mouldings, human and animal figuies, embellishments and 
inscriptions 

§ 18 All these buildings nie of a pyramidal shape, with Tertical 
stages, which aie separated by curved loofs and terminate above in 
the° form of a cupola (Fig 12) Rows of small cupolas stand out 
from the loots of the stages The walls of these stages aie corned m 
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a bewildering way with pilasters and niches, with intricately out 
cornices, with varied intersecting mouldings, and with manifold 
and fantastic embellishments and carvings The pillars, which are 
round ot octagonal, resemble the columnai (structure of the rock 

&g. U 
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cucurbitaceous, i e , gourd-shape cupolas of the more recent pagodas, 
ruth fluted pointed arches, are borrowed from Mahometan Arcbitec- 
tuie) 

To sum up, it should particularly be observed that in these struc- 
tures full massive forms, instead of simple and suitable ones, pre- 
dominate, that a pyramidal superstructure takes the place of the 
rectilineal and rectangular, and that, finally, neither the mam 
outlines nor the minuter details are determined by fixed laws, hut 
rather by aibitrary discretion 

Figure 13 represents a pilastei at the entrance-gate of the temple 
at Chdlimharam (Fig 14), Figure la a column. Figure 1C a 
moulding, and Figure 17 a front of a temple of lato Indian style. 
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§ 19 We possess vaued information regarding the existence of an 
eaily civilisation m Egypt, Loth fiom tlie Bible and flom Greek and 
Roman authors Religion, as is ell as peculiar mannois and customs, 
cveicised a gieat influence on the form of nrelntectuie Besides 
ollici gods, Osms aud Isis weio especially venerated, perhaps, 
because apecuhai lelatiouslnp was estabbshed between the inunda- 
tion of the Nile and the s)nchionous change m the sun’s orbit 
Tins 3 e lrlj inundation of the Nile was of tho very highest importance, 
as it uns only fiom this source that the land derived its fertility 
Maly of tho gods were icproscnted with heads of beasts and various 
nuiuials weie themselves accounted sacied, as cats, serpents, dogs, 
ibis, hawks Two bulls met with especial veneration. Apis at 
Memphis, and Mncns at Heliopolis 

§ 20 It is supposed that Egyptian religion and cultuie took then 
rise m the distuct of Moioe in the interior of Afnca, and that follow- 
ing the course of the Nile the)’ thence spread over Egypt, wrliere, at 
first, Tliebbs and Memphis, and in latoi times undei the Gieek kings, 
Ale.xandua especial])’, were powerful and important places , paiticu- 
laily the first-inontioncd of these towns, as its mighty rains testify, 
which aie situated m tho neighboiuhood of the present town of 
Shenay, aud not fai fiom tho villages of Assur, Naha and Messura 
§ 21 Tlie development of Egyptian culture is to be sought in the 
primeval historj of this people, and its origin may be assigned to as 
early a date as about 1700 C c, when the country was fieed fiom the 
nomad race of the Hyksos, w'hicli had buist over it several centunes 
previously 

The essentially brilliant ponod of Egyptian art was in the middle 
of the twelfth centiuy, U.C., m the reign of Sesostns or Ramoses at 
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Tlicbes, as is to he seen by the stupendous monumental "buildings and 
figurative representations of that king, which have refeience to his 
glorious campaigns, and on which his name shines resplendent. This 
flourishing condition of Egypt lasted foi centuries , till about the 
middle of the seventh century, 3 C , Psammeticus by the admittance 
of foreigners partially put an end to the exclusiveness which the 
countiy had hitherto enjoyed From the beginning of the sixth 
century, bc, however, the country was subjected to the Pei sinus 
under Cambyses, then, from the time of Alexander the Great, to 
Grecian rulers, till it finally passed under the sway of Pome Still, 
how’ever, during these various periods, Egyptian nationality main- 
tained its existence till the epoch of the extension of Christianity 
Through this agency, and especially in consequence of the conquest 
of the countiy by the Arabs at the beginning of the Middle Ages, the 
old order of things was changed, and a new r condition was effectuated 
§ 22 From the expulsion of the Hyksos till about the third 
century, B c , a culture, which lasted for 2000 years, is to he traced in 
the monuments of Egj pt In all probability, however, the epoch of 
the ongm of many of these monuments must be accepted as a much 
earlier one for when the yeaily average nse of the sod through the 
inundation of the Nile is taken into consideration, the present 
elevation of the surface above the old level on which the monuments 
of Thebes weie erected, leads us to the conclusion that they must 
have been constructed about 4760 years before the commencement 
of the present century, that is to say, 3000 years before the birth of 
Christ In these monuments at Thebes fragments have been found 
which were wrought m a simdar style on the reverse side, and which 
must therefore have formed part of former buddings, and this fact 
points to the conclusion of the existence of an already long-estahlislied 
culture at the tune of the construction of the piesent monuments 
§ 23 The monuments of the golden age of Egyptian art, namely, 
the time of Sesostns, are those of Homer’s hundred-gated Tliehes, 
the capital of ancient Egjpt, tlio diameter of which city was two 
geographical miles each way Its nuns me called after the villages 
which now stand on its site, as the temples and palaces of Lnxor mid 
Eamak, with an avenue of colossal sphinxes 6000 feet long, a palace 
and the sepulchres of Medmet Abu and Kurnah Here, too, m the 
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which the stalk of a plant springs (Fig. 30). The same ornament 
often occurs at the base of the shaft, and seems to a certain extent 
borrowed from t he shape of p;&34 _ Kg . 35 , 

the lower portion of the pa- 
pyrus plant (Fig. 34). Other 
capitals imitate nu unopened 

bud or seed-pod, as in Fig. W-Wm jj-f !,T« 

35. In both cases the* lotus, liisfl Cy^Eal 

which is the sacred plant, is 

typified. In other instances TjjgSa t S$8| 

(though these may perhaps I M 

belong to a later period) the 

pillars nib imitations of a '] 'jrj 

palm tree, and have a smooth j* . 1 •! rjjfl 

slender shaft, a nock-mould- rarOT 

ing of several rings, and then, jSJSSS 

without any intermediate ar- JOSH 

chitectuml division, a capital ri|tor nt <I|0 Temp!o ram-of tLo&kco 

formed of the graceful leaves of nt Hilfu. at taxor, 

the palm (Fig. 3S). In some 

temples the pillars have, in lieu of capital, the face of a goddess, 
probably of Isis, with a drooping sacerdotnlhood, and supporting 
a temple on the head (Fig. 39). This face is repeated on four 
sides of the circular* shaft. 

§ 32. In Egyptian architecture the s0 [ 

structures arc of stone. The coverings of t L , J ,-V ta/j 
the apertures as well as of the courts was vj j/zjvw hAVj Wh 

effected liy immense blocks of stone laid \V OTWA WV & '/m 

horizontally, to which form of construction 
the wealth of the country in durable kinds 

of stone conduced. An admirable skill was 0nmmcnt on tiio lower part 
called forth and developed through this cm- of «" 

ployment of stone, which was for the most . 
part of a kind laborious to work. This style of oonstructmn op ; 
rating as it did on the form of the structures, must have “erc.sed 
influence on Egyptian architecture generally, u—ch “ ^ 
bulky, closely-ranged columns were requisite for the suppo^ 


Pillar of tlioPalaco 
at Luxor. 


lS architectural styles of antiquity 

and some totally dailc halls 01 chambers, and probably served as the 
bunal-places of tbe kings who bad caused them to be constructed. 
The entrance to these buildings is raised considerably aboie tbe level 
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conducts to the so-called Crowning Hall oi lung’s Chambei, which 
is 34 ft 3 in long, and 17 ft 1 m biond 

The roof of this apaitniciit is foimcd of massive blocks of granite, 
over which, with a view to supporting tho weight, other blocks aro 
laid, with cleai intervals between (Fig 21) The size of the pyra- 
mids is vaiious, but for tho most pait very consideiable Tho largest 
is one of those at Ghizeh, and has a porpondicular hoiglit of 448 ft, 
mid a bread 1 !! of 728 ft on each side of tho base 



.Section of Granite Wool, roofed Climber in tbo Pyramid of Cheeps 

In an rcsthetio point of view, these buildings occupy an inferior 
lank Tho impression which they make is to be ascribed to their 
size and striking simplicity as well as to the associations wlndi fancy 
may link with them 

§ 26 Tho principal elements in tho designs of the Temples 
(Fig 22) consist, firstly, of tho temple building itself, with its 
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vestibules and side-bmldmgs which seived as dwelling-places for the 
priests, secondly, of a closed court which surrounded the actual 
temple , and, thudly, of a stupendous entrance-gate of peculiar shape, 
called the Pylon 

Fig 22 In some instances a second forc- 

couit oocimed befoie which was : 
likewise a pylon, and occasionally 
even a third pylon was found 

The atomies to these pylons, 
which aie in many instances 6,000 
ft long, lead through lows (dromos) 
of colossal sphinxes or rams (Fig 
23), and through tanous other 
smaller entrance-gates, resembling 
the pylon in form 

§ 27 The pylon (Figs 24 and 
25), the mam entrance-gate, which 
conducts into the front-court, ovei- 
looks all the other gates and the 
w hole structure of the temple The 
pylon consists of three parts — 
namely, of two flanking towers, and 
the gateway thus formed between , 
them 

This gateway again is flanked by 
peipendicular jambs adorned with 

Temple cEKdfn ,!IMcn iJObel.sta SOul P tUleS > “ d COTered b J ™ 
o Entrance I) Temple Court E Porticos tablatlire consisting of a fillet 
J 7 Pronaos {Court mth colonnades) , , , , 

G Kaos, it smetnannm and a large cavetto A symboli- 

cal carving (Fig 26) is introduced 
mto tins entablature and repeated over eveiy doorway in the , 
interior of the temple, namely an egg or globe with a wing at 
each side The two flanking tow r ers of the pylons have each an - 
oblong base, the longer side being turned towards the front, and the , , 
shorter tow aids the inside of the gateways (compare Fig 22) They' 
are, to a certain extent, pyramidal m shape, inasmuch as the external 
surfaces slope slightly mw-ards (see profile of the Pylon, Fig 25), 
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and consist onlj of a flat. unll-hke surface, adorned throughout « ltli 
coloutcd sculptuie and girt with astiagnls, and of on outahlaturo 


F« J3 



formed of a fillet and deep]} -pi ejecting caiUto The loof of these 
constructions is Hat 

Ft„ 2t 



They contain several daik rooms, whose object is uncertain The 
chief mm of the pylons seems to have been to give an imposing 
appearance to the entrance To this end colossal statues and obelisks 
weic introduced » front of the pylons (sec Fig 25) Obelisks are 
square diminishing monumental columns, capped with a pyramidal 
point On festive occasions flagstaff's wero hoisted fiom the pylons. 
That these pylons were intended meiely for gates, and not for build- 
m«s with any independent purpose, may be assumed fiom the small 
proportion ich then depth bears to tbe.r length. They were 
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geneially constructed of colossal dimensions For instance, tlie first 
pylon at the Palace of Kamnk is 370 ft long by 4S ft deep 

On the pylon abuts the fore-com t with comdois (see Fig 22, D) 
•With rows of columns (El either at the two side walls or on all the 

four sides, or some- 
times only on three 
On these columns rest 
cross-pieces of stone, 
winch ioim an archi- 
trave and support the 
roof-slabs of the area 
They thus foim a kind 
of entablature, which, 
as in the case of the 
pylons, is surrounded 
by an astragal and 
shaped like a cornice 
(Fig 27) 

The space between 
the columns is gene- 
Projlc of Pylon, Pig 22, rath (boss'll Statue mil Obelisk. Pally about one and 

a half time, raiely 

double, the diamctei of the low er part of the shafts 



Thtablataxe over Door-way at the Great ITemple at PhDan 

2S Passing thiough the colonnade the temple (Fjg 2S) is 
leached, in no instance at once the inner sanctuary, but other 
initiatory spaces, which invariably occur and, firstly, an entrance- 
hall, the polystyle hall” (Fig. 22, F) is entered, the roof of 
which is supported by many columns, and then follow two or more 
other entrance-chambers, which all, however, appear more as belong- 
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ing to the strnctuie than the outer area does , foi temples of 
toleiablo si?e are mot with m winch the outer areas are wanting, but 
not a single one in which (lie columnar entrance-halls do not occur 
Tho columns foi m tlncc 01 four lows, the rows 
which face the court being closed in by walls 
of about half tho height of the columns, and 
with the upper put ci owned m the manner W&MdsLi&k* 

„l , „ -- .... . ■( Hi 111 W*A 


shown by Fig 2 !) Tho columns of the 

___ • . 


middle lows arc higher than tho lost, so 
that light may cntei tlnough tho side- id! 

openings betweon the higliei roof of the °° ara^anrv'it tb ° 
control na\o and the lower lows 

To the nmnj -pillared cntianco-ohamboi succeeds another, which 
is alwajs much nanower, but sometimes equally ucliiii columns (G) 

rig 28 



Then one oi two vestibules without columns are leached, and then 
finally tho innormost sanctuary, which is only accessible by one 
entrance-dooi (H) This sanctuary is always small and totally 
dark, and vciy rarely contains tho statue of a god Adjoining are 
sevcial chambers, probably intouded for the pieservation of sacied 




tins hinder portion is sui rounded 


I c 



MtTdthag m the IVslls K-bre^n ProSle o c 
tic Columns at lie Great tfcs tmi 
TcSjtf c at Pni]sx * 


T!ie whole of 
a continuous wall This 
arrangement of the larger tem- 
ples may be considered as the 
prevalent type, and amongst 
others the Temple of Edfu 
(Fig. 22) offers a model of this 
plan. > 

Fig 31 affords another 
example. The section. Fig. 
SO. which belongs to the same, 
serves to illustrate the pro- 
portionate height of the various 
parts of the interior of a 
temple of this description 
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vessels and as residences for the officiating priests. 

by 


Eg SO 



Section 01 tho Tcnt>*e ti CLeheu r.i Kartak 


t is there pointed out how, both through elevation of the floor 
‘ n . e P res?:on the roof, the chambers decrease regnlarlv m 
eight as they proceed from the front to the hack. 

Fig 3i § 25 The serious, so- 

lemn, and awe-inspiring 
effect which the general 
arrangement of the 
temple producesis main- 
tained by the smaller 
Grant Pro »: a; Tcoj’c <.£ ctta^ a { details, while the slanting 

form of the outer walls 
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gives the temple .m nppemancc of solidity and isolation On tins 
account, and o peunllv on mg toils simple iinbiohen lines, the extend, 


K .1- 



15 kJ \ leu oi the Tunjilc at I'lui i 


nllhongh nionotonons and hc.n v, is still imposing The chief pecu- 
liarity in the constitution of these buildings is that they' pioduce the 
c fleet of being composed of an agglomeration of sopaiate parts, which 
resemble one anothei, but become smallei mid smallci towards the 
icar of tlie stiuctmc (Fig 32) 

The walls of stttli a temple "lie covoied with lows of sculptures 
painted in buglit colouis, and which me sepainted by bands, the 
lowei low a on high walls being of gicater breadth than tho upper. 
The mtci 101 (Fig 3d) lias a nchei appearance, chiefly owing to the 
use of columns of a lound oy lindneal shape These aie, moieovei, of 
tho most varied fonn, and without exception lepicscnt objects drawn 
from the \ ego table woild 

§ 30 The shaft is sometimes thick and sometimes slender, but 
not ei diminishing Its height vanes fiom 3 to 4) times the diameter 
of tho base, oi, in some instances, even 5 to a] times. Tins shaft is 
occasionally smooth, and only ornamented above and below, but it is 
geneially mmhed oft by lionzontal lines into divisions, which aie 
coveted with sculptuics and lucioglyphics (Fig 34) It often con- 
sists of convex bands placed vertically, which lcsemble a bundle of 
thick iccds, and which in then turn arc sui rounded by several hou- 
zontal belts (Fig 35) 

The shaft almost mvanably lests on a circular plinth as a base, 
which piojecls moic oi lcs3 m diffeicnt instances 

<5 31 The capitals of tho columns display an immense vancty 
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Tlie most beautiful have a cratei-like form, and appear like the pio- 
jccting bell of a flower, with leaves standing out from the surface 



(Fig 37) At the lower part of the capital there frequently occurs 
an ornament of diminishing tnangles, resembling the sheath from 


Into-i<r of tlio Temple itfc PhiUe. 
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winch tho stalk o f a plnut spnngs (Fig 3G) The same ornament 
often occurs at the base of the shaft and seems to a certain extent 
lion owed fiom tho shape of pjg 31 _ Flg 3E 

tlic lowei portion of tho pa- 
pynis plant (Fig 31) Othci !' 

capitals lmitato an unopened f'fl jjfi 

lmd 01 seed-pod, as in Fig \'\'\ Y)M i/'iOsLfl 

35 In hotli eases tin? lotus, 

which is the sacied plant, is SPj! jjj=pa| 

typified In othci instances m 

(though these ma\ perhaps m ill 

belong to a later period) tho “ - vlB 

pillars aril imitations of a JxPj '1 

palm tide, and luu c a smooth fy ;J jj ■ 

bieuder bhnft, a neck-mould- -g 

mg of seieral rings, mid then, || 

without any intermediate nr- j flVJtrft 

chitectmnl dliiuon, a capital Mnr ~ feTcmr , 0 W I«rof thoftta 
formed of the gi aceful leaves of at Filfu at l «-ot 

tho palm (Fig 3S)> In some 

temples the pdlnvs ha\c, in lieu of capital, tho face of a goddess, 
probably of Isis, with a drooping saoei dotal hood, and supporting 
a temple on tho head (Fig 39) Tins face is lepeated on foui 
bides of the cuculnr shaft 

§ 33 In Egyptian aichitectme the Fis 30 

stmctiucs arc of stone Tho coverings of 
tho apertures as well as of tho courts was 
effected by immense blocks of stono laid 
horizontally* to which foiiu of construction 
the wealth of tho countiy in durable hinds 
of stone conduced An admnable skill was 0nlnmcnt on tho ) oml part 
called foitb and developed tlnougli this em- of 
ployment of stone, w Inch w as for the most - 
part of a kind laborious to work This style of construction, ope 
rating as it did on the form of the structures, must have exercised an 
influence on Egyptian architecture generally, inasmuch as s o , 
bulky, closely-ranged columns were leqiusite for the suppo 


Pillar of tho Palaco 
at Ltuor 
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the pondeious blocks of stone which formed the arclntiaves and 
roof-beams 

Pig 37 Fig. 88* 



Capital m the Temple at Edfn Capital m tlio Capital m llic Tcuiplo at Edfa. 
Templo at Dendcrtb 


Tiio blocks of stone which form the aiclutraves do not test linme- 
diately on the capital, but on a quadiaugulai block of the bieadth 
of the dumetei of the upper pait of the column The columns and 


capitals ate in gcneial not umfoim. 
Fig 40 Fig 41 



... Profile ot a Colossal Front View of 

Statue on » Pier at Colossal Statno 

too it Luxor, 

* 


but lecui in symmetrical succes- 
sion Then unity is pieseived 
by tbe harmony of the lines, 
foi tbe horizontal divisions m 
tbe decoiations of tbe shaft, 
as well as the uppei and lowei 
lines of tbe ncclc and tbe ca- 
pital, have always a umfoim 
height 

§ 33 Instead of columns’ 
equaie piers aie not unfre- 
quently introduced ir thetombs 
In structural buildings they 
‘ only occur m connection with 
colossal statues , in which case 
the pier supports the loof, and 
the statue, while connected with 
the pier at the back, has its 
head free, without supporting 
anything (Figs 40 and 41). 
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§ 34 These human figures on the square piers me three or four 
times, the sire of life, but aie perfectly uniform in height, features, 
and attitude , they aie mvmiably m a standing posture, the head is 
decked with the lofty pnestly tiaia, while the only covering of the 
body is the Egyptian apron lound the loins In the light lmnd is 
tbo mystic token of the Kile-key, m the foim of a cross, ruth a 
handle at tho upper part , both arms are crossed ovei the breast 01 
hang close by the side , the feet me eithei parallel and close to ono 
nnothoi, 01 with one slightly projecting, and the arched breast is 
rcndeied piomment by the upright position 

§ 3 "i To tlie multiplicity of form is added the vauation of blight 
colouring The stone is nevei suffered to letain its natural tint 
eithei inside 01 outside the building Eveiywheie it is coveied with 
sculptuies and ornaments, plosteied with stucco, and painted in 
bright colours, which have lasted unchanged to the present day 
These sculptures consist mostly of rows of sitting or standing profile 
figures in similar or neaily similar positions, either following each 
other as m a piocession, 01 fronting each othei in the attitude of 
worship 01 consecra- 
tion Groups of this 
sort nreiepeated sym- 
metucally on tho walls 
on both sides, and 
liavo a diiection to- 
wards, oi at any rate 
a rofeienco to, the 
centie They are gc- 

„ „ „ , Moral Fnoio lito decoration km the Tcraplo ot Esnoi. 

nerauy of smallei di- 
mensions m the interior, so that the walls oi columns of the same 
chamber contain several rows of such representations Between and 
ovei them are often found ornamented bonds like fneres (Figs 42 
and 43 ), and at the bottom of tho walls, ns m the case of tho 
columns, me introduced moie decorations, repiesentwg lotus-plants 
(Fig 44 ) 

Architectural unity was not essentially disturbed by the confusion 
of tbo sculptures, although the Egyptians laid on their colours in bald 
and heavy tints, without a knowledge of blending, ton mg, or shading 
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§ 3(3 Another element in Egyptian monuments which is worthy 
of study is the hieroglyphics (Fig 43), which mean, literally, 


Fig 43 



Konl D^otolion-Bilh Hieroglyphics f rora tlio Great Temrlc 
at finite 


sacied sculptuies, 
and that not only 
because the con- 
dition and dnection 
of aiclntecture aie 
thence to be leamt, 
but because also of 
the histoncdl dn>- 
closuies which they 
bring about Mo- 
dern reseaich has 
succeeded in deci- 
pheimg many of 
them, and also in 
gaming a satisfac- 
tory insight into the 
whole graphic sys- 
tem of the Egyp- 
tians These hiero- 
glyphic writings aie 
of two kinds The 
first is when single 
signs express entire 
ideas In the other 
kind, which was 
much moie fre- 
quently used, the 
signs eypiess only 
single letters, or 
i atlier sounds, 
namely, always the 
initial lettei with 


which the desig- 
nated object began This sort of hieiogljpluc is called the 
phonetic 
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Both kinds are intei mingled in the inscriptions, but, in ordoi 
that no ambiguity of mterpi datum may be possible, the signs which 
served as conceptions weia not used as phonetic hieroglyphics 
Not only natuial objects weio chosen ns 
hieroglyphic sigus.but geometucal figures, such 
ns squares, cncles, ovals and lines of vonous 
kinds, both simple and double, also often occur 
Articles, pionouns and propositions, as well as 
gender and number, were principally expressed 
by these geometucal signs No settled law 
was followed in the distribution of hieroglyphic 
wntmg Whether it is to be lead from right 
to left, 01 vice ici'sd, must be gatheied from the 
dnection m which the heads of the animals 
thorein represented me turned Tho vowels 
weio omitted foi the sake of brevity Besides Ornament at tho foot of the 
lueioglypkics, the Egyptians possessed a form 
of writing wlnoli was employed by tbe pnests, 
ns also a current populm foim , neitliei of these, howevei, need 
be taken into consideration here, since hieioglyphics were applied 
to aichitcotme As regards the meaning of the mscuptions, the 
expectation of important disclosures and disco- 
veues v'as disappointed, for they are generally 
only lecords of a religious ritual , in tho case of 
the mummies they are always funeral prayers, 
and m the case of the monuments, eulogies 
and forms of consecration of the punce by 
whose order they weie constructed 

§ 37 Besides the temples the designs of 
which havealready been described, another form 
of temple exists which are called Typhons 
They consist of a simple house in the 
shape of an oblong squaie, winch has the s mn u Templo m the Island 
entiauce on the shorter side, and two or thiee of Elephantine 

consecutive chambers in the interior , whilst n colonnade surrounds all 
the foui sides of the extenor (Fig 4o) At the corners, however, of 
this colonnade, columns did not occur, but only simple piors of masonry 



Fig 44 
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without a capital or entablature, so that the columns, winch aio tlni3 
shut m bj' the wall-work, do not foim an uninterrupted colonnade 
The space between the columns on the nnnowsideis cpnsiderably 
smaller than that on the longer There are m consequence only 
two columns between the masonry piers on the narrow side, whilst 
m the longer sides generally six, but sometimes as many as nine, 
columns are introduced 


Pig 46 



THside o£ the Littic Temple at Elephantine. 


The w r hole temple stands on a perpendicular substructure, the 
outline of which is only broken in the middle of the smallei front- 
side by r, flight of steps which leads up to the entrance into the 
building (Fig 46) The columns are besides throughout con- 
nected with a wall about half the height of the shaft (as in the 
case of the polystyle entrance-balls), and a break m the continuity 
of the same only occurs in the interval between the middle columns 
of the front of the edifice whore a dopr, corresponding to tlm flight of 
steps, takes the place of this wall 

These temples possess m everv respect a purely Egyptian form 
The external walls are not, how ever, slanting, but entirely perpen- 
dicular, as was necessitated by the mural connection of the pillars 
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It is nevertheless piobable that tins kind of temple is of later date, 
and they aie only found as subsidiary-buildings m connection 
with the larger temples 

§ 38 The arrangement of the excavated structures corresponds 
with that of the temples 

In most lock- 
temples a court, 
which is sometimes 
open and sometimes 
hewn out of the 
rock, or a colored 
vestibule forms the 
entrance, which 
opens into an en- 
tiancc-h.ill, with 
smaller chambers 
beyond, in winch 
pillars 01 columns 
are intioducod ac- 
cording to the exi- 
gencies of the case 
The ground-floor 
(Fig 48) and the 
section (Fig 49) 
of the rock-temple 
at Ipsamboul illus- 
trate this construc- 
tion In the latter 
figuie is seen one of the foui sitting colossal statues which are hewn 
out of the rock in front of the entrance, and which attain a height of 
ASh feet Fig 47 gives a perspective view of the entiance-hall, 
m which are seen eight standing colossal statues 33 feet high, 
suppoited by squaio pieis Fig 50 gives a view of the entiance 
with the colossal statues The huger rock-tombs have a similar 
arrangement the vestibule is generally open to the an, then more 
or less halls and chambers, and finally nanow passages issuing from 
them, in which are placed the mummy-cases in well-like lecesses 

i) 
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Fig IS. 


§ 39 In essential particulars the palaces aic adorned and 
arranged in the same waj as the temples, ivith the exception that in 
then case the successive steps to the inner sanctuanum are not so 
clemly maiked, and that the whole space with its entrance-courts 
and many-pillared halls is suirounded bj a continuous wall. Fig 

51 may perhaps serve to give an 
idea of the design of these palaces, 
which wcie executed with the ut- 
most magnificence 

An avenue of cno-sphmxes, S10 
feet long, and m continuation of the 
same a load, which passes thiough 
four pjlons erected at various intei- 
vals, leads in an oblique direction to 
the side entrance of the palace (Fig. 
51 X) On the contrary the mam en- 
tiancc leads through a colossal pylon 
to a court (A) surrounded by colon- 
nades, and which is 332 feet long by 
269 feet bioad, and intersected at 
Fig 19 



Ground plan of the Rod*. Temple 
at IpsambolU 



Section of the Rock Temple at Ips'unhouL 


one* ^ide by a temple let 111 obliquely by Raineses t il- 3 while 
tluough a second p} Ion the magnificent pillaied hall (B) is leached. 
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Tim hall is 170 feet long by 332 feet bioad, and its loof is suppoited 


Fu tiO 



m the middle by 12 columns 75 feet high, and 
by 122 lesser columns, which are divided into 
seven lows 

Fig 62 shows how the middle passage 
is made moio imposing by this niiangement of 
elevating the columns in the middle, and bow 
at the same time a means is contrived of 
lighting the whole hall by the laised side-lights 
A pillailess court (G) leads fiom this hall to 
a fourth pylon Between the two stand two 
enoimous obelisks The following cliambei (D) 
is equally an open chamber surrounded with 
statues m connection with piers, and m it 
also two obelisks wore erected A smallei 
open court leads thence through otliei pylons 
to chambers (E) and the sanctuaiy, sui- 



G round pi iu of the Fnlaco 
at Kannk 

I> 2 
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lounded bj r galleries and small columns , while at he extreme end 
of the whole constuiction at the end of the open space oeyond the 
sanctuary is a small columnai temple (F) 


FiS 52 



Section of t'le Kn 1 of tho Palace if Ka— at. 
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WEST- ASIATIC ARCHITECTURE 

§ 40 We possess but scanty information, regarding the art of 
tlie ancient races of Western Asm, and the remains of their 
monuments -which have been preserved to our own times are few 
and insignificant. Through the excavations and researches of quite 
recent times, however, an entirely new field has been opened out, 
which, although poor in architectural remains, properly so called, 
gives an interesting insight into the colossal constructions of Babylon 
nnd Ismeveh, owing to the numerous sculptured representations 
which have heen discovered, and the deciphering of inscriptions 
written in the cuneiform character. 

a. Babtloxiax (Chaldeax) axe Asstbjax Aeceitecieke. 

§ 41. Babylonian buddings belong to nn epoch previous to the veal 
1400B.C, after which period their subsequent development was checked 
by the growth of the more powerful kingdom of Assyria The most 
considerable architectural activity did not occur till the epoch of the 
monuments of hvebuchadnezzar, ns. about 600 B.C. Both these 
Babylonian and Assyrian buildings were constructed of baked or 
unbaked bricks, which were not calculated to be durable ; and this 
is the reason that we now possess no well-preserved monuments, but 
only rubbish-mounds of old building materials, which still, however, 
by their vast extent hear witness to the compos and greatness of 
the towns of 2\ineveh, in the neighbourhood of AIcsul, and of 
Babylon, near the modem Bagdad; at which places, according to the 
description of ancient Greek writers and quite recent investigation, 
structures must have heen erected on a gigantic scale 

The latest excavations of the Assyrian ruins of hiimroud, Ehor- 
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snbad, and Koyundschick, near Mosul, nnd winch are for the most 
part ascribed to the old town of Nmevcb, have led to the conclusion 
that the royal palaces, which united formed a kind of citadel, as well 
as the temples, were erected on artificially laised mounds or terraces 
These terraces were not, howevei, constructed of embankments of 
earth, but of clay-bucks regularly diied in the sun, while natural 
elevations of the sod weie taken advantage of to form these supei- 
structural ramparts In this way platforms of fiom SO to 40 feet 
high were reared, on which the leal building was subsequently 
erected In the buddings themselves unburnt bricks weie in a 
great measure employed , the walls consequently have a thickness of 
fiom 5 to 15 feet They were i meted both on the inside and the out 
with alnbastei or limestone slabs, on which weie engiaved bas-ieliefs 
and inscriptions m the cuneiform chmactei (Fig 53), In the 

Pig 53 

m T « I « ? - 

Cuneiform Willing 

exterior, fiee-stone was also employed for the lowei parts of the' 
coping In the interior the walls consisted, above the line of the 
revetmg slabs, which reached a height of from 9 to 12 feet, 
of nchly- painted burnt oi unburnt bricks, coated with stucco 

Fig 54 



% P a ’ nt ed with vauous kinds of ornamentation In some instances 
the entire walls aio covered with painted stucco, without any 
facing of slabs 
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Another kind, of niuial casing, especially in external walls, wag 
effected by diiving conical tena-cotta studs about 31 inches long 
into the surface of the wall on which convex mouldings had been 
formed The pointed ends of these studs, which weie of various 
colouis, whito, led, black, &c, were imbedded in clay which had 1 
been w'oikod up with chaff, and the bioadei bases of the cones were 
made to foim simple ornamental patterns of alternating colours on 
tile ex ten or, as is shown in Fig 34 

§ 42 The excavations at Nineveh, although of great importance 
foi the attainment 
of a knowledge of 
the design of As- 
sy nan buildings and 
the condition of ait, 
have afforded no 
definite information 
legarding the archi- 
tectural appearance 
of then striictmes 
as a mass We are 
able to determine 
anything definite 
about one branch 
only, and that is the 
decorative This we 
ore enabled to do 
by the many speci- 
mens which have 
been discovered 
The most interest- 
ing point undei 
this head is a cer- 
tain accoi danCe with 
the Grecian stylo of 
decoiation, as is 
shown by Figs 33 
and 36 The lattei 



Tut of a rmomont slob in tbo'Hortfi IMncc at 
Kovxmdscbict 


Fig CO 
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of these repie«enis an ornament nlucli occms veiy frequently on 
vessels and diapeiy, hut which is also used m imual decorations, and 

Fig 5< 



Scnlptnrcd Griflm from tho Sculptures in the Bums of Xracvch 
Fig 58 
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by compainig Figs ICO and 163, it will be observed what a maiked 
affinity exists between tbe Grecian and Assyrian patterns Since, how- 
ever, it is not the object of this volume to enter into any critical investi- 
gations, but only to chaiactense and point out peculiarities of style, 
and only to admit artistic assertions when they are definitely allowed 
and established, it must be left an open question whether in these 
productions of Assyria and West-Asia generally, a germ is not 
visible of many forms which the Greeks, with their keen eye for the 
beautiful, subsequently borrowed, and expanded m accoidance with 
their own moie advanced rales of art , or whethei on the other hand 
it is not moio piobable that tlieso foims bad their original home in 
Greece, and flora thence made then entrance into Assyria The 
formei of these views is supported by a comparison of Fig 57 with 
a Grecian giiffin (see Grecian Architecture, Fig 85), and by the 
fact that these forms weio features of Assyrian buildings before the 
Persian conquest, %e befoio the sixth century bc 

The accompanying drawings me only intended, m the total absence 
of all authentic recoids of the main architectural principles, to give 
at least an insight into the style of ornamentation, as far as it is 
possible to convey any idea from the few specimens which have as 
yet been discovered 

§ 43 One peculiarity is visible in all Assyrian buildings, 
namely, that all the chambers aie very nairow m proportion to their 
length. Nothing definite is known of the manner of constructing 
the loof, and views on this subject are much at variance It may, 
howevei, be accepted as established that the chambers were in 
general lighted by windows, which were inserted m the walls eithei 
high up or immediately undei the roof, and that only large halls 
leceived their light from above through openings m the loof The 
dwelling-houses which aie lepresented rathe sculptures, show at least 
traces of these windows let into the upper part of the walls 

§ 44 Colossal winged-bulls oi lions with human heads form the 
main entrance into the halls, where battles, victories, tiiumplial 
entries, hunting scenes, and religious ceremomes and piocessions 
were engraved on the slabs of the casing, and painted in the most 
bnlhant colours Over these sculptures were painted other loyal 
acts of the kmg surrounded by his eunuchs and wainors, and these 
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representations were m their turn surrounded by an ornamental 
bolder, m which winged-bnlls and monstrous beasts, as well as the 
sacred tree, principally figured (Fig 60 ) 


n« si 



Sculptured Ornamental Bonier from the Emus of Nineveh 


borders and comer-pieces surrounded each division The brilliancy 
of the chambers was increased by employing rare woods and coatings 
of metals, especially gilding 

All the buildings that have lutlierto been discovered m Assyria 
have precisely the same character, so that in all probability the 
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palaces and temples were united in one building: for the deeds of the 
king and nation are therein associated with tho symbols of religion 
and the statues of the gods. It may bo accepted as n general 
principle that it was not the temple, or the building destined for 
worship, which formed in Babyloninn, Assyrian, and the Persian 
Architecture which is to bo described hereafter, tho most important 
and distinctive element of tho style, as it did in the case of other 
cultivated races ; but rather that it was tho palaco of their despots 
which enjoyed a paramount importance in the minds of those races. 
The building destined for worship was only to be distinguished 
by a pyramidal terrace-like substructure, whilst tho structure of the 
temple itself was by no means in accordance with the commanding 
position which raised it above the wholo surrounding district : raised 
palaces were also erected on terrace-shaped substructures. Ouo. 
especially distinctive murk, however, of temple-terraces was this, 
that they wore covered with glased tiles in such a way that each 
platform had a distinct colour. 

§ Mi. No trace of the column is to bo found in Assyrian ruins. 
That columns were not, however, unknown to the Assyrians is proved 
by two which arc represented in the older sculptures of Ninovoh, as 
supporting a kind of pavilion. 

Tho total absence of shafts and capitals in Assyrian ruins, as well 
as the insignificant breadth of the chambers in proportion to the length 
leads to the conclusion that independent columns were not used as 
main supports. ' On tho supposition of a wooden roof to the chambers 
this might, it is true, have been supported by wooden posts, but 
such a presumption is difficult to reconcile with tho otherwise massive 
character of tho structure. 

§ 46. One of the Babylonian buildings, tho Temple of Baal or 
Bolus, which is known in tho Bible under tho name of tho Tower of 
Babel, was a pyramidal structure consisting of eight storeys, and was 
GOO feet broad at each side of the base, and also 600 feet high. In 
the top storey was a large temple. A staircase winding round the 
eight storeys led to the tomplo and also to tho interior of the building. 

Tho appearance of one of those terraced pyramidal structures 
is shown by a Belief from Koyundschick (Fig. 61), which unfortu- 
nately has not been preserved complete. It there is represented as 
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rising on a mouncl-shaped substructure, on ■winch two paths aio 
maiked out, and in which an entrance-gate is introduced, which 

reminds one m miniature of the 
gigantic Egyptian temple-gates or 
pylons On this substructure 
lests a terrace supported by 
buttresses, and on that again a 
second with an entrance-gate, and 
then a third with a quite narrow 
entrance, and lastly a fourth ter- 
lace, whoso termination the de- 
lineation leaves doubtful 
§ 47 The other monuments, known to us, date from the later 
time 3 of the Chaldeo-Baby Ionian kingdom, the most flouiislnng 
penod of which was during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, about 
600 B C The celebrated hanging gardens of Semiramis belong to 
this epoch Probably these weie terraces disposed m stages one 
above the other, so that each formed a gaiden-platenu 
No clue is left amidst the numerous masses of ruins, by which the 
style of these structures can be determined. Still, however, the bas- 
reliefs which have been brought to light piesent much that is worthy 
of note Figs 62, 63, and 64, amongst others, bnng out prominently 
the similarity of many details with Grecian art Fig 62, represent- 


Fig 61 



Terraco-Pyrnmul 
Relief from Kojumlsoluck. 


Fig 62. Fig G3 


Fig 64 Fg 60 



M 

Pillar of i Table m an 
Assyrian Relief, 
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ing the pillai of a table, beats a stiong resemblance to an Ionic capital 
as displayed in Asia ilmoi Other reliefs poi tray small fa$ades of 
temples with capitals like Figs 63 and 64, and of these Fig 63 shows 
an affinity, although it be a remote one, with the Corinthian capital 
A base is shown m Fig 6o In the fragment of a relief from 
Koyundscliick columns occur which lest on a cushion-shaped base on a 
lion’s back, just as is the case in the dooiways of Gotlno chuiches 
(Fig 66) 

It may finally be mentioned as a remaikable peculiarity that, 
totally conti ary to the usual belief that the semicircular arch was 
applied by the Etruscans and subsequently by the Romans, arches of 
this description have been found ropicsented m tho reliefs of the 
rums of Nimioud, and that it thence also appeals that the pointed 
aich was thus eaily employed both ior niches and doors This may 
be gathcicd not only fioin leliefs m which such constructions occui, 
but also from still existing niches of both descriptions applied to 
gateways and vaulted drains, which lia\o been discovered, although 
tho dimensions of the same are but small Although the conclusion 
cannot positively be deduced that broadei spaces weio also vaulted 
over, still it thence appears fai fiom impiobable that chambers may 
have had arched roofs. 

b Pikenician and Israelitish Architecture. 

§ 48 Whilst at best heaps of nuns alone bear witness to the 
existence of Babylonian buildings, tho fabnes of the Phoenicians and 
of the Jews have disappeared without leaving any traces With a 
view, however, of rendering the present work as complete as possible, 
mention must be made of those of their considerable buddings of 
which we possess a knowledge , so that, as far as may be, a conception 
maybe formed of tbe arclutectme of those remaikable nations, which 
have exercised so important an influence on Euiopean civilization 
Of the Phoenicians we only know in general terms that their cities 
were splendid and magnificent, as also were their colonies of Carthage 
and Cades, of which equally no remains exist, and that wood and 
metals, especially gold, were employed in coveimg the internal walls, 
and that brass was used for columns. 
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§ 49 Something at least of Aichitecturo amongst the Jews may 
oe gathered from the Old Testament -and it may have had ranch 
affinity with that of the Phoenicians As early, lioivoi er, as the 
Exodus Horn the land of Egypt, 1500 BC, a peculiar architectural 
development may be tiaced, which is exemplified by the description 
of the Tabernacle, winch was a movable temple-stractuio shaped 
like a tent Since the people weie continually wandenhg m 
the wilderness, this Tabernacle can have had no permanently struc- 
tural chaiactei, but was composed of wooden walls covered 
with gold plates Hangings formed the roof, and divided off the 
Holy Place, and the richly adorned Ark of the Covenant The 
Court of the Tabernacle was sui rounded with hangings and brazen 
pillais 

§ 50 Solomon’s Temple was built at Jerusalem, 1000 BC, after 
the pattern of the Tabernacle Tins temple was destioyed 420 
years latei, at the time of the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and subsequently, on the ictuin fiom captivity under Cyrus 
and Darius, was lebrnlt by the Jews fiom about 536 to 515 BO, m 
probably tbe same style as the foimer temple > 

Heiod the Gieat had this temple pulled down, and in BC 20 
caused a new and magnificent temple to be elected, which, mAt 73, 
at the time of the destiuction of Jerusalem by Titus, experienced 
the same fate as the foimei one Herod's building was, it is true, in 
accordance witb tbe mam plan of the formei temple, but was exe- 
cuted in the then prevailing Grecian style 

§ 51 Regarding Solomon’s Temple we know tbatit was of small 
size, that the material was a combination of stone and wood, And 
tbat tbe fabuc rested on strong foundation walls of blocks of .stone 
The building had two outei courts, the extenoi one foi the people, 
i intend, winch lay somewhat lughei, for the priests In the 
-■court were dwelling-places for the Levites and dool-keepers Tbe 
actual -temple consisted of the outei hall, or Holy Place, and of the 
, Holy of Holies On both sides of the building, and also at the hack, 
was a side building, which was a thud louei than tbe main building, 
and contained chambers disposed m three stories one over tbe othei 
Tbe walls were of stone, hut the interior was entirely covered with 
lining of cedar-wood. Beams of cedar formed tbe roof, and beams 
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of cypress the floor All tins woodwork was adorned with carving 
at tlio doors and windows , the devices lepiesented jialms, cherubim, 
and coloquints, and wcie ovcilaid with gold In the Holy Place 
stood the altar of burnt incense, the table foi shewbiead, and five 
golden seveu-hranclied candlesticks At the nppei part were let m 
lattice-shaped windows, which piobably answeicd the puipose of 
curying off tho smoke of the incense A wall of cedar and hangings 
divided this place from the Holy of Holies, in which stood the wooden 
Ark of tho Covenant, oveilaid with gold both inside and outside 
At the side of it were two immense cheiubim, caived from wild olivo 
wood, and also oveilaid with gold No leliable details can be given 
of tbe evtcuor The actual temple probably rose higher than tho 
couits and side buildings No columns surrounded the temple At 
tho entrance of the couits, howcvei, stood the two celebrated pillars, 
Jachin, ic, firm, and Boaz, stiong, made of cast binss, and which 
piobably possessed a symbolical meaning 

§ 52 Owing to the uttei want of all lepiesentations nothing 
dofimto can be adduced regaidmg the style of this temple or of 
Jewish aichitecturo geneially The solo ioIic of the temple which 
has enduied till our days, consists of part of a foundation constructed 
of laige blocks of stone m tho Roman fashion, and it may consequently 
be attributed to the last temple, which was executed in the time of 
the supiemacy of Rome, although, judging by comparison with similar 
stone foundations in Assyrian ruins, tho date might be set down as a 
much earhei ono 

That no employmont of Egyptian models occurred, as many have 
believed, may bo determined by tho lietciogenoous naturo of the 
Itaatcnals employed , and indeed the whole design of the temple 
gives no evidence of any direct connection with Egyptian aicbi- 
tccturo 

Egyptian architecture has essentially stone as its basis, and the 
heavy beams of stone loquncd many supports of stone, in , columns 
On the other hand, the e\tensivc beams of wood rendered columns 
unnecessary amongst the Jews Then again, tho universal employ- 
ment of glitteiiug metal and costly wood leads to the conclusion that 
"amongst the Jews tliei e was no prevalent aisthetac taste foi noble forms, 
as was tbe case amongst tbe Egyptians, but tbat a luxurious lovo of 
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ostentatious display obtained amongst them, which ivas more In 
accordance with Phoenician than Egyptian art. 

The Jewish tombs, which still exist around Jerusalem, are either 
sepulchres hewn in the rock with a chamber in front, or independent 
structures hewn out of the rock, as has been seen to have been 
already customary amongst the primitive Indian nations The 
bodies were disposed m these sepulchres in the same way as one 
sees m the catacombs at Pome, either resting immediately on shelves 
of the rock in the surrounding walls, or stowed away in trough-like 
recesses, or in holes excavated m the depth of the rock of the size of 
the human contour The sepulchres have a kind of facade, or 
merely a framework and setting for the stone which blocked up the 
entrance. Both in these caves and m the independent structures 
details borrowed from or akin to Grecian and Roman architecture 
are perceptible . for mstance, Ionic columns and Done tnglyphs (see 
Grecian Architecture, Eigs 116, 117, and US); it may therefore be 
taken for granted that they belong to the later period of the Jewish 
kingdom The sarcophagi also, which have been discovered in the 
sepulchres, show a Roman or Grecian influence, as well as that of the 
established Phoenician style 

c — JI ediax axd Peusiax Abchttectcre. 

5; 53 At the overthrew of the Babylonian kingdom, at the end 
of the eighth century B.C., its culture and art passed into the hands 
of the Modes, and from, them in turn to the Persians, when that 
people freed them fiom Median supremacy in the sixth century b c : 
it is therefore easily to be accounted for, if considerable conformity 
exists betw een Persian and Babylonian monuments, both as regards 
terrace-built structures and various other details. 

Religion was not favourable to constructive art amongst the Per- 
sians. They worshipped Ormuzd as god of light and good, under 
the symbol of fire, as opposed to Abriman, the god of darkness, and 
promoter of evil. They had consequently no images, and they had 
also no temples, because sacrifices were conducted m the open air. 
he essential element was therefore wanting for the n«e and develop- 
ment of construct!! a art. 
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§ 54 In latm times, however, when Egypt and the Gieek colo- 
nies of Asm Minor were subjected to the Persians, we know that the 
Persian kings employed Egyptian and Grecian aitists in budding 
their pnlaoes, The monuments which have been preserved to ns 
show, however, a peculiar charaotei m spite of every mutation of 
foreign architecture Many of these structures belong, it is true, to 
the fourth oentury, tho period of the Sassamdes,* but consideiable 
remains have been discoveied dating from tho times of the successors 
of Cyrus 

In tho neighbourhood of Mmghab nio those of Pasargad®, a 
town founded by Cyrns, where was the burymg-place of the Persian 
kings At this plaoe is the tomb of Cyius Seven stages form a 
pyramidal building 40 feet high, 44 feet long, and 40 feet broad at 
tlie base, and constructed of enormous blocks of white maible. On 
tho topmost surface is a little house with a gable-shaped roof of 
maible, in winch formerly' stood the golden coffin, surrounded by all 
kinds of costly vessels 

§ 35 Tlie most important monuments of Persian nrt, besides tlie 
tombs of the later Persian kings, are the magnificent ruins of Cbehil 
Minai (tbe forty pillars) They are lemnns of the great palaces of 
Peisepolis, which were overthrown by Alexander the Great, and 
use in tei races at the foot of Mount Rachmed , they aie con- 
structed of tho blackish -giey marble of the mountain itself, and 
aie 1400 feet long by 900 feet broad According to the modem 
deciphering of tlie inscriptions, these palaces were built partly by 
Xerxes, and partly by Darius. A magnificent double staucase runs 
along tho walls of tbe terrace (Fig 67), and leads to a portal, on 
the entrance piers of which are hewn gigantic, fanciful animal 
forms, resembling tbe Assyiinn, beyond which, colonnades and 

* This was a dynasty founded byArtaxeracs in tba third century no., whose power 
reached its highest point under Chosroes, mtranmed Uisobirvan— ? c , Tho Just— a 
contemporary of Justinian, and was only overthrown by tho invasion of tho Arah p 
This Persian Architecture under tho Sassamdes appears to have been n mixture of 
tho old Persian dements with Grecian. Tho semicircular arch over doors and -windows 
ns well as niches occurs, however, not unfrequeatly in bmldings which probably 
belong to tho lator period of tho Sassamdes An clhptio form of arch is, moreover, 
peculiar to buddings of tho Sassamdes penod, tho oross section of winch losombles 
nn egg placed on end 
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teiiaco nre stunted other buildings of \anous descriptions, ns also 
colonnades, tho walls of which are adoined with sculpture, and 
contain smaller chambeis, which possibly constituted the habitable 
rooms of the palace Tho original intention of other large nuns close 
at hand cannot bo conjoctured Tho whole is surrounded by a wall 
which abuts on the rocks wlncn lie bohind 

§ 56 Tho workmanship of the white maible columns, and of 
tho Inigo squared stones which nro joined without cement, shows a 
cultivated skill (Fig 68) The walls are covered with sculptures 
and inscnptions m the Persian cuneiform choiactor, those which 
ha\o already been dcciplicicd betoken tho forms of consecration and 
titles of Danus and Xerxes Tho columns in the rains of Persepohs 
mo circular aud slender, and have capitals and bases The capital 
generally consists of two half-horses or bulls, whoso foie feet oveilap 
tlio bordei of tho shaft, and which aro placed back to back (Fig 
69) Piobnbly a beam was nisei ted bctw'con then necks, which 
served ns a suppoit for tlio real transverse roof-beams laid upon it 
Other capitals are more compact (Figs 70 and 71), where from the 
lowoi pnrt, which is in tho shapo of a globular vessel, uses a slender 
cup, supporting a lofty member with double volutes or sciolls on tho 
foul sides, which correspond with those of the Grecian Iomo capitals 
(Fig 72), but which aro introduced not horizontally but perpen- 
diculaily The base consists of fillets and a leaf-covered torus resting 
on a circular plinth 

Tho columns havo fine flutmgs and stand tolerably far apart from 
each other, fiom six to seven times the diameter, and consequently 
liavo a very light appearanco Tho entablature, of which nothing has 
been preset ved, was probably of wood. To judge by the existing en- 
tablntuio in tho tombs, a certain resemblance must have existed in 
this featuie to the Grecian Iomo style On an architrave consisting 
of tlneo projecting stages, an upper beam rested on small blocks 
similar to tho Iomo dentils, on which was a broad frieze with 
sculpture, 6uch as a row* of bulls or dogs But in the more ornate 
and slender structuie of tho palaces at Pelsopolis, tho entablatures 
were doubtless more elegant than those which were constructed for 
the tombs 

The doors have a squaie bolder and a cornice similar to tho 

r 2 
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Egyptian entablature, consisting of a eyma vrith a facia over an 
astragal With tins exception, nothing at all is found that refers to 


\ 



Volute of Ine Peroaa Column. 

01 wincidwTijth Egyptian taste, although we know that after the 
of Egypt Camby ? es caused architect 1 ? to he summoned to 
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erect the ro^al palaces It must, liowevei, be understood that by tins 
term only artisans are meant, to whom was entrusted tbe task of 
carrying out the woiks in tbe usual native style 

The development of a peculiar architectural style amongst the 
Persians is to be accepted as probable, but a style based upon 
foreign models intioduced bj them Remains of other Persian 
monuments present traces of terracc-hhe designs until immense 
lliglits of steps, Tillich aie also, as we have seen, characteristic 
of Babylonian architectuie Though the Persians had adopted, 
beside these terraces, many other ch.imcteiistics of Assyrian archi- 
tecture, still the Persian style is essentially to be distinguished by its 
light porticos instead of the heavy' massive walls, and by tbe simpler 
and more regular ground-plan of its buildings , but, abov e all, bv 
the pcculm formation of its columns. 
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§ 57 Ar the conclusion of that portion of tins woik which treats 
of the architectural styles of the ancient races of Asia, a short reference 
must lie made to Chinese architecture 

Fig 73 Indian art made its entrance into 



Porcelain Tower at Nankin 


China with the woiship of Buddha. But 
still diversities, corresponding to t the 
different nationalities, were gradually in- 
troduced Instead of the Indian dagoba 
there appears a towCr-hke construction 
of many storeys, growing smaller towards 
the top and with the stages distinctly 
maiked, and covered with gay-coloured 
curved roofs to which bells n ere attached 
(Fig 73) 

These tower-like edifices, which were, 
foi the most part, octagonal, were con- 
structed, like the temples, for the purpose 
of religious worship. 

The details of Chinese architecture 
show much affinity with late Indian. 
For example, m the upper part of the 
column, cuived brackets weie employed 
instead of a capital for the support of 
the aiclutrave 

Chinese structures have nothing dur- 
able about them, foi perishable wood 
forms an essential element m their con- 
struction, and they were moieiemarkablc 
foi then elegance and slender propoitions 
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than for their vast dimensions The loofs mo especially characteristic, 
the most striking pcculiauty being that they are always curved, aad 
have figures on them in high relief, as well as at the corners, from 


Chinese Puvuiou 


Part of n Chinese Pnuhon 


illicit luuig bells, and llmt they arc dccoiatcd with all kinds of 
embellishments, such ns gilt dragons, and other fantastic carvings 
(Figs 74, 7o, ntul 7C) 


ft,' Am 
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Pntnnco j*ite to tlio Tuujilo of Confucius at Shanghai. 
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The introduction of bright colours and of glittering porcelain 
and glazed tiles, forms a peculiar feature in Chinese architecture. 

The architecture of the Chinese temples does not differ from that 
of the other buildings. They are, for the most part, small, and 
consist of one chamber surrounded by porticos (Fig 77) The 
palaces are constructed in the same way as the temples, and aro 
more remarkable foi their size than their beauty 


Fig 77 



Tlio Gbmese do not possess the art of arching large spaces, 
consequently numerous columns are introduced for the support of the 
ceilings and roofs, these are of wood, and sometimes carved and 
sometimes plain, but invariably painted 

It is essential to the complete character of a Chinese villa that 
its neighbourhood he adorned with a supplement of aitificial rocks 
and woodland scenery, with water-courses with budges, and with 
fountains, grottos, and fantastic rockeries 

Chinese architcctuie is as invariable as everything else in 'the 
Celestial Empnc, and Chinese art, generally, is the same as it was 
many hundreds of jetrs ago. 
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GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE 

§ 58 We arc now entering on tcmtoiy winch lies nearer homo, 
on the considciation of nn nicliitoctmnl style which lias spread itself 
not only over Qicece, hut over Asia and Afuca and wherever Grecian 
civilization made its way 

The priests, among the Giceks, foimcd no exclusive class Then 
mythological traditions were no piiests' myths, but popular saga 
Their poets had a great influence m tlio foimation of their religious 
economy, which, though based on tiadition, was susceptiblo pf many 
deviations It adapted and gave a ficc poetic meaning to the saga 
of other nations, which contained natural perceptions veiled in a 
mythic guise 

§ 59 A main element, of Giecian cliarnctei was moderation, 
and at the same time a hold love of fieedom, in conjunction with an 
instinctive dread of everything impure and unholy, and a childlike 
rcvcienco for tlio godlike, the holy', and the lawful This love of 
proportion and beauty, together with a practical energetic feeling, 
foims one pccuhai supenonty of tho Greeks Feelmg instinctively 
liow fai they ought to go, they did not need the rcstiamts of pnestly 
dogma Whilst, therefore, the nations amongst whom religion was 
in evciy lespoot the immediate teacboi, letaincd a trace of tho 
meubus in all their intellectual transactions, tho Grecian race moved 
onwards m natural easy grace 

First Period— Till tiie Time of Soloji 

§ GO, Tho designation "Classical Art" is applied to Grecian 
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art, and includes Roman ait, winch was akin to and borrowed from 
it Several stages have to be noticed in the development of Grecian 
art, the first of which coincides with the Trojan wai The taking 
of Troy is assigned to the yeai 1184 bg The tribe of the Pelasgi 
was at that time spread over Greece, who piobably leceived their 
eailiest civilization from lmmigiant foreigners, namely, fiom Danaus 
and Cecrops the Egyptians, and from Cadmus the Phoenician. 

Even in those early times numerous colonies spread themselves 
from Greece ovei the islands of the Mediterranean and in Asia 
Minor and Italy, and mms of buildings by these colonists in those 
countries still give evidence of then Pelasgic origin. 

§ 61 Our earliest information legardmg Giecian civilization 
and art is gained from the Homeric poems Wo there see that the 
influence of the Egyptian colonists must either ha\ e been vety insig- 
nificant or soon been merged in the Greek spirit, especially as 
regards ethics, form of government, and religious teaching and wor- 
ship, whereas, on the other hand, the Greek character had not as yet 
pervaded architecture. 

§ 62 Of the buildings of this period we know but little, and 
only remains of the circular walls round towns and palaces, which aie 
known undei the name Cyclopean, exist at the present day These 
are found both in Greece itself and in many of the Greek colonies, 


Kg 70 . 



Cyc’opoan Wall Tho Lion’. Sato at Mjccnas 


as in Italy and Sardinia Such walls consist of gigantic polygonal 
blocks of stone, the comers of which fit accurately into one anotliei 
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(Fig 78) Other structures of tins kind consist of regular blocks of 
equal height (Fig 79) Both kinds are constructed entirely without 


mortal The oldest of 
these monuments are 
formed of enormous un- 
hewn boulders in then 
natural shape laid one on 
another, and the inter- 
stices filled up with 
smaller stones 

§ 63 Regarding the 


Pig 80 



palaces, we gather from 
the Homeric description 


Section of tlio Treasure Houso of Atreus at 
Ifycenrc 


, that they were surrounded 


Fig 81 


by one of the walls men- 
tioned above, and had an 
outer and an inner court, 
the latter of which was 
surrounded by porticos 
and chambers This led 
to a large columnar hall 
foi festive assembhes 
The chambers for the 
family and women were 
behind Costly stuffs 
lined the walls and served 
to enhance the splendoui 
of these palaces 

§ 64 Peculiar vault- 
ed buildings often ox- - 
isted in connection with 
the palaces for the pie- 
servation of valuables , 
the base of those tiea- 
sure-houses is circulai, 



and their covering of a dome shape , it does not, howevei, foim 
an arch, but courses of stones aie laid horizontally over one another 
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ie sucli a way tkat each couise projects koyond tko one below 
it, till tke space at the kigkest course becomes so nanow tkat a single 
stone covers it. Of all tlioso tkat liave been piesened till tke 
present day, tke tieasure-kouse of Atrens at Mycenos is tko most 
remarkable (Fig SO) Ornamental fragments, which belonged to 
these buildings, lead to tke conjecture that Mesopotamian art bad 
some influence on the earliest Grecian buildings, ns may be seen by 
a companson of Fig 81 with Fig o! 

§ 65 In tke fui tlier gradual development of Giecian culture, 
tke severe Doric style which tke Dorian race bi ought with them at 
their immigration, began to exercise a perceptible influence on niclii- 
tecture also In consequence of this change, the old Asiatic gor- 
geousness was felt to bo out of place, and was consequently aban- 
doned Although opinions may never coincide as to tke prototype 
and ongin of tke Doric sty le, it is enough for us to know tkat at its 
first appeaiance it gained consideration and acceptation by its noble 
simplicity and its powerful and legular outlines 

§ 66 Of tke monuments of this period only tke ruins of a 
temple at Corinth aie remaining, these agiee m all essentials with 
tke later development of the Done style, and only differ in tke pro- 
portions Tke columns, for instance, arc only four times then diametci 
in height Other buildings, of which winters inform us, weie tke 
temples of Heie and Olympia at Samos 

§ 67 The Ionic style was also probably fust mtioduced during 
this period, inasmuch as it occurs at tke beginning of the next 
period in buildings of importance Wo may assume tkat at first, 
following tke popular character and taste, tko Dorians built only in 
the Doric, and tke Ionians only m tke Ionic stylo, but tkat subse- 
quently both styles neie not confined to tke races to which they 
belonged, but that a free choice was left open to each. 

i i 

Second Pgiuod — T o Tin; Tijie of Pinictrs 

§ 68 The establishment and development of tke Doric and 
Ionic oiders, about the beginning of tke sixth century befoie Christ, 
forms a second peuod of Grecian architecture, and was signalized by 
numeious buildings. 
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Tlie most important wove tlio temples of Olympic Zeus at Athens, 
and of Apollo at Delphi, both in the Done style, and that of Diana 
at Ephesus, in the Ionic 

§ 69 This lively taste for ivories of art was fostered by the 
jealous uvalry of the republican communities m the erection of mag- 
nificent buildings, to procure means for laismg which no efifoit was 
spared in the way of public and private contributions The veiy 
aitists contributed their share thiough then enthusiasm and the 
cultivation of the love of the beautiful amongst the people. The 
islands also, and the Ionian towns on the coast of Asia Minor, took 
pait m sumlai effoits, as did also the Gieek colonies in Lower Italy 
and Sicily, which were foi the most part Douan 

§ 70 It is in these countries that the eaihest and most remark- 
able of the monuments of this peuod still exist At Pcestum, which 
was founded 600 no, aie to be found well-pi eserved remains of 
buildings which wore elected soon after the foundation of the city 
Sicily contains similar remains of Donan temples , such nio the temples 
at Syracuse, Selinus, Agngentum and Egosta, all built in the same 
heavy, stuuted stylo their columns arc not much slendoier than 
those at Piestum (41 diameteis high) In Gieece itself, tho 
temple of Miueiva at iEgina may bo mentioned as fanly preserved 
tins was constuictcd directly after the expulsion of tho Peisians 
479 ii o 

No building of this period m tho Ionic stylo lias lasted tiU the 
present day. 


Tniiro PrnioD — F rom Punier, ns to Alexander the Great 

§ '1 Grecian art attained its highest perfection after tho 
Persian wars, a lcsult winch was in part brought about by tho 
necessity of rebuilding the demolished city of Athens. Considerable 
buildings were undertaken ns early ns the times of Themistoeles and 
Cimon, but tho greatest architectural activity was developed under 
Penclcs, who built the temple of Pallas on the Acropolis, and a gate 
called the Fropylon, which led to the citadcL 

Other places, too, ns Elcusis, Rlmmnos, Semon, and Tlionkos 
contained magnificent temples But not temples alone, buddings 
for other public purposes, such as theatres, &c, were elected 
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These buildings of the time of Pencles were still for the most part 
built m the Done style, w liicli had, however, assumed lighter and 
more graceful proportions, w ithout at the same time losing its dis- 
tinctive character of majesty 

The purest and noblest of these buildings was the Parthenon, 
which remains a model of this ctj le for all ages, and its architects 
were Ictinus and Callicrates 

§ 72 Except m a temple on the Ihssus and m the interior of 
the Parthenon, the Ionic style is found m only one important 
building of this period, namely, the Erechtheium, which is a union 
of three temples, of winch one was dedicated to the hero Ereetheus, 
the second to Mmerva Polias, as protectress of tho city, whilst the 
third was sacred to the Nymph Pandrosus, one of the daughters of 
Cecrops In the last-mentioned, caryatide figures were introduced 
mstead of columns 

§ 73 Of other temples which were limit after the time of 
Pencles, the following are especially noteworthy tho temple of 
Apollo at Bassm, m Arcadia, sirailai to the Parthenon, and in winch 
the Done, Ionic, and Connthian styles were alike introduced, and the 
temple of Mmerva Alea at Tagea, the largest and most beautiful of 
the temples of the Peloponnese, which was the wort of Scopas the 
Athenian, and in which all the three mders likewise occur 

The Ionic style was retamed in Asia Minor, hut it became less 
stunted and ncher , whilst in Sicily the heavy Doric style continued 
to he preferred 

A freer treatment than was admissible in the case of temples was 
employed in smaller buildings , as, for instance, the Clioragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens 

§ 74 The general characteristic of the architecture of this period 
was mature developement. The Done style, freed from its former 
heaviness, developed a splendid grace The Ionic stylo was no 
longer confined to the race of the Hellenes and to Asia Minor, and 
displayed a ncher and brighter phase, joined with the seventy of the 
Done Lastly, the Conntluan order was occasionally used, especially 
for smaller monuments. 
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Fourth Period — From Alexander toe Great till the 
Surjuoation of Greece in the Middle of the Second 
Clniury after Christ. 

§ 75 Alo\ander, the founder of a mighty empne, was especially 
solicitous for the fuitheiaace . Grecian ait Although after lus 
death Ins empire was split up into many individual states, yet they 
were ruled by Gicck princes Grecian culture, in consequence, was 
widely spread, as these princes were naturally desnous to promote its 
interests m then capitals New cities were founded, such ns Alev- 
andiia and Antioch, as also Trons, Nicomedia, Prusia, and Scleuoia, 
and consequently new fields of Inborn wero opened for architects, who 
carried out their designs with a splendour and luxuiy which was but 
little in accordance with the pievious into of expenditure In Greece, 
on the other hand, no such amount of building wns going on, as her 
wants had been supplied in this respect by bygone generations The 
Corinthian style was almost exclusively employed in the few build- 
ings which wero elected, while the Done fell neaily into disuse, and 
generally speaking a taste for the colossal pi evaded From hence- 
forward the true Grecian spmt and conception of form disappeared 
from aichitecture It became susceptible to foreign elements, or, 
properly speaking, dwindled down mto them 

§ 76 After this short historical summaiy an attempt must now 
bo mado to chainctciizo the individual component parts which con- 
stitute the sum total of Grecian architecture. 

And first of all the nature of the tomplos must ho investigated 
and made clear — those buildings by which the development of Grecian 
aichitecturo becomes especially evident to us, and which formed its 
principal aim and object, and which served as a type for buildings of 
another character 

§ 77 The typical form of temple did not alter, but variations 
in individual architectural details gave expiession to characteristic 
diffeiences of style Those differences form certain orders or styles, 
the pocuhauties of which are easily recognized, and are permanently 
accepted as generic Still, however, in different buildings slight 
modifications and alterations in proportion and ornamentation aie 
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found, and a treatment of details tlint was sometimes vigorous, somo- 
times delicate Such modifications, however, are always so intioduced 
as to harmonize With the existing style. 

§ 78 These orders or styles aie usually called the column- 
orders, because it is m the column that the diffeience of style is 
most cleaily perceptible Of these ordeis theie weie in Gieece, until 
the time of the Romans, three — viz., tlio Doric, the Ionic, and tho 
Corinthian, which were developed and adopted m tho foiegoing 
historical succession The Done style is charactenzod by simplicity 
and stiength, the Ionic by giace and delicacy, the Corinthian by 
more lightness and richness of decoiation. Of those orders tlio Done 
and the Ionic weie those which were the eailiest and oftenest employed 
m Greece, the formei of the two being piefened foi largo temples. 
Later the Coiintluan oidei supervened, and was puncipally used 
for buildings of small dimensions It was the Romans who first 
employed this oidei in piefeieuce in the poiticos of their temples 
of large dimensions, because it was intrinsically adapted to meet 
tlieir taste for splendour and effect The two flrstnamcd orders 
were so designated from tho names of the laces by which they were 
employed and developed 

In spite of all diffeionce of the foim and chaiacter bf the details, 
the entire structuio m both oideis Tests on the same principles 
The severity and simplicity of the Done order is expressed not only 
by the impression of the whole building, hut also veiy clearly by the 
profile of the smallest moulding of the same , that is, by the shape 
of its outline, or what might be termed the piofile of its intersection 
by a plane The greater elegance of the Ionic order is expressed 
on the other hand both m its ensemble and its details, by finer and 
more numerous mouldmgs and by richer and moie gi aceful orna- 
mentation Whilst the foimei oidei sheds its solemn and subhmO 
influence at a distance, the latter appears to be suitable for thoso 
buildings which have to be viewed more olosely 

§ 79 The principal parts which constitute a column-order aie as 
follows — 

The column, which is always circulai, and becomes smaller to- 
waids the top , this is called diminution This tapering does not, 
however, assume the form of a straight hne, but of an livpeibohc 
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curve, winch k called the entasis, for the column swells m a gentle 
cuive towards the middle, and the straight line is lcsumed as it 
appioaches the top Whilst the diminution answers the puipose of 


Fig S’ 



supporting tlio weight, tlio curve gives an elastic and lifelike 
appearance to the support Whilst the convex line pievents the 
column fiom looking concave, the curve is in reality so slight that it 
is hardly perceptible, being in the Parthenon, for instance, only of 

the height of the column 

The shaft is ornamented with flirtings, wlucli surround it. These 
aie perpendicular channellings whidla give the column a varied and 
animated appearanco hv the alternation of light and shade, and 
pleasingly emphasizo its enculai form (See Figs 111 and 114 for the 
Done, and Figs 118 and 119 foi the Ionic and Corinthian orders) 

§ 80 Belonging to the shaft, with the evception of the Bone, 
is the base or foot, which is lequisito on [esthetic grounds It 
always consists of horizontal members, of which the lowei is a quad- 
rangular slab, callod the plinth, and the upper assume erthei n 
convex or a hollow profile As a transition to the horizontal enta- 
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Mature the column lins besides a capital, ■wind), in its organic forma- 
tion, is to lie regarded as the head of the column, and at the same 
time is the most characteristic part of the column-ordei 

§ 81 On the capital rests the entablature (see Fig 82), con- 
sisting of three principal parts • the architrave, the frieze, and the 
cornice, orer which rises on the front and back sides the pediment 
or gable, composed of tiles or slabs of marble, forming a slanting - 
roof of more or less acute inclination • on the fiont side are placed 
ante-fins, which are generally ornamented with a palm-leaf. 

On the apex and two lorver angles of the pediment were intro- 
duced acioteria, sometimes ornaments of flowers and tendrils (Figs. 

F‘S 81 Fig 86 


I'i.'P'.lc tile from the Temple 
of Duma, at Ephesus. 

F>E 84. 


Aerotem, or Ihwf-rcJfo'al, from the Acrotsria from the Temple of Mroero at ^Egipo. 

Temple of Ihc.eos at Athens. 

83 ami 84), and sometimes statues of gods or animals (Fig S5) 
Thc=e were placed on small pedestals, and offered an aesthetic con- 
trast to the sliding eflect which would otherwise hate been pro- 
duced by tho oblique lines of the pediment. 

The tjinpmum, which was somewhat recessed, contained groups 
of 'tatni s in high relief, which represented some mythological e\ CDt.' 

$5 8* In conjunction with the column mention must here he 
trudn </ Mio an in*, which were onmnally the protecting- fronts 
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of the side walls in. temples m antis (see Section 84), these were 
also slightly projected sidewaids. In Giecian buildings these 
antse are never crowned with a capital, as these werd only cal- 

Fig 8fl Fig ST 



3 


Section and View from beneath of tho Caissons 
from tho Propjlceum at Elousis. 


Conuco and Soclo 
of Antic. 


culated for a round shaft They have, however 
their peculiar base and capping, which are 
quite different from those of tho column, 
and aie generally continued nlong the inter- 
vening walls, and answer the purpose of sup- 
porting the architraves 01 cross beams which lie between tho 
columns and the wall On these ctosb beams are slabs for the 
ceiling of the poitico, in which caissons, 1 e, square panels, aro 
hollowed (Fig 87) 

§ 83 When all these architectural details are united in one 
harmonious whole, this ensemble has an incomparably imposing 
effect from the natural simplicity and clearness of its arrangement 
and especially the mannei m which tho sculptural embellishment is 
introduced, so as nevei to como into collision with the architectural 
orgumsm, but rather to accommodate itself to it. In no Grecian 
monument is a sense of excess produced by superabundance of orna- 
mentation 01 sculpture on individual paits of the structure, such as 
pediment or frieze This separation of tho plastic from the archi- 
tectural element, together with its subordination to the dominant 
motive, is especially worthy of imitation for all time Caryatides 
(Fig SS) are a blending of architecture and sculpture, hut they are 
not of frequent occurrence These Cur) a tides are human figures, 
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winch serve as supports instead of a column (Fig, 89), and a similar 
purpose is answered Ly male figuies, which are technically called 
Atlantes 

§ 84 Foims of temples The different forms of temples are 
constituted by the application of the above-mentioned architectonical 
peculiarities in a less or grentei degree 

1 The temple in antis (Fig 90), m which the pteromata, or ends 


Fig 88 Fig DO Fig 89 



Car) at i s from tho Ercclithcum Prostyle Profilo of the Caryatis, Fig SB, 

fit Athens with pedestal and entablature. 

of the side walls, project so as to form pilaster-like piers called ante, 
between which aie columns, geneially two m numbei 

2 The piostyle (Fig 91), m which tho pronaos, or porch, is foimed 
m its entire bieadtli by a disposition of columns, generally four m 
number, so that the coiner columns stand in fiont of the ante with 
an intervening space 

3 The amphiprostyle, in which both the front and back of the 
temple have the prostyle anangement 

4 The peristyle or peripteral (Fig 92), surrounded by columns on 
all sides, m which the front and back fieijuently have double rows of 
columns, and are both iic.Yabtyle 
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5 The pseudopeiipteial, occumng extremely lately m Giecian 
architecture, in which the pcnpteral is imitated by columns attached 
to the walls 

6 The dipteial, sun ounded by a double colonnade, ruth porticos 
of from eight to ton columns m front (Fig ,93) 


Tig 92 Fig 03 Tig 04 



Tomplo of Theseus tit Tem]jIo of J upitor Olympus ut Templo of Jupitor Olympus at 
Atlions Fonptoral Athena Dipteral. Sclmuntum Fseudodipteral 


7 The pseudodipteial, which lately occuis, is a dipteral with the 
inner range of columns omitted throughout (Fig. 94) 

S The cuculai temples weie of two kinds — 
ci The most usual was the pcnpteral, which had a circular celln, 
oi cell, suirounded by a colonnade (Fig 95) 
b The monopteral, wlucli was an open cncle of columns suppos- 
ing a roof oi entablatuie, and consequently without a celln 
c The pseudoperipteral, m which, as in the oblong pseudo- 
peripteral, the columns weie attached to the Ug 05 

w'alls of the cclla 

These ciroulai temples, which are far from 
common, and in which Corinthian columns aie 
usually employed, were, foi the most pait, 
intended for the worship of Vesta 

§ 85 A fui tlier distinction was made m 
temples according to the number of columns in Tcml , lo on ^ tt t 

front ; this number, however, was always an TitoU. 
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even one They are called tetiastyle, nexastjle, oetastyle, decastyle, 
and dodecastyle, from having four, six, eight, ten, and twelve columns 
respectively The numhei of columns lengthways in the peripteral was 
very various, but was generally uneven. The Hypoethral was a 
temple of large dimensions, in which the inner space, or cella, was 
open, and had within its walls colonnades corresponding to the ex- 
ternal rows of columns, which were often double Thus the temple in 
Fig 93 is a decastyle hypoethral dipteral 

A further distinction is drawn according to the space between 
the columns thus we have the pycnostyle (narrow column), 14 
times the diameter measured at the apophage , systyle (close 
column), 2 diameters , eustyle (elegant column), 2^- diameters , din- 
style (wide column), and arcestyle (very wide column) See Fig 96 
The last two varieties do not properly belong to Grecian architec- 
ture, but were called into existence by the Romans 


Fig 96 


pjcnott’jlc, name co’imm. 


t'jA'jlc, doze column 


ttgmt ej’mun 


- o 


31- 


© 

© 


d as'ylf, vndc column 


arzotyic, t ve-y \ndo column 


Diagram ot Intcrcolnmnmtion 

§ SO The temple consisted nf (he cella, or naos, which was 
lighted from above, and without w mdows, and of the portico, or pro- 
naos, which was connected with the naos by a door Special 
sanctuana were connected with many of these cell® (a, Fig 94), 
whilst m other instances there occurred a posticum, or opisthodomus, 
annexed, which probably served as a treasury. - 

^ S7 As regards the form of the temples, it was influenced, as 
We av e prex lously seen, in various ways, by the peculiarities of the 
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Doric and Ionic races ; but the different parts must now be described 
more fully and more clearly than was done in the general preliminary 
sketch contained in Sections 70 — 82. And first of all attention must 
be called to the mouldings, which to a certain degree constitute the 
architectural alphabet. In the same way as letters serve for the 
formation of words in order to express thought, so the mouldings, 
viewed collectively, are of service in the definition of architectural 
character. 

The characteristics of mouldings are expressed by their profile ; 
that is, the external outline of their intersection by a plane. The form 
of the profile constitutes the essential criterion of the differences and 
gradations of style not only in Grecian architecture, but also in later 
styles. A due understanding of the subject is consequently of the 
highest importance. 

The principal mouldings are the following : 

The list, fillet, or tenia, which is particularly employed as a con- 
necting link between curved mouldings (Fig. 97). When broader 
it forms the abacus. It also, as the corona (t/eison ) in the Doric, 


forms the most essential moulding of the cornice. 


The astragal (Fig. 99) Fig, o". 

is a small moulding, of a 

Fig. 98. 

Fig. 90, 

i c 

semicircular profile, which ■ -1 

serves as a bead be- ■ 

Fillet. 

tween other mouldings, 

Ten in. 

Astragal. 


or to mark off the neck at the junction of the capital and the 
shaft. 

When this astragal assumed larger dimensions, it was employed 
at the base of the column, and was called the torus (Fig. 100). 


Fig. 101. 


Fig, ioo. 


Fig. 102. 



■ Ovo'.o. To™. Echtou, 

The swelling egg-shaped ovolo (Fig 101) occurs in the Done 
cornice, at its upper termination, beneath a fillet, and is also cm- 
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ployed between other mouldings When enriched It is Called ail egg 
and tongue moulding, and is employed as pait of the Ionic capital 
With a lather moie oblique cuive and moie marked projection, the 
moulding occuis as the echinus in the Done capital (Fig. 102), and 
with furthei alteration in outline as the cjma or ogee of the Doiic 
entablature. 


pl S 103- Fig lOi rig 103 Fig 100 



Ciirctti Ciu otto formed of two 

quarter circles 


The cavetto was a hollow moulding m the shape of a quadrant, 
which, when of small dimensions, was used between other mouldings, 
as, for instance, at the upper and low ei ends of the neck , but when 
of huge size it was also employed as the crowning moulding of the 
cornice (Fig 104), though when so used in Grecian buildings its 
shape was somewhat contracted (Fig 105) 

In the Attic base a cavetto occurred, which was composed of two 
quarter-circles wuth diffeient ladn (Fig 106) 

The cyma, m the shape of a wavy line, wns convex above and 
concave below (Fig 107) Fig 108 lepresents tlie same sharply 
indented, as it occuned, foi instance, in the capitals of ant® in 
Grecian aichitecture (Fig 108) 

Fig 100 Fig 108 Fig 107 Fig 110 



° pnX Bird’s leak. Cyma Cyma rovom, or Talon 

The ogee was frequently employed as the upper division of 
the Ionic and Corinthian cornice, but it was then concave above and 
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convex bolow, and was surmounted by a fillet (Fig 109) Both mould- 
ings, 107 and 109, weie employed as base mouldings in tlieir reversed 
shape, and were then known as cyma i cvei set (Fig 110 a and &) 

§ 88 Of the two styles which were employed by the Dorian and 
Ionian races, and which are m conse- 
quence visually called the Done and 
Ionic orders, the oldei is the Doric 
Its principal features, as well ns its 
mouldings aud ornaments, are simple, 
its charactei is severe, and it bears 
throughout the impress of repose, 
solidity, and strength 

The Doric columns (Fig 111), 
which aie short, powerful, and closely 
ranged togetliei, m order to support 
the weight of the massive entablature, 
consist of the shaft and the capital, 
and rest immediately without base on 
the upper step, which serves as the 
ground-floor, or stereobate of the temple 
The shaft is channelled perpendicularly 
into twenty flutes, which have a sharp 
edge, or ains (Fig 114), aud is greatly 
diminished towards the top, so that 
the diameter above is much less than 
at the base This tapering does not 

take place in a stiaight line, but by a „ _ , , ,, _ , 

r ° J Doric Column from the Tcmplo 

gradual decrease iu a gentle parabolic of Neptune ntrncstnm 
curve, which is known as the entasis 

§ 89 The capital (Figs 113 and 116), the object of which in 
supporting weight is clearly evident, consists of three paits The 
echinus is the most important of these, as being by its formation most 
essentially characteristic of the various shades of difference in the 
Done style The echinus is surrounded at the lower part by several 
fillets, as also by a cavetto, or other hollow moulding, and Is separated 
at the top from the architrave by the abacus, which is a cjuadrangular 
block, piojeetmg considerably bejond the shaft The antse, or 
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pilasters which correspond to the columns, have no capitals, properly 
speaking, but a top moulding of the description show n in the profile 
in Fig 115 


Ti~ 112 . Fij 115 Tic. 123 






Flstmrs c: the Dcrs 
Colttnc, J Kale. 


§ 90 The ar- 
chitrave is a rectan- 
gular block, sepa- 


Pre5ko:FJ’i*. o^a«r ProSfcefa FroSicofaltancCapilal by a prqject- 

the Edntm; smith m pflasUr »i the Rrihenrcs at inv fillet from the 

Fig 113 ca an en- comi'e. Alb ere, ° 

krgea S53!e. iheze. 


Hr lit' 



Che Dai.. Order in tie P&nnteiaa ati^er. 


The frieze of the Done order 
is not taken up with sculpture in 
uninterrupted succession, hut it 
occure in groups at regular inter- 
vals, separated by features called 
tryglyphs (Fig 11C a), which are 
quadrangular, projecting slabs, 
higher than they are broad, with 
perpendicular channels, and are 
to he considered as supports of 
the comice. They are distributed 
in such a way, that one occurs over 
the middle of each column and of 
each intervening space, in the 
case of the comer columns, how- 
over, the tryglyphs are introduced 
at the comers and not over the 
centre of the column The spaces 
formed between the tsyglyphs 
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(ire called metopes (Z>) They are eithei squares or oblongs of 
greater breadth than height, and -were originally open, and 
occasionally used as depositories for sacrificial implements After 
they were closed, alto-reliefs were generally introduced , which, m 
the larger temples, represented the deeds of gods and heroes, and in 
the smaller one the skulls of animals Under each tiyglyph, under 
the fillet of the aiclntrave, occurs a small facia, from which hangs a 
row of so-called guttae, 01 drops (c), which correspond in number and 
position to the tryglyplis 

In the cornice (Figs. 116 and 117) small slabs, called mutules, 
project m the first place over each tryglyph (Fig 116 d), from the 
quadrangular lower side of which, being 
equal in bieadth to the tryglyph s, depend Fig 117 

three rows of guttm, similar to those 
which occur below the tryglyph They 
ka\ e a slanting direction, and are some- 
times introduced not only over the 
tryglyphs, but also ovei tho metopes 
The prominent slab oi corona which caps 
these (compare Fig So q) is finished off 
by an independent leaf-moulding, which 
is in its turn surmounted by the cyma, oi 
ogee, which, being of large proportions 
and decorated with lions’ heads, forms the 
topmost finish of the structure 

The pediment has neither tryglyphs nor mutules 
§ 91 During then period of development, Done buildings as- 
sumed heavy, massive proportions Most of the Grecian temples m 
Italy and Sicily belonged to this period The diminution of the 
column is so marked that the diameter of the upper part only equals 
two-thirds of the loner ( see Fig 111), the distance between the 
columns scarcely evceeds the breadth of the lower diameter, which in 
itself uas equal to one-foui th of the height of the column At the 
same time the entablature is occasionally half the height of the 
column, whilst the pediment assumes the same proportion The 
mouldings, especially the echinus, have profiles which correspond with 
these heavy proportions Many temples, however, which preset 
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this heavy character in their mam outlines, are more elegant in 
subsidiary detail 

§ 92 On the other hand, during the palmy days of the Done 
style, when it was in general use in Greece itself, by abandoning its 
former too heavy proportions it ceased to convey the impression of 
excessive strength and without relinquishing any of its beauties, it 
assumed that tender hut, at the same time, magnificent grace which 
is characteristic of Grecian genius The column had a diminution 
of only one-sixtli of the diameter and an interval of 1-]-, and reached 
a height of from of to 6 times the diameter (see Fig S2) The 
height of the entablature and of the pediment was reduced to one- 
tbiid of the height of the column. The individual parts were 
proportionately more elegantly formed 

§ 93. In the period of decadence the proportions became still 


2 -, us l . -h lighter, and the individual parts 

f appeared flat and wanting in cha- 

^ racter, with less reference to the 

v\ structure as a whole 

§ 9i. The Ionic order was 
1 V.J indebted for its earlier develop- 

■i 1 ment to western Asiatic influence, 

j I l’l-m orti,e Fhitmp. ot notably to that of Persepolis , but 

th? iJcdurau'* iiafe.' lts niaturer beauties are to be 
attributed to a Doric source. Its 

t main features aie the same as in the Doric style their 
forms, however, are different The Ionic order has 
more mouldings, its forms are richer and more 
elegant, and, as a style, it is lighter and more grace- 
tul than the Dona The Doric order has been com- 
pared to the male and the Ionic to the female figure 

loiaeraisrioa- ^ 95 The Ionic wIumn has a less diminished 
Erwhttare; oi shaft and a smaller parabolic curve than the Done 
It is, lie the Doric, channelled, the fiutmgs, which 
are Si m number, are separated by annulets (Fig 119), and are 
therefore narrower, but at the same tune deeper, than the Done 
and are terminated at the top and hottom by a final cunature 

§ 96 The column has a base, which, as essential parts, has a 


Ionic rm&r in 
EstsUh^ns tx 
Aticas. 
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Inculdcd or plain cavctto with n toms nl>o\ e (I\ig 3 £11), or ihr loon 
is placed above tno caietti, which arc (hcmsclvtb i epilated Ii\ 


Fig 120 


Fig 121 
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Ionic Capital from the Temple of Minerva Polina at Prions, 


Pig 125 



Fig 126 



Section of the Yoluto 
m Fig 125 


Fig 127 



in front or "behind, form 
volutes, which on both sides 
considerably exceed the 

diameter of the column, and 
also surpass the architrave 
sn breadth These volutes, 
oi scrolls, when viewed Horn 
the side, appear to meet m 
the middle, and form a wavy 
line over the echinus (Fig 
125) The intervals of the 
spiral coils are slightly 
hollowed, in order to bring 
them into more relief, and 
in this way the so-called 
channel is formed, which is 
continued in the horizontal 
portion which connects the 
volutes 

In one description of 
this form of capital the 
volutes project much more 
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prominently and bare double channels, so that they have the 
appearance of two superincumbent and intertwining cushions 
The uppei part of the shaft is, moreover, separated from the mam 
portion by fillets, connected with the capital as a necking, and 
ornamented with enrichments of flowers and tendrils which run 
round it (Fig 128) 


Pie 12 a Pig 129 
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Ionic Capital in tho Ercchtboura at Athens Ionic Capital from tbo Temple of 

Apollo at Bonsai. 

Fig 129 shows an exceptional Iomo capital, which is frequently 
met with, but which differs from the normal shape 

Tho good effect of the Ionic capital is really only produced by the 
front- view It seems calculated to bo introduced between pillars and 
antte, and not m a disconnected peristyle With angle columns In 
angle columns, however, the volutes are sometimes constructed m 
such a way that they meet at both sides diagonally (Fig 130) 


Ti S 1JD 

c. n b 



Half Side VJair Iomo Angle Column from u.o Sections o, From tlio 

Temple of Mincrra Polios afc front , b From tho side 

Athens. Front View 


The capital of the ante and pilasteis is without volutes, ns is 
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teen in Fig 131 The shaft lies no flutrags , the base, on the other 
hand, is the same as in the columns, and is continued lound the walls 
as a plmtli 

§ 98 Thearchitiavo 
Fig 131 consists of several facial 

which project slightly one 
ovei the other, and which 
are separated by small 
hollowed mouldings and 
capped bj r a moulded 
band (Fig 132). The 
frieze is undivided, eithei 
plain oi Tilth arabesques 
lepiesenting eithei im- 
plements used in worship 
or simple plants The 
fi leze also bears the name 
r , g y >,2 of the Zophoius 



Plan of an Angle* 
\ olutc 


Ionic Ant'e Capital from the 
Temple of Minerva Polns 
at Athene 



Ionic Entablature from the Temple of Minerva Po ltas 
at Pnenc 



Picw of Comer Dcntels 
from beneath 


In the cornice the 
coiona foims, as m the 
Done, the principal fea- 
ture, but it does not stand 
out rectangularly, as m 
the Doric order, but gams 
its projection by several 
gradual ncbly moulded 
gradations. 
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\Jnder the coioua, between mouldings which vaiy m dififeient 
instances, occur denticuli, or dentels, which may he defined as small 
quadrangular blocks resembling teeth, cut out at nairow intervals m 
a square block When these dentels meet at the comers (Fig 
133), a plain squaie space is formed m which sometimes an orna- 
mentation, as shown in Fig 133, is introduced, or occasionally a 
glandiform drop, as depicted in Fig 141 

These dentels do not occur in the Ionic structures m Attica during 
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Ionic Cornice from tho Temple of Seotion Df Fig 134, through tho Icon’s head 

Mineral Polina at Pnfine 85 min spout. 


the first and best pei lod in those in Asia Minor, on the other hand, 
they are invariably met with Ovei the dentels and below the corona 
ib the cyma (b), the contour of which is wavy 

The crowning mouldings are earned out conformably to the high 
ornamentation and perfection of the lowei portions The same is 
the case with the upper mouldings of the antas and the coffered work 
in the roof of the intend 

§ 99 As regards the proportions of the Ionic order, no such 
remarkable difference os m the Done is perceptible in the monuments 
which have been preserved to us The height of the column is from 
eight-and-a-half to nine times the lower diametei , the distance 
between the columns averages about twice the diameter, whilo 
the height of the entablatuie is not quite one quartet that of the 
column 

§ 100 The essential difference between the Corinthian order 
and the Ionic consists only m the capital , but its pioportions are 
lighter and more slendpi, and the individual uarts are moie rich and 
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elegant. The column is sometimes ten times the height of the lower 
diameter, and is fluted like the Ionic The liases of the two orders 
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Capital c£ ike Chongu. Monam^t 
cl Lys crates at Athens 


are materially the some. The Attic 
base is generally employed, which has 
been described under the Ionic order 
(Fig 125} 

§ 101. The capital (Figs. 136 and 
137) lias generally the shape of an 
expanded calyx - its form in this in- 
stance, as so often happens in the 
architecture of other natious being 
borrowed flora organic nature. Over 
an astragal, which separates the capital 
from the shaft, rise first two rows of 


leaves, each consisting of eight leaves so 
arranged that those of the second row spring from the interstices of 
the first. From the interstices of this second row spnntf stems with 
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a sort of burl, under the leaves of which sprout two stalks, which curl 
spirally towards both sides, in such a nmnnei that each of the smaller 
scrolls combines m the middle, whilst the thicker ones meet at the 
angles, and, projecting consideiably, form gi aceful volutes The 
Acanthus, or biank-uisine, is imitated m the leaves, as well as m 
the buds and stalks The abacus is square in sbape, with its sides 
curved into a letreatmg semioucle, and its truncated comers covered 
by the conjunction of volutes above refened to (Fig 138) A flower 
is placod m the middlo of each of 
these hollowed sides The above 133 

aio the principal features of the 
Countlnan capital, which is, how- 
ever, susceptible of gieater varia- 
tion and freedom than the capitals 
of otbm ciders The capitals AWof UmConnth^Cap.taL 

sometimes ocrui without volutes 

The structuial tendency which prevails m the capitals of all 
orders to change from the circular form of the shaft into the square 


Fig 130 




Corinthian Capitol from tho Temple of Apollo Didymens at Miletus 

a 2 
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and which m the Doric order takes place immediately, is modified in 
the Ionic hy the \oluted nature of the capital, and in the Corinthian 
by representations of vegetable life. "Without being an actual imi- 
tation of nature, still the designs of nature are therein artistically 
conceived and made use of Tigs 131 and 140 serve as an example 


Fig 140 



Pilaster Capital from the Temple of Apollo Didymrcus. 


how the capitals of ante and pilasters differ at times from those of 
columns 

§ 102 The CoTinthian cornice (Figs 141 to 144*) is only dis- 
tinguished from the Ionic by its mutules and moddlions, which take 
the place of the dentels m the latter style. They are fewer m num- 


Flg 341. 



Conntlmra Cornice from the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Home 


Ti* 145. 



Acanthus Leaf a, front-new 
b, side new 


* O wn5 S the lack of a Connthnn Cornice in any well preserved Grecian 
building, the illustration has to be borrowed from a Iiomm structure Tins, howei cr, 
shows the Grecian design of the Concthian Cornice, with the addition of in ere in ed 
richness in decoration 
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ber, but nchei and more ornamented, os well as moie piojectmg 
They have an undulating shape, like volutes, with an acanthus leaf on 
tho under side (Fig 145) Between these in the coiona leotangular 



Side viotr of ilia Mntules >n Tig 141 


Front vicn of tlio Mutulcs 
ID 1 1" 141 






coffers are sunk, ornamented with v , , , 

Ft? 14J 

loscttos Occasionally dentels oc- 
ern with intitules beneath . in 
fact, tho Conntlnan cornico is 
liable to frequent \nnntions m 
its formation and composition 
§ 103 Grecian niclutccturul 
designs are in general to be deno- 
minated ns national in so far as 
they could only lime bceii de- 
veloped in conjunction w itli that 
love of the beautiful which was so 
eminently characteristic of the 
Greek, together with an intuitive 
perception of limmony and mo- 
deration in embellishment One 

Dimcmal feature, however, of Vio- from bcncitli, mill pantllmss of tho 

1 1 .Mntulcs in Fig 111 

Grecian nrtistic fonns is that 

they owe tlieir existence and development to universal aesthetic laws, 
and that while duo consideration is taken of material and construc- 
tion, the arbitrary principle which we noticed, for instance, in Indian 
architecture, is totally unrecognised, A natural development from 
their ougmal basis is either clearly perceptible, or pointed to m such 
a way that the constructive purpose and design appeal clearly thrpugh 
all enrichment and ornamentation. The form and embelbshment of 
the individual parts are not aibitiarily arianged , and they satisfy 
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the requirements of the eye and the taste by the manner and the 
position in "which they are introduced, and give expression to con- 
structive functions by the employment of most significative forms 

Attention must here be directed to the influence which the beau- 
tiful close-grained marble of which their buildings were constructed 
must have exercised on the outlines of Grecian art By comparison 
with otheT nations we see that the material is of primaiy importance 
m the development of an architectural style, and practically deter- 
mines its forms , exercising as great an influence as do nationalities 
and testhetics Thus m TVestern Asia the constructions of humt or 
unbumt bricks or wood form a striking contrast to the Indian 
monuments of Eastern Asia, which are hewn out of the live rock, 
while both present an equally sund antithesis to Grecian forms 
cf art 

§ 104 As legards the fulfilment of aesthetic requirements, to 
which allusion has been made in a pievious paragraph, special men- 
tion must here be made of tlie way in which the Grecian column 
and its capital exemplifies the conflict of supporting and supported 
bodies, especially the individual parts of the capital. This is shown 
in the Done capital by the echinus and the necking, in the Ionic by 
the volutes, which seem designed like an intermediate elastic cover- 
ing The shaft, besides, typifies the same pnnciple m its vigorous 
plant-like structure, and by its entasis expresses its inherent strength, 
which is merely cheeked by the encumbrance of the superstructure, 
whilst the flutings add materially to the soaring effect of the shaft, 
and, besides giving richness to the column, perform also the office 
of bringing out its circular shape. The intention of this design 
is corroborated by the fact that neither pilasters nor ante are 
fluted 

In the Done oruei the above-mentioned points are still more 
strictly adhered to, as the seventy of its whole tone demands The 
echinus with its connecting fillets has the additional object of coun- 
terbalancing the marked diminution of the column In the Corin- 
thian column, which certainly only occurs at a later penod and in 
isolated instances, this chaiactenstic and constructional design is but 

1512 or not at all > perceptible ; for grace and elegance were then 
more highly esteemed than dignity and solemnity. 
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§ 10o In the cn.se of the entablature also, especially in the 
Done, the consti action of stone mclntectuio* was effectuated m a 
simple manner The aielutraves (Fig 146 a) which lest on the 
column, support the stone ccil- 
mg-picces (b), winch connect the 
row of columns with the wall 
behind tlio ends of these blocks 
foim triglyplis (c), 01 at any late 
givo the idea of the same, since 
sometimes porpcndiculai pusm- 
like cavities aio hewn, under 
winch appear the guttai, whoso 
shape was bonowcdfioin natiue 
(see Fig 110), whilst the spaces 
between, which are called me- 
topes, lcmam open, oi aio closed 
with stono slabs (i?) Slightly 

projecting ovei these me the Construction of the Done EntaUatore 
flat stones (c), which themsolves 

suppoit the coiona (/), on which lest tlio tiles Undei the cornice, 
as under the tnglyplis, and corresponding with them, guttie me 
employed, in lows one behind the other Whilst the flat loof-tiles 
which lie ovei the cornice, and which are necossanlj' pieiced m ordei 
to allow the water to lun off, aio provided with leaf mouldings by 
way of embellishment, the crowning ornament is attained by the 
antefkce, or fagade-tiles, which often assume the shape of palm 
leaves, aud me placed in front of the guttei-tiles (v in Fig 149), 
which latter are intended to covei the joints m the flat tiles (y in 
Fig 149) 

In the Ionic entablature the coronal aie often suppoited by 
dentels placed at small intervals, which serve to relieve the length, 
and produce a lively and ornamental effect by the abiupt alternation 
of bgbt and shade 

* Tlio old opinion, hold by Hirfc and others, that tho forms of Grecian Architecture 
ow o their existence to wood v, ork may now fairly bo considered as refuted and 
exploded Tho subject is thoroughly discussed m a publication ontitlcd tC The most 
J^ojjtiolElemeuts of Mouumeptal Architecture, by J IJ Wolff, 
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The cross-beams, vhich form the triglyphs in the Doric frieze, 
are consequently not perceptible, and are, moreover, hidden by a 


Fig 147* 


Fg 14S. 




Ani'SiTs fara Its Propjknra 
at Athena. 


Antefixavitt painted enbeHuhiacnt, frra 
the Atrvpobs at Athens. 


e Atrvpohsj 

connecting fillet This cross-beam construction was soon abandoned 
both m the Done and Ionic orders, whilst m their stead thm 
F 14 „ coating-slabs were 

employed to effect a 
real and perceptible 
lightening, at the 
same time, however, 
the original shape 
was externally pre- 
served 

Ve gather from 
this that all these 
parts, besides the 
constructs e reasons 

mentioned above, have reference to a due and important regard 
*or form In this way the minor projection of the architrave 
*N and !ts mo,lld]D ^ the eye for the great prommence of the 

- com.ee, whilst the retreating frieze foims the mtennediate step , for 
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0\ olo v ltli Pcirl Beading 
Tig HI 


acormcc without a frieze must invariably produce un unsatisfactory 
impression Tlie samo principle, of lending from smallei to larger 
projections tlnough intervening ltnks, is recognised in other parts 
of Grecian aiclutcc- 
ture besides the en- 
tablature and this 
assists that contrast 
between perpendicular 
and horizontal lines, 
which is requisite in 
order to give anima- 
tion to the structuie, 
as well as for that be- 
tween the supporting 
and supported portions 
— a contrast which is 
not abrupt but gentle, 
and effectuated by 
alternately marked or 
slight piojection and 
letiaction of the con- 
tour, both in the plan 
and the profile of the 
building 



leaf Bntl on ogco Moulding 
Fig 153. 


Fret. 


§ 106 The em- 
bellishments which the 
individual mouldings 
of the cornice received 
m all the columuar 
orders, remain usually 
the same, accommo- 
dating themselves to 
the profile and position 
in winch they are in- 
troduced These em- 
bellishments are pearl- 
beading for fillets, for 


Fig 153 
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quarter-rounds, or o\ olos, oval-shaped eggs (Fig loO) • for the 
undulated moulding or cj ran principally the pomted wavy leaf 
F5 ? 1" FiS 15" 
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Tenons Fn.t Patterns. 
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Ornament cn Anlulravc 
Soffit 



Doable Tmst cn an Astragal 
Fig 161 


GnUlocha Taticm. 
Fig 165. 



. Dav-L^i! Garland O-nment cf the Torus. 

Fainted Ornaments. 

(Fig 151), whilst with hands, tenits, and quadrangular slabs the 
rectilineal intertwined fret (Fjg 152 to 156), or the scroll enrichment 
(Fig 15/ ) was used. The scotia, with its simple hollowing, as well 
as the ^ ary cyma reversa, are ornamented as is shown bv Fur 132 & 
and by Figs IGA to 167, 
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An ornament of frequent occurrence is the simple 01 double sci oil 
(Figs. I08 and 159), which is generally employed on the ton of the 
base 01 on the soffits of the aichitiave (Fig 160). On the torus is 
also to be found an enrichment of bay-leaves, fastened together like 
a garland (Fig 161) 

It is a point paiticularly worthy of notico that these embellish- 
ments m the Grecian style uniformly assist m bringing out the 
intention of the mouldings, in such a way that the magnificence of 
Giecian ornamentation never, with all its uchness, luns counter to the 
simple, moderate, and practical chaiacter of the style, for the lepetition 


Fig IBS 



Profile in n a. Profile In b d 

Palmetto Ornaments from the Erechtlieum at Athens, 


Fig 1(34 Fig lG r » 
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of each scheme of ornamentation m form and adjustment fulfils to a 
certain extent that office for architecture which metre does for poetry 

The leaves and stalks of the acanthus plant are the predomi- 
nating element in Grecian ornamentation Palm-leaves, aftei the 
model of the shoots of the pme-npple and the flower of the honey- 
suckle, are also employed , and these forms of enrichment are, as a 
matter of fact, those most m use at the present day. 

§ 107 In Grecian architecture everything is developed orga- 
nically and naturally Its architectonics remain free from foreign, sym- 
bolic and arbitrary elements, and are developed m freedom, owing 
to the artistic feeling of the Greeks, and are thus blended into an in- 
dependent whole, incapable of producing any unacsthetic structure. 

As essentially characteristic of Grecian architecture the following 
points must he particularly noticed firstly, that stone construction 
was the ruling feature in Grecian buildings, both for the whole and 
the individual details, so far as to occasion a universally received 
character as regards the exterior, even though portions of the interior 
were constructed of wood, as for instance, the roofing; secondly, that 
all spaces, as well as all openings m the walls, were invariably covered 
over horizontally. In the latter case, this was effected by one stone 
or lintel, and by an architrave over interspaces of columns or pilas- 
ters ; hut in the spaces of the interior a roofing of beams of w r ood was 
also in use, together with other horizontal coverings of stone 

Although the principal forms in general Tomamed the same, yet 
there existed no fixed law on the subject, as is shown by the numerous 
modifications of proportion which occur , whence we may gather that 
circumstances and sentiment were allowed free play, with a certain 
artistic liberty in detail It is because, whilst truth and purity 
of form are maintained, a certain freedom in manipulation is at 
the same tune accorded, that Qiecian architecture remains an un- 
dymg example foi all ages But as regards imitation of the same, it 
must be home m mind that Grecian aichitecture, originating as it 
did from a national element, only assumes its right and fitting 
position when in that element. 

§ 10S The small size of Grecian buildings as contrasted with 
the colossal structures of other nations is particularly noticeable, and 
is a further proof of a pure aud delicate architectonic feeling , the 
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pleasing impression being produced by beauty of form and proportion, 
without recourse to massiveness bejng necessary, and indeed the* 
sense of moderation in all relations of life was in strict accordance 
with this feeling 

§ 109 The impicssion pioduced by the architecture of Grecian 
temples was greatly enhanced by the wall behind the columns 
presenting an unbroken backgiound, inasmuch as it was without 
openings, the one door doing little towards marring the effect 
Although the means employed in lighting the cella, or inner part of 
the temple, are not definitely known or agreed upon, still it may he 
assumed that this was accomplished by leaving the middle part open 
above, supported by columns, m the same way as m the atnum of 
dwelling-houses 

By the introduction of windows the meaning and effect of the 
Grecian columnar facade would be marred AVhen windows were 
introduced, they, like the doors, were usually 
constructed rather smallei above than below, in 
the shape shown in Big 16G Besides the 
moulded architrave seen in the figure, both 
doors and windows have sometimes, as capping, 
a cornice immediately above the lintel, but 
never a complete entablature with frieze, as is 
the fashion in our times It is only when the 
cornice is supported by two horizontal beams 
at the comers that even the former can 
occur 

§ 110 Polychbojty — The Gieeks were 
in the practice of painting their buildings in 
party colours m order to heighten the effect 
This discoveiy has only been made by tbe researches of modern 
times, and it has not even yet been definitely settled m what way 
the colours weie employed Tins paintmg piobably took place only 
in certain pints and details, in older to bring out the architectural 
form , as, for instance, in the case of mouldings, or in the frieze, to 
set off the sculptuies The temple, as a whole, appeared in tbe 
natural colour of the stone , and the ai tificml colouring, which was 
generally dark blue and dark red, though confined to subordinate 
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Fig 167 
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details, contributed great- 
ly to the general effect, 
as Fig 167 attempts to 
portray In buildings 
constructed of inferior 
material, or overlaid with 
stucco, a more extensivo 
application of colouring 
was admissible 

The colours were al- 
ways laid on m strong, 
unbroken tints , so that 
the pamted parts vers 
only stencilled m the 
simplest manner, w ithout 
the introduction of light 
and shade 

The general conclu- 
sion may be arrived at, 
that colouring was very 
spaungly employed on 
the plastic and orna- 
mented architectural de- 
tails, but more lavishly 
on the plainer paits 
Colours seem always to 
haie been used in the 
Done order, especially m 
theeaTherpenod , at any 
rate, the most frequent 
examples of colounng 
are met with m that 
ordeT, whilst it was less 
often employed m the 1 
Ionic, and certainly very 
seldom m the Corin- 
thian 


■Part of a painted Done Entablature. 
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§ 111 Buildings of idrious 
Linds — The columnar construc- 
tion which wnsfirstof nil developed 
m temples, was also similaily em- 
ployed in buildings of anothei 
descuption, whenever it was de- 
sirable to stamp anartistic impress 
on them This columnar con- 
struction may, m fact, he said to 
embrace the whole field of Giecinn 
architectuie 

Amongst thesehinldmgs, those 
intended for the diama and for 
gymnastic and musical contests 
occupy an important place In 
their construction, liowevei, moie 
attention was paid to their utility 
and object than to mero show 
These were — 

The Stadium — intended foi 
gymnastic exeicises, especially for 
racing, was of an oblong shape 
Smiilai to this, but on a moic 
extonsive scale, was the luppo- 
diome foi chariot inces. 

The Tlieatie — of a semicn- 
cular shape (Fig 168) Thatpait 
m which the choms danced and 
*>ang was called the oichestia, 
behind this, and facing the 
audience, was the stage foi tbo 
performers who took part rn the 
drama, the hack of the stage 
being filled m by a permanent 
niclutccturally decoiated scene 

The Odeum (Fig 109), foi 
aiusical perfonnances, resembled 


Fig 10S 



Criomnil Plan of tho Theatre at Jassos. 
Fig 100 
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the theatre, but was on a smaller scale, and roofed over in order 
to enhance the acoustic properties of the building 

Eor both the last-mentioned classes of buildings a suitable position 
■was selected on the slope of a hill, so that the tiers of seats for the 


spectators •were easily introduced, whilst at the same time there 
would naturally be m most cases the pleasure of a beautiful new, and 
a splendid background for the scene Although this kind of building 
was not by any means devoid of ornament, still artistic architectural 

details could, owing to the nature 
r,g 1,1 of tbo position, be but sparingly 



introduced , the uppei low, how- 
ever, was generally surrounded by 
a portico 

§112 The tombs were, as far 
as we know, for the most part 
plain and simple, and were called 
stelai, or pillara They were 
capped by an enrichment re- 
sembling an acrotenon (Fig 170), 
with a simple sculpture in fiont, 
or a block of a shape similar to 
an altai Sometimes the tombs 
were rock-grottos, with an archi- 
tecturally decorated fa 9 ade In 
the later period, they were some- 
times erected of colossal propor- 
tions and with considerable artistic 
magnificence To this class be- 
longs the Mausoleum, which was 
erected at Halicarnassus, m Asia 
Minor, to Mausolus, by Ins wife 
Artemisia This was a pyramidal 
structure, more than a bundled 
feet high, and surmounted by a 
quadriga resting on a square 
pedestal 


Of a less ambitious class were 


Monument of Ljticntcs. 
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Fig 272. 


those -monuments elected in lionoiu of the victorious clioragus m 
musical competitions In these structures the tnpod, as the reward 
of victory, was homo in mind An 
instance of this stylo of building is 
preserved to us in the chomgic monu- 
ment of Lysicratcs (Figs 171 and 172), 
which was formerly known under the 
name of the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
and in that of Thrasyllus, both of which 
were erected in the time of Alexander 
The formei is a particularly graceful 
structure (Fig 173), enriched with 
original and elegant sculptuic, and 
executed in a free Corinthian stylo 



Ground Finn of tiro Monument of 
Lysicratcs at Athens. 


Vi S 173 



8 113 Of otliei noteworthy structures, the Propylffium was that 
which most nearly resembled the temples, especially as lega.ds the 
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exterior, and these biuldings formed a sort of gateway to those 
sacred edifices 

There were, moreover, basilicas, or balls of justice, and public 
porticos; tbo formei having two rows of 
pillars m tlm interior, like the Inpffithral 
temples ( see Fig S3), and the other for 
publio traffic, with only one row of columns 
In both cases the interior space probably 
remamcd open at the top 

There weie, besides, gymnasia for bodily 
and mental exercises, with courts adapted 
to the purposes for which they were in- 
tended HeTe again porticos formed the 
chief embellishment, as they did also in 
private d welling -houses, in the construction of which splendour 
and magnificence were probably not introduced before the time of 
A WnnrW the Great. A mam hall, around which were grouped 
rooms for the men and smaller pillared halls, with the women’s 
apartments behind, w ere the main features of these houses. Tim chief 
rooms m these dwelling-houses bore names according to their different 
arrangement, such as Corinthian halls, with a simple row of columns 
in front of the walls , Egyptian halls, with two rows of columns, one 
above the othei, so that the upper formed a kind of gallery , and 
Cyzieum halls, resembling a summer-house 

§ 114 Of the most important mojiu- 
meats winch have been presented 

No monuments of Grecian architecture 
of the period of development befme the era 
of Pericles have remained till onr times. 
Of the second period of Grecian art we hove 
the monuments of Magna Gnecia and Sicily, 
which do not, it is true, belong entirely 
to the previous epoch, but m which the 
ancient style was retamed longer than in 
the Peloponnese, and which therefore form 
a distinct class apart. The capitals of the 
column, particularly, are essentially dif- 
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Profile of the Capital in the 
Western Temple at 
' S*lwnntuiii, 
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ferent, owing to tlie great prominence of the echinus giving a 
marked projection to the whole profile, as -well as to the trochihis 
below, into which the flirtings of the shaft run (Fig 175) The 
monuments of Asia Min or also are different from those of Greece 
proper The temples at Sehnuntum, Agrigentum, Egesta, and 
Syracuse aie amongst the most important of the monuments of Sicily. 

In Magna Gnecia, the most important monuments are the temples 
at Prestum, which are in a good state of preservation. In Greece 
proper, the temple of Minerva, at lEgina, is the best specimen of the 
few monuments which have come down to us To tho third 
penod, when Grecian architecture attained its zenith, belong the 
most remarkable monuments at Athens, amongst which may be 
mentioned the temple of Nike Apteios, of tho Ionic order, a 
similar temple on the Ilissus , the so-called Done temple of Theseus 
(Fig 176), which is one of the best ns regards the state of pre- 
servation, and above all, the Parthenon, or temple of Athenre 
This building, which belongs to the time of Poncles, was built 
by Ictinus and Callicrates, and is a Done penptero-hyp arthral 
temple, with eight columns m front and seventeen at the side, 
and is 101 feet broad, 227 feet long, and 65 feet Ingb. The 
construction is a specimen of the highest perfection of the 
Done style, as are also the Propj'kea," a magnificent gateway, 
which led to the height of the Acropolis, or royal citadel, on which 
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the Parthenon stood These Propylcea form, uotli^fri 
and interior, hexastyle Done prostyles with five passogJ 
which are externally Done, and internally Ionic, coluninsjahcT at 
their sides aie wings with pilasters in antis The whole, which 
corresponds exactly with the Parthenon, is executed in the purest 
possible style (Fig 176 View of the Temple of Theseus at Athens) 
Belonging to the time immediately after Pericles is the Erechtheum 
(Figs 177 and 178) This is a double temple in the Ionic style. 


Pig 178 



Tito ErccUthenm, or Temple of jllinervo Polios, with the Pmulrosiam 


dedicated to Minerva Polias, and is situated on the Aciopohs 1 1 
lias a hexastyle Ionic prostyle A low building adjoins it, behind 
which is the shrine of the Nymph Pandrosos This temple exhibits 
the Ionic style m its highest splendour and elegance Lastly may be 
mentioned, in the Peloponnese, the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, and 
that of Apollo Epicurms, at Bossre 



VI. 

ETRUSCAN ARCHITECTURE. 

§ 115 In remote antiquity, Italy was inhabited by nations which 
belonged to the same Pelasgic stock fiom which the Greeks had 
sprung As- time, however, rolled by, a complete alienation took 
place. Subsequently, the Etruscan people spread over middle Italy, 
and acquired considerable importance The most flourishing period 
was about the time of the found mg of Rome, and during the cen- 
turies immediately succeeding that event It was this race, endowed 
with artistic perceptions, which satisfied the first architectural and 
artistic requirements of the Romans till the time came when a 
Grecian taste was introduced amongst them 

Our information regarding this race is very scanty Though 
probably of Noithem origin, aftei it had adapted itself to the 
Pelasgic culture, which came leady to hand, it displayed in the latter 
period of Etruscan art affinity for everything Giecian , a fact which 
is especially exemplified by its works of art, in which Greek myths 
are frequently represented Although, howei er, Etruscan art seems 
to approach the Grecian m its general architectural method, yet at 
the same time it preserved at all periods its own peculiar character, 
which may be traced perceptibly even m the last days of its existence, 
which was protracted as far as the first century after Christ 

The artistic worth of this people is especially displayed m their 
material and mechanical productions, whilst, on the other hand, their 
perception of the ideal was more limited 

§ 116 The oldest monuments of Etruscan architecture are the 
remains of the town walls, which were constructed of enormous blocks 
of stone laid one at top of another in horizontal layeis These walls 
were sometimes formed of polygonal blocks, and at others of blocks 
bean into an oblong shape The construction was precisely similar 
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to tlic Cyclopean walls which have been alluded to m Section C2, 
when Giecian architeetm e was being treated of, and appears to have, 
been peculiar to races of Pelosgic origin The walls of Yolterra 
Fiesole, Cortona, Rosella, and Populonia are instances of the hewn 
oblong blocks being used, and are consequently to be considered as 
demonstrating that the Etruscans had already made an advance m 
Polasgie art The country of the Sabines and Latins, to the south 
of the Tiber, is, on the contrary, rich m specimens of walls con- 
structed of irregular polygonal blocks in the ancient Pelosgic stylo 
whilst in Etruria itself some examples have been preserved 

§ 117. In these Etruscan buildings traces are to be found of the 
arch,* as, for instance, in the Gate of Volterra and other gates at 
Perugia (Fig 179) , so also in the Cloacas at Rome, of winch the 
Cloaca Maxima (Fig ISO) is 20 feet bioad These are sewers 


Fig 179 



Fig i«*o 



Tho Cloaca Maxima at Rome 


which weie intended to lender the marshy district between the lulls 
of Rome inhabitable They were constructed in the reign ofTar- 
qumius Superbus, at the beginning of the sixth century B C 

The assumption which has hitherto prevailed, that the Etruscans 


» The semi Circular aault w constructed of wedge shaped stones, called vonssolr*. 
broader at the top than at tho bottom, and arranged Until a continuously increasing 
inclination from tho impost to tho koy stone, which is kept firmly in its position by 
tRo pressure of tlic other \oussoirs 
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were the first to employ the arch, has heen confuted hy the excava- 
tions in the Assyrian ruins, as has heen shown ra the section that 
hears reference to this subject 

Dome-like shapes also occur m another description of Etruscan 
monuments, which resemble the Grecian treasure-houses , hut those 
arches are only apparent ones, as they to formed of horizontal layers 
of stone projecting one otei the othei' (see Section 64 in Grecian 
Architecture). Tinder this head may be mentioned the conical 
buildings in Sardinia, called Nuragghi, or Noraghe, which are from 
30 to 50 feet high, and contain circular or ovifoim chambers, 
wheie the construction is of the description which has just been 
alluded to 

§ 118 In their temples, however, the Etruscans did not employ 
the aich, as is manifest from the lucid description of Yitruvius This 
Writer must be considered as the only authority on the subject, as no 
Etruscan temple has been preserved, and the representations of them 
which occur on tombs are not calculated to lead to any conclusive 
idea According to Vitruvius, the Tuscan older ( see Homan Archi- 
tecture, Section 128) was copied and formed from Etruscan archi- 
tecture. The form of their temples drfieied in the following respect 
from the Grecian, that while the ground-plan of the latter was 
oblong, that of the Etruscan temples approached neaier to a square, 
the sides being m the proportion of 5 to 6 

The intenor of these temples was divided into two parts, the front 
portion being an open portico resting on pillars, whilst the hack part 
contained the sanctuary itself, and consisted of three cell® placed 
alongside one another (Figs 181 and 182), The mtercolummation 
was considerably greater than in Giecian temples 


Yig 181. 



Ground-Plan 


Fig 182 
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The columns resembled the Doric, ns they were simple, but they 
‘wero more slender than the columns of that ordei, being about seven 
times the diameter, and, moreover, they had a base The height 
of the columns was geueially a third of the whole breadth of the 
building , consequently the whole evtent of the intercolumns was 
about equal to the height of the foui columns which formed the 
facade Owing to tins n ide mlercolummation, beams of wood, and 
not of stone, must have been employed for the architraves The 
cross-beams projected a quaiter the height of the pillar, and supported 
a very prominent loof 

§ 119 The most interesting monuments of Etruscan architecture 
which have been preserved are the tomb3, and these have only quite 
lately been discoveicd 

They aie foi the most part chambers hewn in the rock, and 
suppoited by squaic piers Their loofs are either flat or slope hke a 
gable, and sometimes, but rarely, assume a vaulted shape they 
lepresent imitations of wooden rafters or stone panellings (Fig 183) 

ttg 133 



The tombs ueio either subterranean, and had an entiance facade 
hewn out of the rook, or they assumed the shape of tumuli (Fig 184), 
which had one or more corneal elevations resting on a superstructure 
As a specimen of this construction may be mentioned a tomb at 
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Albano, known under the name of tlie Tomb of the Horatii and 
Curia th, which has fire such superimposed cones. Sometimes these 
tomhs are quadrangular with a pyramidal superstructure (Fig 1S5), 
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and vreic either fiee all round, or appealed ns fagades to look-tonihs 
The latter have a mock door, the real entrance being effected undor 
the foundation of the fagade, and covered ovei with earth Tigs 
186 and 187 represent the profiles of Etruscan tombs , and these, m 
the dearth of monuments of overy description, must be considered as 
sufficient to convoy an idea of all that is known on the subject 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

§ 120 Art amongst the Romans sprang originally from foreign 
elements, and was fosteied and developed theieby 

The leception and application of Etruscan art formed its first 
basis , and subsequently, in the time of the Scipios, the taste for 
Grecian art was mingled with it , when, owmgto their contact with the 
Greeks, the Romans began to take an interest in Grecian architecture, 
and to adnuie the structures of Greece and Macedon Greek archi- 
tects were soon introduced into Italy , and thus Roman architecture, 
like all Roman art in general, conformed as nearly to the Grecian as 
the Roman genius permitted it to do 

This Roman genius, however, brought about the letention, par- 
ticularly in architecture, of many peculiarities, by which Graeco-Roman 
is essentially distinguishable from Grecian 

§ 121 Scarcely any distinctive epochs aie to be tiaced m the 
Graco-Roman style during its palmy days, as long as its productions 
steadfastly continued to he of the same type. This period began with 
the last century of the Republic, and reached its culminating point 
under Augustus, who may with justice he said to have turned the 
city of brick, which he found on his accession, into a city of marble , 
for undei his government the most remarkable buildings of Roman 
architectuie, such as the amphitheaties, the basilicas, and the 
Pantheon, were erected This palmy period of Roman architecture, 
as of arts generally, continued during the reign of the earlier Ccesars 
In the tune of Titus essentially Roman peculiarities became even more 
prominent, without pioducmg an unfavourable effect on the general 
impression During the succeeding century the emperors strove 
zealously to outstrip one another m the magnificence of the buildings 
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which were erected. Iu the time of Hadrian, in spite of his tote of 
art, an increase in material elegance drove the spiritual element more 
into the background. Little by little material luxury gained the 
upper hand, and the tendency to incorporate foreign elements in- 
creased ; whilst sensibility to beauty of form was superseded by a 
taste for excess in. ornamentation. The period of decadence begins 
with the time of the Antonincs, and this result was partly brought 
about by the influence of foreign religions. This decadence kept on 
continually increasing till the fall of the Western Empire, and at the 
same time forms to a certain degree the conclusion of the whole 
spiritual life of the old world, and a boundary between that era and 
the centuries of Christianity. 

§ 122. In this subdivision Roman architecture will only be con- 
sidered during the period that it flourished ; that is to say, from the 
time that it was no longer Etruscan, but through the acceptation of 
Grecian forms and mode of thought must he considered as Gkbco- 
Koman. During this period the seat of classical architecture was 
transferred to Rome, from whence it subsequently spread itself over 


the other countries of tho world. 

As has been already remarked in- tbe preceding paragraph, the 
buildings which wore erected during the first centuries of the Roman 
state are to he ascribed to the Etruscans. Either Etruscan architects 
were sent for to carry out these buildings, or the models were closely 
followed, which have been described under Etruscan architecture. 
The Romans themselves, possessing but little (esthetic perception, 
directed their attention more to the practical and useful ; and it was 
when this proclivity had to be exercised tbat their national charac- 
teristics were most favourably developed. Whilst with the Gree 
art was a matter of feeling, the Romans treated it more as a matter 
of understanding. But as new requirements arose, art necessarily 
found further extension, though a practical materialism still directed 

its expansion. . 

All the designs of the Romans bear a vast and magnificent impress, 
which is in exact accordance with the might of the Roman power, 
and which especially characterizes all their buildings. . e m - 
in which this tendency was brought into action was simple and i - 
constrained. Whilst in the Grecian temples, which were g 
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small, the lmpiessioa of magnificence was convened by style, the 
same effect was pioduced in Roman buildings bypiopoition and di- 
mension It must licio be remaiked that the construction of the 
d wellin g-houses, which only piesonted bare walls externally, must 
have heightened the effect of the pubhc buildings, as they acted to 
a certain extent as a foil to the latter by their monotonous plainness 

If the Romans were unable to soai to a lnghci enthusiasm and 
to the ideal m the sphere of the fine arts, still, on the other hand, 
they reached a lofty pitch m technics They kneu how to treat all 
different mateuals as skilfully as they did the most varied methods of 
construction 

It is important heie to understand cleaily that hereby is meant 
no structural and organic combination of the arch with the Greek 
columnar construction, foi the latter mnst be considered merely as an 
imposing decorative system, ongiuatmg just ns little as the othei 
from the structure of the building, and therefore without any struc- 
tural importance Viewed independently, the columnar construction 
forms only the outside coveting of the budding completed m the 
rough, which might be at pleasuie lemoved and leplaced by another, 
whereas the removal of the decorative parts m Giecian architeotuie 
would have rendered the whole structure au impossibility. 

§ 123 Amongst the various methods of construction must be 
mentioned the reticulated masonry (Opus reticulatum) (Fig 188), 


Bg 188 which is peouliar to Roman architecture; it 

is, howevei, beyond the general scope of the 

present summary of styles to allude to struc- 
tural variations This opus reticulatum consists 
of square cuneiform stones or tiles, with the 
bioad ends facing outwaids, and arranged m 
lines, which do not run horizontally, but intersect 
. , each other like net-work The base and the 

Opus reticulatum . , 

comers of these walls consist of horizontal layers 

of Bquare-stone, and there aie sometimes intersecting belts of the 

same kmd of matenal in the middle of the network itself 


§ 124 Amongst all the foims which the Romans borrowed from 
foreign sources, the art of vaulting, which they learned from the 
Etruscans, was that which they most skilfully adaptedmnd developed. 
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and rendered tlio most distinctive oxpression of tlie peculiarity of 
thoir own stylo 

Two modos of construction consequently appear side by side m 
Homan architoctmo, \ iz , tho Italian ni-cli and the Grecian column, 
both of wlncli me combined in Roman buildings 

It is the arch osiiecinlly wlucli constitutes tho most ingenious and 
original expression of Roman architecture, and which through its 
massiveness lays its powerful impress on that style, and furnishes it 
with its peculiar feature, particularly ns regards the systom of internal 
architecture On tho other hand, tho column, as has been already 
remarked, is only an imported and foreign mgiedient, which, when it 
occurs independently, does so in accordance with the Grecian 
architoctmo from winch it was copied 

The employment of the aich exercised n great influence on the 
shape of ground-plans in general, and on covered spaces in particular 
The Grecian manner of looting by beams of stone or wood allowed 
only of simplo ground-plans of small dimensions , consequently large 
spacos, which weio intended to contain many persons, remained 
uncovered, and this construction was favoured by the climate The 
arch, on tho other band, enabled tho Romans to cover in large spaces 
by the simplo means of brick and mortal As a consequence, besides 
tho aroh itself, quite new plans, which weio unknown to the Greeks, 
wore earned out in the most magnificent way, especially in the baths 
and palaces, as will bo desenbed in subsequent paragraphs Roman 
architecture has a supenonty over the Grecian in thus independently 
having produced m peculiar and manifold ways these vast construc- 
tional designs, which have been retamed as the recognised suitable 
forms for all similar spaces and buildings 

§ 125. The column then does not constitute, as it did amongst the 
Greeks, the most essential element in the structure of Roman build- 
ings , it did not, however, fall into desuetude, but was employed as a 
decorative detail, and imitated the Grecian column in its already more 
or less deteriorated shape Simple styles, such as the Doric, which 
accorded so intimately with the whole disposition of tlie Grecian 
temple, and the Ionic, were but rarely used , whilst, on the other hand, 
the Corinthian order (Figs. 189 and 191) was extremely prevalent, * 
for it 'corresponded to the desire for splendour and magnificence. 1 ' 

-f 
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This order was employed, not, as among the Greets, m small dimen* 
sions, but on the largest scale The capitals of this order were con* 
structed on an invariable model 


Fig ISO 



Cormthtan Capital TOth Entablature from 
tbe Tauthcon at Some. 


Bg 190 



Conntbiwi Capital m Eig 1S9 on 
an enlarged scale 


The Roman capital (Fig 192) also occurs, which oven suipasses 
the Gneco-Cormthian capital m richness In this capital the massive 
Ionic volutes were introduced instead of the somewhat weak Corin- 
thian tendni-shaped volute In this way the capital deviates from 
its organic construction, hut is in closer accordance with the massive 
stylo of the structures of which it forms part The shafts were not 
always fluted, as was the caso in Grecian architecture , sometimes 
they remained quite smooth, at others only the upper two-thirds of 
the shaft were fluted, the lower third remaining plain, or surrounded 
by astragals 

Tlie entablature was, it is true, arranged m all the Roman orders 
in the same way as in the Giecian, but the mouldings were richer 
and more varied Thus, for instance, the consoles or modillions of 1 
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Fig 102 



Half Homan Corinthian Capital from the Triumphal 
Arch of Septimus Severn at Borne 


the Coimthiau were used 
in conjunction with the 
dentels of the Ionic order 
(See Sections 98 and 102 ) 
(Fig 191) 

§ 126 The principal 
distinction between the Gre- 
cian and Roman columnar 
constructions lies m the 
form of the mouldings By 
the Greeks the profile was 
fashioned in a lively, sen- 
suous, and elastic sweep, 
while by the Romans it 
was constructed with more 
studied and regular curves, 
and being intended merely 
for decoration, did not give 
expression to any innei 


Fib 183. 



Profile of the Cornice in the Theatre of 
Marcellos at Rome. 


meaning 

§ 12V -A further devia- 
tion of the Roman orders 
from the Grecian was that 
the columns and their bases 
were no longer placed di- 
rectly on the foundations or 
surface of the buildings, but 
lested on an independent 
block of stone 

Half columns and pilas- 
ters with capitals and bases, 
though not of .frequent 
occurrence in Grecian struc- 
tures, were frequently used 
by the Romans, and form a 
usual embellishment of the 
exterioi of buildings. 
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§ 128 Besides the thiee orders which weie borrowed from the 
Gieeks and tho Roman composite order, the Romans also employed 
tho Tuscan, which they had leceived fiom the Etruscans. They 
blended with it some elements of the Gieco-Donc ordei, such as 
triglyphs nndseveial mouldings r , K 


of the entablature (Fig 196) , 
this order is consequently 
homctimes known under tho 
name of the Roman-Done 

The shaft was more slender 
than the Done, and had a 
base consisting of a plinth and 
Bupenncumbent toi us, con- 
nected with the body of tho 
shaft by a fillet Although 
the capital hnd the same in- 
dividual mouldings as the 
Done, they did not project 
nearly ns far 

§ 129 The only essential 
distinction between the so- 
called Roman order and the 
Corinthian is in the capital 
(compaie Fig 192 with Figs 
190 and 191), and in a rich- 
ness, of ornamentation and 



moulding winch m the lattei Tuscan Order, occordmB to Vignola 


amounts to excess (Fig 196) 

§ 180 Without doubt many of the peculiarities of the Roman 
columnar construction weie taken fiom Etruscan architecture, whilst 
the form of the Roman temples pointed to a Grecian admixture 
These temples had no normal, universally accepted shape, but still 
it was a prevalent characteristic that the cella was a single one, 
and not tuple, ns amongst the Etruscans , while the giound plan in 
general approached closely to that of Grecian temples Roman 
temples were not, however, surrounded by columns, but had only a 
portico (prostyle) m fiont of tho entrance, consisting either of a 
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angle 01 double row of columns The othci three side? weic not sur- 
rounded by columns, as m the Grecian pouptcral temples, but were 

sometimes provided 
F ‘ s 1Q ‘’ -with half columns, 

corresponding to 
the columns of the 
piostyle A flight 
of steps, therefore, 
led to the temple 
only on that side 
■which was intended 
foi the entrance, 
and tins flight was 
flanked on both 
sides by a continua- 
tion oftliebasement 
of the side walls of 
the temple (Fig. 
197) By means of 
this construction, 
which thus ran 
round the whole of 
the building, and 
by many other de- 
tails, the bipai tite 
appearance which 
Roman temples no-' 
cessarily assumed, 
even from the e\- 
terioi, by the abrupt 
separation of the 
cella from the por- 
tico, was to a certain 

Conuco at tho Thermos ot Diooletmn extent counteract- 

ed, although the 

isolated and compact choractei of the Grecian temple was never 
attained. 



Homan Done Order from tie Theatre of Marcellos at Home 
Fig IDS 
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§ 131 Besides tins simplest form of Roman temples, in which 
the Rules wcic eithei cntuely plain or ornamented with half columns, 
after the time of the Macedonian wars, largei 
temples, with a colonnade extending all 
round the building, w ore constructed The 
falso architecture, w ltli the above-mentioned 
half columns, was, however, at one time of 
very usual occurrence, and ns examples dui mg 
the best ponod of Roman architecture may 
bo mentioned the Ionic temple of Fortune 
Vinlis at Romo, and the tomplo at N ismes 
(Fig 198) The circular foim was also occa- 
sionally employed 

The tympanum or pediment uses ovoi 
the portico at a gieatei angle, and is there- 
fore lngliei than in Qiecian temples 

Among otliei lemrnns of prostyle temples 
are those at Pola, in Istiia, and at Assisi, 
nnd tlio templo of Antoninus and Faustina Ground plan of tho Tomplo 
at Rome As a specimen of peristyle temples 

may bo mentioned that of Mms Ultor at Rome, which is generally 
designated tho temple of Noi vn 

§ 132 Though the arch in latei times was universally em- 
ployed by the Romans, yet it is probable that at first it was only 
used for works of utility, such as cloacas, aqueducts, bridges, <S-c, 
which wore less fitted for tho realization and promotion of a lngliei 
foim of beauty than foi the perfection of technical skill Still, in the 
above-mentioned works, then massiveness gave an opportunity foi 
the expression of that vastness and solidity which characterized the 
Roman mind, which was favoured by the veiy fact that theie was no 
longer any need for a close range of pillars, as the largest roofs 
could now be supported without them 

But ut a subsequent penod, when the desire for magnificence was 
joined to tho nppiociation of utility, it was the arch which gave its 
most peculiar impiess to Roman buildings, nnd which alone len- 
dored possible the construction of the various kinds of structures 
which will hereafter be described. 


Fig is»r 
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Temple at Kismes. 

§ 133 Through the arch there sprang into existence a distinct 
internal Roman aichitecture with various applications of the semi- 
circle, as the design of the building demanded such as the cylin- 
drical arch (Fig 199), dome aTch (Fig 207), and the cross arch 
(Fig 200) The Romans weie unable, howevei, to mould the aicli- 
construction into a complete system, which should uniformly com- 
prise the whole structure, and still less did they reduce it into an 
oigamc whole Combining with it as they did the Grecian 
column, which was based on a horizontal architrave, their archi- 
tecture necessarily consisted of two collateral and heterogeneous 
elements. 
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The arch was not, however, immediately connected with the 
column that supported it, inasmuch as the complete entablature of 
architrave, frieze, and cornice was retained, and the arcli sprang from 
the top of it Subsequently, when Roman art conveiged towards 


that of the Middle Ages, the original 
principle of continuous horizontal dis- 
position m the interior was quite aban- 
doned, the entablature being little 
by little increasingly interrupted over 
each column, till at last the cross arch 



sprang directly from it. 


Cylindrical Arcli 


Many modifications ensued as re- 
gards the column itself, in consequence 
of its combination with the arch The 
columns themselves differed m an 
arbitrary manner, according to the span 
of the arch, and were as a rule placed 
further apart, so that the beautiful 
perspective effect produced by the 
regular lows of columns was lost. 

Another very essential deviation 
from the Grecian columnar construction 


Fig 200 



Cross Arch 
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consists in the fact that independent columns as well ns half columns 
no longer rested immediately on the door, hut on a pedestal moie 

or less moulded ' 

Piojecting pilasters took the place of the Giecian ante, and 
became complete oounterpaits of the column as legards capital, base, 
and fluting. 

The flutes, which weio such an important clement m the Grecian 
shaft, are often entirely wanting in the Homan , sometimes the upper 
two-tlurds are fluted, while the lower one-third is left plain 

The attic, which was a low storey above the entablature, and 
consisted of an ordei of small pilnsteis, must he mentioned as an 
entuely new element in columnar construction 


Fig 203 



Part of a Vaulted Poof ornamented rrlth Panola. 


The arches weie, ns a rule, ornamented with sunken panels of 
various shapes, in which were introduced losettes and coloured 
devices (Figs 201, 202, and 203 , see also Pig 206) , though some- 
times the arch was smooth and coveied with paintings 

Semicucular niches for the reception of statues were of frequent 
occurrence in the walls , and there was generally a large niche, with 
a vault above it, facing the entrance of the temple, and foimmg the 
termination of the building, which contained (he imago of a god 
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Part of a Vaulted Hoof ornamented will. Pamtinga without Panels, 


§ 134 It was in cuculnr buildings that the vault found an 
espeoiaEy practical application, and many of this description of 
structures are temples The round shape was invariably employed m 
the temples of Vesta , and though that goddess was essentially nn 
Italian divinity, yot Grecian columns weio introduced as m othei 
temples 

Since the Done order, on account of its rectilineal seventy, and 
the Ionic, on account of the variety between the two sides of the 
capital, were less suitable foi circular buildings, recourse was had to 
the Coiinthmn ordei, although this, too, on nccountofits square base 
and plmtb, was not in conformity with a circular construction 

Of these column-surrounded temples of Vesta must be mentionei 
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that at Tivoli and that at Borne, the first of which is particularly 
noteworthy by the heauty of its details The most important and 
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> lyulo of tjio Pantheon at ltomi 
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most beautiful of circular building without columns surrounding it is 
tho Pantlicon at Rome, which vns completed m the leign of Augustus, 
in the jeer 25 A,n (Figs 205, 200, and 207). 

§ 135 This construction of arches and vaults did not, howctei, 


li? 207 



(inrami Planwf tho F.inlhcon 
al Koine. 


remain confined to the nitcnoi of buildings, 
but imparted its ov.ii expression to the 
nrclntecturo of the exterior also, foi the 
sliapo of opening! became circulnr instead 
of square, although they were surrounded 
by half-columns or piers, mid nn entablature 
running along ovei tho lop of the half- 
columns gave a rectilineal finish to tho 
whole (Fig 208) 

§ 130. A consequence of tho combina- 
tion of Grecian forms with the massive 
aich construction w'ns, that all tho dotails 
necessarily became correspondingly licavici 
and fuller , for tho more graceful Grecian 
details would no longci have produced the 
desued offect in tho composite Roman 
structures Tins fact explains why m 
columnar buildings whore tlio aich was not 
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Part of tiro Architecture of the, _ 
Colosaomn nt Romo, i 
Compare entiro ViQWj Fig 837 
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employed, the alteied details, nevertheless, found acceptance, owing 
to being pieinleut in othei stnictuies. 

Another consequence of this combination was, that the forms of 
the Grecian columnar construction, which arose from the respective 
proportions of its parts and from intrinsic necessity, lost then meaning 
through their conjunction with the arch, and weie no longer employed 
in accordance with natural laws, but arbitral ily, although many 
(esthetic reasons justified the mannei of their employment 

This is, for instance, the case, when, as Fig SOS shows, the nidi 
is surrounded by half-columns, m which the objects attained seem to 
be that of satisfying the eye through richness of form, and by the 
variation of circular and straight lines, and that of surrounding tho 
outlme of the arch by a rectilineal fiamework, which, in an sesthetic 
point of view, has a satisfactoiy effect But although these results 
are obtained, yet the aichitectuie of the whole column, as well ns its 
details, no longei retain then original consti active meaning and their 
intrinsic necessity The aichitecture of the column consequently 
sinks to a meie accessory based on arbitraiy principles, since its only 
constructive purpose, namely, to stiengihen the walls and to serve ns 
a buttress, w'hether real 01 apparent, to the aicli, is not really fulfilled 
to the extent pioposed 

But the difference between Roman and Grecian details does not 
merely lie in the extinction of meaning, but also in the inorganic 
nature of tlie various forms and of tbe ornamentation of the individual 
mouldings , foi the elegance and the keen appreciation of the 


Fig SOD 



Frieze Ornament from tho Frontispiece of the Temple of Nero, at Koine 
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beautiful winch the Greek possessed was wanting uv the Roman 
Whilst appreciation and lovo of ait eveicised a very great influence 
on tlia formci, it was the love of magnificence which was the ruling 
principle of the lattei , and if tins taste did not influence the whole 
of Roman aiclntecture, still a great change was effected in the 



Conuco Ornament 
Fig 211 
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quantity and style of embellishments employed ; because, as has 
already been mentioned above, the ornamentation had to correspond 
with the massive character of Roman architecture, and consequently 
became more massive and more copious itself Figs, 209 to 215 


Fig 211 



Ornamented Comico mth Pearl Beading- 


Fig 215 



Richly Ornamented Roman Ovolo 


■er ve ns illustrations of ornamented mouldings Fig 21 6 is an example 
if enrichment of which vegetable objects were the model 
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T ngment of an Ancient Rorann Frieze 

§ 137 Many other sorts of buildings besides the temples are met 
with amongst tho Komaus, which owed then ongm partly to Roman 
nationality, and partly to a Grecian prototype, gieatly modified, 
howevei, by the manners and oastoms of the Romans. Amongst 
these are . 

§ 138 Tho Forum, which conesponded to the Greek ayoptt, 
was not intended foi commeicial dealings, for which special markets 
were erected, but only foi public transactions } and consequently it 
was surrounded by columnai balls 
In Italy, these halls, on account of the extensive traffic, were con- 
structed on a largci scale, and the Foi uni especially was made longei, 
because at an eaily peliod it was used at tbe same time for gladia- 
torial combats Public buildings were connected with tbe Forum, as 
they were in Gieece, such as temples, which often served at Rome 
for meetings of the senate, as also halls of justice, the treasury, the 
pnson, buildings foi the public archives, &c ’ The assemblies of the 
people were, when the Forum in Rome became too small for the 
increased population, held m the Campus Maitms, which was for 
this puipose sun ouuded by porticos by I ulius Cssai and Augustus. 
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In comse of tune, various other forums were constructed, as those of 
Julius Cssai, of Augustus, of Domitiau, of Nerva, and above all, that 
of Trajan , wlndi exceeds aU others in nchness, and on the site of 
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winch the column raised in honoiu of that emperor is still in 
existence 

But little has been preserved of all these forums The mins of 
Pompeii present n view of these structuies on a small scale Wo 
may gather fiom its existence at that place that even small country 
towns possessed a richly ornamented forum with halls and temples 
Fm 217 gives an idea of this structure, which was surrounded on all 
sides by public buildings and halls, most of which weie of a splendid 
nature 

If the Fomm at Borne bore the same proportion to that at 
Pompeii as that gigantic city did to tho httle country town, the 
etiucttue must have been calculated to arouse an overpowering 
sensation of astonishment such as could bo produced by no budding 
of modem times 

In course of timo special 
buildings were constructed foi 
vaiious public purposes, thus 
§ 139 Tho Basilica (Fig 
218 and No 8 in Fig 217)— 
winch served for law proceed- 
ings and as a sort of Exchange 
for merchants Tho Greeks 
also possessed similar build- 
ings, which weio called otooi 
I iaoiAhrat, oi langly halls, and 
it was from the Greeks in this 
instance also that the Bomans 
leceived theu model 

The first Basilica is said 
to have been elected by Cato, 
and at tho overtluow of the 
Bepublic as many as seven of 
them weie already in ex- 
istence, of which that of 
Paulus iEmilius was the most 
celobrated for its size and 
splendour 


Tie 21 s 



A Mom Entrance from the Fomin B Fatranco 
from tho street 0 Trajan's Column " Brook 
end Satin Libraries. E Tribunal for the Judges. 
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The shape of these buildings, which varied more or less according 
to requirements, was generally a covered hall, which was terminated 
at the further extremity by a large circular raised apse, in which the 

qntestor or other magis- 
trate presided The hall 
consisted of a large cen- 
tral nave, which was 
surrounded on all sides 
by two aisles, each about 
one-third of the breadth 
of the central nave. 
These porticoes were 
generally two storeys high, 
whereas the central nave 
ran np to the roof, and 
sometimes was even left 
quite open. At a later 
period of Boman architecture a modification toot place in these 
basilicas, as is shown by tbe Basilica of Constantine, which is some- 
times called die Basilica of Uaxentius, by whom it was begun {F lg 
219) In this basilica the breadth has been increased at the 
expense of the length, and a cross-vaulted roof is supported by 
vaulting shafts. 

§ 140 Triumphal arches form a class apart among the monu- 
ments of Boman architecture It was an early custom for victorious 
generals to make a triumphal entry into the city, during which were 
displayed the spoils of war m the shape of arms, temple vessels, 
jewels, 4c In honour of the generals who were rewarded by a 
triumph, and in perpetual memorial of their exploits, richly orna- 
mented triumphal arches were subsequently erected, which remained 
as a listing ornament to the city The custom of rearing these 
triumphal arches was by no means confined to Borne itself, but they 
were erected m recognition of other services that contributed to the 
public good, ns is shown by numerous examples of this kind of 
structure, not. only m Italy, but also in Greece, Spam, and France. 

The shape of these arches resembles that of a city gate, a 
spacious and lofty setni-circulai central aich, resting on an impost, art 
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surrounded by columns, half columns or pilasters, which support an 
entablatuie Geneially above tbeie is a kind of uppei storey, the so- 
called Attic, TV luck crowns the whole structure, and which receives 
the explanatory inscriptions and statues Laiger triumphal arches 
had a smaller passage on each side, besides the main entrance 
(Fig 220) 


Fig 220 



Triumphal Arch ot Constantino at Romo 


The most noli and beautiful of these monuments which are 
peculiar to Roman aichiteoture that have been preserved, are the 
arches of Septimius Severus and Constantine at Rome, which both 
have side-arches and the latter being constructed of materials from 
an unfinished arch of Tiajan, a considerable part is built in a better 
style than the othei buildings of that age, that of Titus, also at 
Rome, with only one arch and half-columns, and with a capital that is 
the first instance of the Composite Roman order 

Worthy of notice out of Rome are the arches at Pola, m Istna, 
which belong to the Augustan period , further, those of less importance 
at Rimini, Aosta, Susa, and Orange 

§ 141 Allied to triumphal arches are pillars of victory Al- 
though these were erected in Greece as monuments, yet they did 
not servo, ns in Rome, foi great public purposes 
The Columna Rostrata of Duilius is the first that is worthy ot 
mention, winch -was elected nftei the naval victory ovei the Cnrtha- 
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ginians, in commemoration of which event rosba, 01 teaks of ships, 
were mtroduced mto the ornamentation 

In the time of the emperors these pillars were constructed on an 
enormous scale, and were partly used to represent in rehevi the deeds 
which led to the erection of the column As instances may he 
mentioned Trajan’s column, which was ninety-two feet high, and 
that of Marcus Amelins, which is generally known as the column of 
Antoninus Pius Both these columns belong to the Done order 
§ 142 The tombs weie sometimes caves liewn in the lock or 
subterranean vaults, adorned with painting and mosaics, m which 
the sepulchral urn of each individual for geneiations was deposited 
m niches excavated m rows along the w alls, each urn having a small 
marble tablet, on which was written the name of tho deceased 
These sepulchral vaults weie called Columbaria, and they sometimes 
had a sort of portal at the entrance 

The usual foim of independent monumental tombs was a pon- 
derous tower-shaped block, sometimes, square, and sometimes round, 
with a quadrangular substructure , as, for instance, the tomb of 
Ciecilia Metella at Home, which belongs to the time of Julius Caesar, 
and which was used m the Middle Ages as a fortress, with battlements 

added to it (Fig 221) 
Further may be mentioned 
that of the Plauti, near 
Tivoli, and that of Munatius 
Plaueus, near Gaeta. 

Others are found con- 
structed on a smaller scale 
Sometimes they are sohd 
throughout, with only the 
passages that lead to the 
um-cliambers hollow, at 
others they are entirely 
hollow and vaulted Square 
tombs of this description 
are frequent in the environs of Pome, but in a veiy dilapidated 
condition 

§ 143 The monumental tombs of the emperors weie constructed 


Fig 221. 



Tomb of Cxciiia Metolla 
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on an immense scale, and with rich architectural decorations First 
amongst these must be mentioned the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
winch was a colossal circular building of foul storeys, the lowest of 
which was 200 feet in diametei, and planted with evergieen trees . it 
then lose m tciraces to the summit, on which was placed an enormous 
statuo of the cmpcroi The interior contained hollow vaulted spaces 
Tho inner walls having now almost completely disappeared, the space 
is used for public feasts and spectacles 

The Mausoleum of Hadiian, now known undei the name of the 
Mole of Hadrian, or moie fiequcntly that of the Castle of St Angelo, 
consisted also of a squaie basement which was 340 feat each way, 
o\or which rose a colossal cnculai towei of several stoieys, the lowest 
of w'lnch was about 230 feet in diameter On the top was a quadngn 
with a colossal statue of Hadnan The exterior was lickly decorated 
with columns and statues The massive mtenor was only bioken by 
a passage which led to the sepulchral chambers, of which there were 
tivo, one above the other The lower poi tions of this mausoleum now 
foun the Castle of St Angelo 

A similar monument at Rome, of which no tiaces now exist, was 
the Mausoleum of Septinnus Severus, which u'ns called the 
Septizomum, from the fact of its having been constructed in seven 
stoieys 

Various other forms, besides the above-named, occur for monu- 
mental tombs amongst others the Egyptian pyramid was employed, 
as is shown by the pyramid of Cestius at Rome, winch belongs to the 
penod of Augustus, and is 112 feet high This monument is still in 
existence 

§ 144 Foi tombs of smaller dimensions vanous forms and 
nbnonnal decorations u r ere employed An ornamented erection of a 
shape siimlai to an altar (Fig 222) oi a temple, and resting on a 
solid sub-sti ucture, is a by no means uncommon form Many tombs 
are constructed like real temples, while others consist only of simple 
columns 

These tombs weie generally erected in rows along the mam roads 
liefoie the entianee to a town, so ns to foim a street of tombs, an 
anangomeut which is still to be seen at Pompeii (lig 223 ) 
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Street of Tombs at rompen 


§ 14t Buildmgs foi public games foira an impoitant class, and 
one that is peculiar to Roman aicbitoctuie The Greeks had, it is 
true, buildings erected for a similar purpose, and those of the Romans 
■were constructed on the same principle The Greeks, however, both 
m then dramatic and musical representations, and in the struggles of 
the Pentathlon, i\ ere satisfied with the meie enjoyment of aitistic 
porfoi mances and emulation m feats of shill, and did not require any 
magnificent buildings to bo erected especially for the purpose , and it is 
owing to this that no attention was paid to richness of architecture. 
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part iculnily as icgnids tlio c\ tenor As lias before been stated, they 
selected a billy site, with a suitable incline, and thcie they erected 
rows of scats foi the spectators, either of stone, if intended to be 
jiernmnent, or of wood, if destined to be removed at the conclusion of 
the games The Eomans, ou the other baud, elected their structures 
on level ground, and built them m vaulted liras one above anothra, 
with nilificin! and not natural suppoitfor the lows of scats (Fig 225), 
so that the es tenor with its piers and arches presented a vray rich 
appctt'ance (Sec Fig 228 j 

The main object, moieoior, of tbc games at Komc was to employ 
and satisfy the great mass of the population The combats of gladia- 
tor.', ns well ns the fights of and with wild beasts, were always more 
popwlni than dramatic representations The theatres wero used for 
the latter class of perfoimance, while the amphitheatres were the 
stage for the formci In latei tiroes Naiimaclntc, oi mock sea-fights, 
weie instituted, which necessitated a still larger spnee, that had to be 
submerged previous to the representation Lastly came the circus, 
or race course, which resembled the Greek stadium and hippodrome 

§ 146 The theatre (Fig 224) was essentially like the Grecian 
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in its arrangement . it formed a semicircle with seals nsing 111 the 
form of an amphitheatre for the spectators, at the chord of winch was 
the stage, with its permanent decorations The orchestra, which was 
the space between the stage and the lowest tier of 'peclalors, was. 
employed by the Greeks for theatrical purposes wheiens the Homans 
tamed it into seats for the senators. The topmost tier was general! j 
crowned with a covered portico The whole mass of the lows of seats 
was supported by a sobd substructure (see Fig 225) of piers an 1 



4 . 

arches which formed passages of three storeys one above another, 
retaining the circular form of the building, whilst externally they 
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formed arcades, winch weio sunouuded with half-columns 01 piers 
with ontablatinci ovei them The extenor of tho straight portion of 
the building, which contained tho stage and some chambers connected 
with it, was gencially sunouuded by a portico The theatres were 
eithei open, oi were protected against the sun and ram by an awning 
sti etched ovei them 

§ 147 The shape of the amphitheatre was bon owed from that 
Fig 220 



° " *» a n 

Ground Finn of tho Colosseum nt Rome, with representation oE tho Tie o , 
and of tho Substructure <r 

of the theatie Since no stage was ncccssaij, and with a view to 
secunng as many lows of scats as possible, the scmiciicu nr orm 
the thcatio was douo away with, and the whole 7lg 227 
became a ciicle, or rather an ellipse, winch was | 
afterwards the recognized shape foi all buildings of i_jju 
this nature, whethei nt Borne 01 111 the piovmccs ) 

(Fig 22 G) Probably tins curve was piefcncd j 

to the circle because a longer course was tberebj 1 j j __ j 
secured foi the combatants The snbstrnctiuc | * ) 

and the exterior weic arranged ns in the the 

theatre In most cases the Tuscan older was c.h« wB . forth, 
employed in the lower parts of tho structure. 
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the Ionic in the middle, and the Conntlnon in the upper (Fig 
22S ) 

The foundation of the tiers of seats, consisting of radiating walls 
spanned by an arch, forms the essential constmctive element in these 
edifices, whilst the external facade is only to be considered as an 
architectural casing, inasmuch as it could be removed without 
endangering the solidity and utility of these buildings 

The first anipitheatre was built of wood by Julius Ctear, and the 
first stone one by Augustus 

§ 148 Amongst the many remains of theatres, of which the 
external walls are still m existence must bo mentioned that of Mar- 
cellus, at Borne This theatie was completed in the time of 
Augustus, and contained seats foi 30,000 spectators Probably this 
building foimerly possessed athird stoiey The far smallei theatre at 
Pompen is m a much bettei state of preservation 

Several amphitheatres have been preserved to the present time , 
amongst others may be mentioned those at Pompen, Verona, Nismes, 
Pola and Capua , but the Colosseum, the wondrous amphitheatre at 
Romei surpasses them all This structure contained seats for 87,000 
spectators, and was 635 feet long, by 530 feet broad Its height was 
oi ei 190 feet , it consisted externally of four storeys, each of the three 
low ei of which contained 80 arches with half-columns, whilst the 
upper storey was a nenily solid wall, with Cormthian pilasters Laige 
poles weie passed through the upper part of the building, and weie 
supported by sockets, os is shown m Fig 227 The object of these 
poles was to support on immense awning which was extended ovei 
the heads of the spectators The Colosseum was begun by Ves- 
pasian, and was finished by Titus, m 80 a d 

§ 149 Tbe buildings destined for the sham sea-fights were con- 
siderably huger The first was constructed by Julius Cresar In 
that which was built by Augustus the basin was 1900 feet long and 
1270 feet broad 

Tbe Circus, oi race-course (Fig 229) resembled the Greek Stadium 
a!| d Hippodrome, but was distinguished from it by tbe Spina, w ic i 
was a laised barrier dividing the circus lengthways, and serving to 
waik the laps of the course This long dorsal wall was architec- 
turally ornamented and adorned with sculptures, and at the en 
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were tlic so-called Metffi or goals The Circus, which was princi- 
pally intended for chariot and horse races, served also the purpose of 
an amphitheatre and a Naumaclna, as also for popular assemblies, etc. 
The most celebiated circus at Rome was the Circus Maximus (Fig. 
229) The remains of the Circus of Maxentius, usually entitled 


Fig 22S 



IjuvI s eye View of the Cuvus M'lxiimu. 


that of Caracalla, have been preserved It was constructed at the bo- 
guming of the fourth century after Chnst, and was 1950 feet loDg by 
250 feet broad 

§ 150 The baths, which with the ancients formed one of the 
most indispensable necessities of life, were a very important feature 
at Rome They 'constituted, therefore, the most magnificent con- 
structions in which Roman aichitecture displayed all its riches and 
peculiarities 


6 


The baths, of which the first were built by Agnppa, dunng the 
fig“ of Augustus, m connection with the Pantheon, w ere probably 
’’'Vp certain extent from the Greek gymnasia In connection 






llJiugs actually intended for loathing there "were courts 
ercises and halls with seats foi the philosophers and 
£ ^ Jnost flourishing days of the Empire there were even 
c museums adjoining the baths. These edifices 


Hmnmwd&cuonti ° rendezrous of those at leisure and the centre 
Y ’ arrangement of these batlis was, generally 


arches, uhicli formed \ 

retaining the circular form dresa " S atmtted on to a spacious entrnnee- 
lon for the servants Right and left of 
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U,m ,7° I,ft " S f “ “ ld n “ d I>0‘ hatbs, ono s.de probably hern* le . 
' f ° r men ot!ler fol ™>mon They contained bLns 

npwage round them, mid were lofty and bngH and possibly 

exposed to the open an Behind these lay the rooms for heat. J 
rom which tiro cold and warm wntei was conducted by various pipes 
info the baths here also wcio situated the rooms for anointin* after 
the batli A special place was nllottod to steam-baths 

Besides these spaces, which wcic devoted to the requirements of 
the bath properly speaking, halls foi games and amusements formed 
another feature of the construction Prom the common entrance-hall 
tho mmn-Imll or Ephebmm was entered, which served as a place 
for assemblies and gymnastics Adjoining tins weio balls foi playing 
at ball, nnd open courts foi wi ostlers, planted with trees and sur- 
rounded by colonnades , also a largo uncovered swimming pool, and 
finally passages and halls for oratoueal displays and conversation 
there were even binaries and theatres and temples m connection with 
the establishment 


A serios of emperors vied with one nnother m electing these ex- 
tensive consti uctions, and in embellishing them with all possible mag- 
nificence and with tho most celebrated paintings and sculptures 
§ 152 Tho most lcmaikable remains of such constructions 
which are still extant at Borne are the Baths of Titus, of Caracalla, 
and above all thoso of Diocletian Tho great hall, or ephebium of 
these latter baths had eight large columns of granite, which supported 
acioss-vault, and was m latei times converted by Micbel Angelo into 
the church of Sta Maria degh Angeh , whilst a circular building 
winch was attached to it became subsequently the ebureb of S Bei- 
nardmo The most extensive batbs were those of Caracalla (Pig 
230), which embraced a surface of about 1J million squaie feet The 
halls and basins contained in tins space were, as was probably the 
oise in oil buildings of a similoi nature, suirounded by a quadrangu- 
lar block of buddings Tlus enclosure was a squaie of about 1150 
feet each way, one side of which consisted of a row of small 
chamheis opening on to tho stieet, which were connected by steps 
with an upper stoiey, which piobably formed a kmd of entresol The 
object of these chambers is somewhat doubtful On the opposite 
side were sovcral halls (d), and between them a large reservoir fed 
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by an aqueduct (e), in front of which was a Theatridium 530 feet long, 
where youths went thiough then exeicises or contended for prices 


Fig 280 



In the two other sides were also various halls, which, perhaps, like d, 
may have served foi dramatic representations, lectures, disputations, 
and other exercises of mind and body The space between the 
central establishment and the walls which surrounded the whole en- 
closure was laid out m gardens, with which were connected the race- 
course and spaces for wrestling and games (Xysti) 

The internal building, which was exclusively intended foi baths, 
lmd on its north-east side, which was exposed to the cold winds, no 
other openings hut foui entrance doors , whilst the whole opposite 
south-west iiont communicated with the gaidens by many large 
openings, which were separated by columns Two of those doors on 
the north-east front led to the spaces for games, whilst the two 
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contra ones led lo the baths, nnd first of nil to rooms winch piobably 
seived foi undiessing nnd dressing (Apodytem), which were only 
separated by pdlnis from the piscina, or laige leservoir foi swimming 
(i) It is undetei mined whethei tins space, which contained cold 
watei, was quite open to (lie an, ot wlietliei it was covered ovei with 
n vaulted loof This piscina communicated by moans of the chamber 
marked (i) with the comt p, oil which abutted the apsis q, and was 
Eiindatly connected on the opposite side with the comt g These 
tw o courts, p and g (Sphaa isteiia), served probably foi gymnastics and 
athletic e\eiciscs, and weio open in the centie like the atnum in 
dwelling houses Between those two courts p and g, and in con- 
nection w ith them, lay the gieat central hall (L) of the whole estab- 
lishment tins was loofed ovei, and was used for warm baths, 
and had round it four small circulai chambers, intended probably 
for slcam-haths Nothing certain can be determined concerning 
the object of the rotunda (/), noi of the other halls which 
opened into tlio gaidens m, 'll, o weie rooms foi heating water 
and mi 

§ 1.53 Besides these immense public thermal, theio weio also 
private bathing establishments , but os theso were merely intended 
for bathing they had less pretensions to architectural importance, 
although they were suitably decorated foi tlio puiposc foi which they 
weie intended, and laid out with considerable skill Specimens of 
this kind of bath arc to be seen at Pompeii 

§ 134 Bridges must not bo forgotten in the list of Roman public 
buildings. The Romans thought these constructions worthy of moie 
than mcie technical treatment, and by means of architectural adorn- 


ment managed to bestow 7 
an artistic importance on 
then plain outlines This 
they offected puucrpally by 
the introduction of niches 
with statues between the 
arches, and by the erection 
of pillars nud statues upon 
the luidgc, oi of triumphal 
arches in flout of them 
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Examples of such bridges are tlie Ponte Rotto (Pons palatinns or 
senatonus), and tbe simple Pons Aelius, which is now the Ponte S 
Angelo, at Rome 

§ 155 Aqueducts form one of the most characteristic featuies 
of Roman architecture Although these simple successions of gigan- 
tic arches, rvluch stretch for miles, have no pretensions to artistic 
beauty, yet their wonderful size and extent bear witness to the vast 
conceptions of Roman genius (Figs 231 and 232) 

Tig 232 



Hums ol an Aqueduct m tie CiUBpagna, near Borne 


They bestow a classical impress on the Gampagna through which 
they pass reminding us that no other people but the Romans would 
havo earned out such a stupendous undertaking 

§ 156 Public fountains were extremely numerous at Rome, and 
were adorned with statues and pillars Nothing but the baie lemams 
of such a budding have remained in existence, and that is the so-called 
“Meta sudans,” which is a conical structure of tiles, from which a jet 
of water rose to a considerable height, whilst a cascade was foimed at 
the lower part by the falling water, and by that which issued from 
various spnngs at the base 

§ 15i In the tunes of the Republic till the seventh century 
after the foundation of the City, the dwelling houses were constructed 
with great simplicity The ground-plans of three shell houses (Fig 
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238) Me taken from an antique plan of Rome, engraved on mm Lie 
ivlnch is to he found in the museum of the Capitol of that citj n are 
shops, A the atnum, b the prothyium, vestibulmn, d the tahlimum, 
F the peustyle, a and g dwelling-rooms In later times the Romans 
vied with one another in the magnificence of their private houses 
not only in the richness of the materials emploj ed, but also in their 
extent, ns conveniences 
and luxuries of all kinds 
came into fashion , espe- 
cially in then countiy 
residences, which the Ro- 
mans built 011 the neigh- 
bouring mountains, 01 on 
the shoics of Bane and 
Naples, and which were 
subsequently introduced 
over the whole of Italy 
Pliny the Younger gives 
a detadcd description of 
the villas of the citizens 
"With the exception 
of the houses of the 
patricians, the usual 
dwelhng-kouses at Romo 
were obhged, owing to the size of the city and its immense 
population, to be constructed of several storeys, which wore 
let out in lodgings In pursuance of a decree of Augustus the 
height of these houses might not exceed 75 feet their construction 
must consequently have differed materially both from Grecian houses 
and those of the smaller towns Tho houses of the patricians, liow- 
evei, and all those, moreover, which only contained tho dw oiling 
of the possessoi, even when some settled portion of the building was 
intended to be let, were arranged like the corresponding Grecian 
buildings, as is shown by Fig 233, and as is to be seen from those 
which are still in existence at Pompeii There was, namety, an 
atnum in the middle space of the front part of the building, whilst 
behind was a court containing a fountain and surrounded by piUais 
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Ground Plan of three Roman Dwelling Houses 
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round which were giouped the dwelling-rooms, consisting of one 
stoiey only, These houses were sometimes constiucted of gi eater 
extent 

§ 15S Thanks to the excavations at Pompeii, it is possible to 
gain a cleaiei knowledge of the Homan dwelling-house, which was 
cntuely different in its plan fiom modern dwelling-houses, than could 
he attained by the giound-plans shown in Fig 233 From Pompeii, 
however, we gain no light regarding the many-storeyed houses at 
Rome, which were inhabited by different sets of tenants, but have to 
content ourselves with the knowledge of those houses which weie the 
residence of the piopnetoi only for only the latter class of house 
lias been discoveied at Pompeii Though it is true that lined 100 ms 
are found, still they consist only of shops and dw ellmg-rooms con- 
nected with them, 01 c\ en separated lirom them like our entresols 
When in a house at Pompeii, as also probably in a Grecian house, a 
stoiey is found above the ground-floor, it consisted of a subordinate 
entresol 01 mezzanine, which did not extend over the whole building, 
and, as has been before icmaiked, may sometimes have been let out 
on lure, but generally seived as rooms for the household servants, 
and even occasionally, perhaps, for bedrooms 

On the other hand, those houses which weie called 'insulas,’ winch 
at Rome contained dwellings in several storeys intended only foi the 
pmpose of letting, must have been different from the houses of 
Pompeii, inasmuch as their raison d'cti c was entirely dissimilar foi 
the prohibition of Augustus to build houses higher than 75 feet 
cannot possibly have applied to buildings such as have been dis- 
coveied at Pompon Tile houses at Pompon, which con tamed 
dwellings foi lure neai the mam dwelling, had entrances from drffei- 
ent sides and several couits, aiound which each tenement fonned a 
division separated fiom the remaindei 

It may theiefore be taken foi granted that, with the exception of 
these many-storeyed houses which were built in the laige towns, the 
dwelling-houses possessed, at most, one upper stoiey, and that this 
coveied particular parts of the building only In general all tho 
rooms were grouped on the giound-floor lound the atria or courts 
and the peristyles or halls The two last-mentioned portions of the 
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house had the most impoitance attached to them, because they con- 
stituted the favourite spot in summer on account ot the bieeze, and 
in winter on account of the sun 

By this arrangement, as well as by the embellishment of the 
rooms, the ancient house is essentially different fiom that of the 
Middle Ages, or of modem times , but particulaily m this respect, 
that wheieas in both the last descriptions of house great stress is laid 
on the front, that part of the building was hardly taken into con- 
sideration at all by the Romans, and then houses, except the open 
shops, geneially piesented a dead expanse of wall to the passer-by 
They merely endeavoui ed to give the entrance to the house a some- 
what more important appearance , whilst the houses of persons of 
distinction, and those of a palatial cliaiac ter, had even a poitico oi 
vestibule in front of them A view into the stieet from the interior 
of the house, a point to winch so much attention is paid now-a-days, 
was never contemplated in the town-houses of the ancients , though 
in tlieir villas windows woio intioduced in ordei to enjoy a beautiful 
view of landscape, mountains or sea , ns, foi instance, in the so-called 
Villa of Diomedes, at Pompon In coses where the view was not the 
object sought for, the windows weie probably small and placed high 
in the wall 

Totally in opposition to the inclination of modem times, which 
often sacrifices the utility and comfort of the internal arrangements 
of a house to an imposing frontage, m order that a splendid external 
effect may be produced, in their houses the Romans wished to hide 
tlieir riches as much as possible, and duected all their care and atten- 
tion to the anangement and fitting up of tho interior, without con* 
sideiation of other people’s impressions , and effect was only sought 
foi in thoso buildings which served public puiposes, and on them tho 
Bomans freely lavished m the extcuoi, as well as m tho intenor, all 
the aichitectural splendour which they had at then command As a 
consequence of this tendency there was little perceptible difference 
externally between simple and lich houses, so that one could not be 
said to be thrown into the shade by the otliei 

But if little attention was paid to the external aspect of the 
building, tho intenor, as has been bofoie remarked, displayed, espe- 
cially m houses of some impoilaUce, a beautiful perspective vista 
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through the pillared courts, with their nails brilliant with varied 
painting, whilst the eye was delighted with tile floors of choice 
mosaic and with statues, and in the hackgiound were fountains and 
shrubs (see Figs. 237 and 259 , also pait of a painted wall. Fig 242) 
The absolute symmetry, which must of necessity' be maintained in 
pubhc buildings as the first lequisite foi the production of a magni- 
ficent effect, was often oveilooked in dwelling houses, and complete 
symmetiy was sacrificed to considerations of utility 

The system which has just been described was the prevalent one 
m all houses , still many modifications weie introduced, accmding to 
the size and shape of the site, and the property and position of the 
occupant It would lead us too far to enter into these numerous 


Fig 231 



Plan of the House of Pnnsa. 


a Wtibuluin 1 Frothyrum , 2 Atrium , 3, 7, & S Reception Rooms 4 AH, 5 Tib 
lmum 6 Fauces , 9 Peristyle , 10 Posticum , 11 Abe of Pens! vie corresponding to Ales of 
Atrium , 32 Cubicula, or Bedchambers , 13 Tnclmmra or Dining-Room, with 14 smidl 
Pintrv , 15 (Ecus, or Hall for entertaining guests , 16 Winter Tnchmum , IT Fmccs or 
Passage, 18 Kitchen, with 19 Pant it nml 20 largo Room m connection with the same, 
perhaps for Stores or Scullery for servants, with a passage into a side street , 21 Portico with 
22 small Cabinet 1 oolong to the kitchen garden , 22, 24, 26 Shops looking into the side- 
rtrect, "with 23 Bach Room , 25, 27 Calnncts each shop Laving narrow steps to the floor 
above , 28 and 34 let ns allthcrv with parts arranged as shops of these 29 was the Meal- 
Room, with three Mills , 30 the Laking-Ovea , 35 Shop, belonging to and connected with 
the house, intended for the sale of the spare agmultnial produce of the owners estates; 
«■ t Room in connection with the above, 37, IS, Shops connected onlv with the street, 
the last with Cabinet 40 , 41 Simp with Workshop, 42 A* R C, Houses for letting, 
quite disconnected from one another, and from the Interior of the Housjl 
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peculiarities, and therefore only one 
of the most impoitant houses mil be 
described, namely, the so-called house 
of Pansa (Fig 234), which represents 
most completely the type of the 
Roman house, and the section of 
which is shown, in a icstoied form, in 
Fig 23S 

The Roman dwelling-house, winch 
is like the Giecian m its mam fon- 
tuies, consists, as the lattei did, of 
two divisions But then moaning 
and employment did not coincide, 
inasmuch as whilst the front pait m 
Giccian houses constituted tlic an- 
dromtis 01 men's apaitments, m 
Roman houses it formed the public 
part of the building, in which, aceoid- 
ing to the prevailing custom, the 8 
clients iveie wont to wait on their s> 
patron The back part, on the con- 
tirny, was intended foi the lesidence 
and real dwelhng-i corns of the family , 
whilst in the Grecian houses the 
back was the gynmaikonitis, and 
only intended foi apaitments foi the 
women mid domestics 

The atrium foimed the cential 
pait of the fiont of the house, the 
peustyle the central part of the back 
both of these weie open to the air 
Many varieties of the atnum occur 
The simplest is the so-called Tuscan 
atnum, and consists of a squaie court 
open at top with a loof sloping from 
all the four sides towards the opening 
This was suppoited by two beams 
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passing through at the edge of the opening, and two other beams let 
into the former (see Fig 235), and was covered with flat or hollow 
tiles This cential opening, ton aids which the ram fiom the roof 
flowed, and which also served to introduce air and day-light, was 
called the compliraum, and a walled tank called the impluvium, 
corresponding in size, was constructed m the floor of the building, 
in which the lain-wator that flowed down fiom the roof was 
collected, and thence conducted by pipes into a cistern for house- 
hold use 

The largei tetiastyle atimm, which necessauly had to foim part 
of a laiger house, was only distinguished from the simple atnum, 
which has just been described, by four columns to support the beams, 
being introduced at the comers of the opening In case the size of 
the opening mcieased materially more columns were introduced, as in 
the peristyle The biendth of the opening, over which an awning 
was spread to deaden the fierce rays of the sun, was one-tlind, and m 
the former instance one-fourtli of the width of the atnum 

In country-houses and suburban villas the penstjle was placed, 
m the place of the atrium, immediately behind the entrance this 
u T as the case in the so-called Villa of Diomedes, at Pompeu 

Around the atnum were giouped the front looms, as the back 
rooms weie round the penstyle, from winch two sources they must 
principally have leceived their light by means of doors, if we do not 
accept the probability that where no windows were introduced then 
place was supplied by light from the loof In dark chambers they 
would scarcely have gone so far as to adorn the walls with paintings, 
let alone the fact that there would have been great difficulty m exe- 
cuting such embellishments without the assistance of daylight. 

In the large Homan houses vestibules may have lun out mto the 
street, and assumed the shape of a portico in fiont of the house-door, 
which lay slightly back from the road , but at Pompeii, even in huge 
houses, an entrance-hall in the body of the building itself satisfied 
the wants of the richest and most important inhabitants This 
entrance-hall was situated between the street dooi and a second mnei 
door, and has been designated as the vestibulum m the diaginm 
which illustrates this description of the House of Pausa On the 
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sill of the outer door tlio woid ‘salrc’vras sometimes executed m 
Mow ic, by way of salutation 

Some of the chambers which surrounded the atuum and the pen- 
si} le had a definite object nnd position Such was tho a In, wlnoli 
was a space opening on to tho atuum and situated at tho hick 
corner 01 the two back comers of the same Such was the Uihhnum, 
which also opened on to the ltuum, nnd was situated between it and 
Hie peristyle tins last space was provided with a balustrade and a 
screen that could be interposed or reinoicd at pleasure At both 
sides, or sometimes onl} on one side, of tins ball were tho fauces, or 
passages, w Inch sen od to connect the front and back parts of tho 
house Tho peristyle was always considerably largei than tho 
atrium, and was surrounded by a greatei number of columns The 
open part of tho peristyle either formed a gaiden (xystus), if nnothei 
garden were not attached to the back part of the house, or was 
occupied by a sheet of water with fountains (piscina) Behind this 
peristyle weio the 
culncula, or sleeping- 
rooms, tho tmmlier of 
winch \nried , ami the 
triclinium, 01 dining- 
room, winch was quite 
open low mils tho peri- 
style Tlieio was, 
moreovei, a small tri- 
clinium foi tlie nine 
per-ons who wore in- 
tended to find places 
at the tuchnia, accord- 
ing to tho maxim of 
the ancients, that tlio 
number of guests 
should noioi be loss 
than that of the Graces, nor exceed that of tlio Muses Great 
bauquets were often given m the atrium The rooms foi company, 
tnci or exedire, also adjoined the peristyle, .and weie the largest 
in the house, beiug quite double tho size of tlie dnimg-rooms 
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1 Entrance (YtsWrak) , 2 Shop nf the Pinpriitor , 
J Atnum , -4 Iinplnvium mil Coraplnnnm , *» Bod- 
room, with Alcoves G Step* to *i littlo clrnnhcr 
over the kitchen forth© dvres, 7 Kitdien. 
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m large houses -winch contained gardens, they were situated opposite 
the tabhnium, at the rear of the peristyle. On the garden side many 
houses had a colonnade, portious, sometimes with fountains. The 
garden itself was either a flower garden or kitchen garden. In very 
small gardens, trees, &n, pamted on the hack wall, must hare taken 
the place of real ones, in order to secure a background resembling a 
landscape through the vista of the various rooms In this back part 
of tbe house there was also a special passage, called the posticum, 
which opened on to a side street, which was used for domestic 
purposes and as an entrance to the kitchen and store-rooms 

In larger houses than those which have been discovered at Pompen 
other rooms besides those named may have been introduced, such as 
libraries, bath-rooms, play-rooms, &c. 

"Whilst the arrangement just described generally obtained m houses 
of importance, m houses of smaller proportions much weight was 
attached to their having an open court-like space to serve, as, or 
replace, the atnnm or peristyle to a certain evtent, as is shown, for 
instance, by the ground-plan of a house which has been excavated it 
Pompeii 

The restored view of the intenor of the so-called house of the 
Tragic Poet (Fig 237) is especially calculated to give an idea of the 
arrangement of many parts, as, for instance, the implunum m 
the middle of the Tuscan atnum, the ala at the corner of the same, 
and close by the door of the passage or fauces, and the tabhnum with 
the through view to the penstyle Fig 2.3 S shows the ground-plan 
of the same house 

Fig 239, on the other hand, shows the peristyle, with the cecus 
behind and the piscina m the middle, of the house of the Qucestor, 
which is a richer building than the house of the Tragic Poet. 

§ 139 The palaces and country houses of the Emperors were of 
enormous extent, and displayed the utmost luxury The palace 
of Eero, the so-called golden house, was replete with the most 
costly stuffs, and comprised whole fields, meadows, vineyards, and 
woods withm its circuit. 


l vSis.n;‘ii. tie Moauc an’s villa at Tivoh, in which the Emperor caused 
imnsf or - pl aces and buildings which he had met with in 
^t a ^j ’^‘jl^^^ntated embrace an extent of seven Boman miles 
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Of all these magnificent villas and palaces only a few isolated ruins 
icniaui, shipped of all their onginal ornaments such are the mins 
on the Pnlntmc, w Inch is the sito of the Emperoi’s palaces at Homo 
Moro complete lemains of a palace of Diocletian at Salona, winch 
belong to the peuod of decadence, will bo alluded to heioaftei 

§ 1G0 At the suggestion and expense of the lato Emperoi 
Napoleon, and undei the direction of the aiclntect Rosa, than whom 
no one could bo moro fitted foi the task, a pait of the lums of the 
palaces of the Roman Empeiors has so far been brought to light that 
at least tlio plan of the design can bo distinguished, though only 
isolated fragments of the superstiuctuie, pillars amongst tho rest, have 
been met with Fig 240 shows a part of these excavations, namely, 
the ground-plan of the house of Augustus, as far ns it stands on land 
which belonged to the French Empeioi , for it is to be regretted that 
tho side, which extends on the land of the Villa Mills, and which 
now belongs to a nunnery, is not available for investigation Tins 
plan is bon owed from that executed by Rosa 

This palaco was, to judge from the stamped tiles that liaxo been 
discovered, inbuilt under Domitmn, and tho excavation is tho moro in- 
teresting because tho similarity of tho design with that of the uclier 
private houses at Pompon proves that tho main arrangement of the 
Roman house was normal and universally accepted, and that the 
principal difioionce consisted merely in the proportions 
The mam entrance to tho palace was a spacious open couit, which 
was probably foimeily sunounded by poiticos This led imme- 
diately into the tabhnum, so that to a certain extont it supplied the 
place of tlio atrium On both sides were blocks corresponding to 
what would be shops in ordinary houses , to the left of the entrance 
a laranuin, or soit of house-chapel, and to the light the pnvate 
basilica of the Empoior, known os the basilica Jovis, with a somi- 
cncular tribune, ftom whence peihaps the Emperor deliveied justice, 
and which was separated fiom tho lest of the building by a balustrade 
of marble Out of this first poition was entered a large squaie court, 
paved with slabs of maiblo, and sun ounded by a Corinthian eolonnado 
— this was the peristyle, and it had, as m oidinary houses, various 
chambers abutting on it Behind this was the triclinium, oi dimng- 
ball, terminating at the extremity of the tiansverso axis in a Tound 
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niche, which perhaps formed, the Emperoi's seat On both sides of 
this niche weie passages mto the open air, tho left of which led to a 
small cabinet, which served as a letinng place foi the guests The 
triclinium communicated on one side with the Nymplueum, which 
may he compared to a winter-garden on a small scale. It contained 
an oval reservou of marble, which had a soit of ten ace m the 
middle, on which weie ranged flowers and statues , there ivas perhaps 
also a fountaui in connection with it Theie must have been a 
glonous view thiough the openings, which were half doors, half 
windows, between this space nnd the triclinium paiticularly since 
the wall opposite to the triclinium was adorned with statues in niches 
It is piolmble that a conesponding hall existed on the opposite side 
of the building The portions of the building winch abutted behind 
may he consideied as an appendix veiy piobably, as Rosa thinks, 
one may have served as a library, and the othei for diainatic pei- 
formances Rows of marble seats weie mtioduced into the latter, as 
also niches for statues 

§ 161 The decadence of Roman art supeivened step by step 
with the decadence of the Roman empire. TJndei the Empeiors 
Aurelinn and Downturn important and magnificent braidings were 
erected in accordance with the powei and might of those Emperois, 
hut in them aie recognizable an acceptation of foieign elements, and 
a craving to surpass in splendoui all that had hitherto been con- 
structed, as well as new and unusual designs. 

The Roman style, moreover, m its wide diffusion over the exten- 
sive territory of the Roman empire, was tiansfoimed m many ways 
as, for instance, in the East, where the meaning of the designs was 
entnely lost sight of m the attainment of purposeless richness and a 
multiplicity of excessive ornamentation The buildings at Helio- 
polis and Palmyra are instances of this failure But that the same 
tendency was m operation in the West is shown, amongst otbei 
examples, by the palace of Diocletian, at Snlona, which is now 
Spalatro, m Dalmatia. This palace, which dates frotn the fourth 
century, is of extreme magnificence, and foims a squaie of about 
750 feet, surrounded by high walls and towers, with colonnades, 
temples, and dwellings for the Empeioi and lus suite, differing in 
many lespects from the order of architecture until then employed, 
and aiming at picturesque effects. 
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§ 162, The tendency winch had been for some time perceptible 
to produce a pictmesque eflect by gioupmg and coutinsts of light and 
shade, kept continually increasing, owing to sub-division of detail and 
the application of new designs, as is shown by the above-mentioned 
palace at Spalatio , wkeieas the sum and substance of classical nicln- 
tecture is based on simple lines, and the constructive signification 
of the various pai ts is always an essential factoi m its totality, 
Incieasing baibansm displayed itself in the heavy and eccentnc 
mouldings of the entablature, which were generally oveiladen with 
ornamentation , as also in the unfinished execution of the de- 
tails and embellishment, which became clumsy and meaningless At 
the same time the arches and vaults no longer rested on continuous 
entablatures supported by columns, but immediately on the capitals of 
the columns, 01 on entablatuies bent into the form of an arch foi the 
central mtei colummation Thus each column has its own entabla- 
ture as bioad as itself, which piojects independently lengthways to 
the column, and displays a piofile on thiee sides * 


Fig 2 « 



Fragment of the Entrance Facade of tlio Fnl ico of Diodctl m at Spilntio 

*Theso broken entablatures (entablement recoil])!,), as. for instance, in Fig 220, arc 
not, however, nil exclusive attribute of Into P.omnu arclutccture, ns they occur much 
earlier , for lustnnco, m the triumphal arch of SeptmuusScicriiB, it Ilomc, under 
which Emperor tho decadence of (Roman art may bo Saul to havo commenced t! ey 
also occur iu the oldor arches of Trajan, at Beucacnturn 
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The tendency of the peuod of decadence is particulaily lllus- 
tiatod by the lntioduction of small shafts testing on brackets, which 
serve no othci puipose than to adorn and enliven the facade (Fig 
241) Between theso small shafts am alternate windows, with a senn- 
cncular head and niches of vaiiotts shapes Carved pediments also 
occur, of which, as of the biokcn ontablatuies, we shall have to 
speak late) on, when treating of the decadence of ie3uscitated classi- 
cal mchitccturc — namely, in the ioccoco style 

§ 163 At the close of this division of the woik mention must be 
made of the mode of decoration employed for interiors, because, 
though the subject piopeily belongs to tbo department of painting, 
jot it foims a cliaiacteiistic feature m Roman architecture 

Inasmuch as wo are almost entirely indebted to the buildings of 
Pompon foi om knowledge of this wall-painting, the term “Pompoian 
wall-painting ” has been adopted to expiess this kind of embellish- 
ment, although specimens of tins descuption of ornament have been 
discovered amongst the rums of Rome , as, foi instance, m the Baths 
of Titus 

§ 164 Its characteristics consist pimcipolly in the lepresenta- 
tion of an attenuated style of architectuie, with columns of extreme 
tenuity and corresponding entablatures , by this means, as is shown 
hy Fig 242, a sort of baldachino with perspectives was formed 
Tlicie were, besides, panels, in the centre of which were lepiesented 
graceful floating figures, landscapes and other views, as well as fan- 
ciful objects , and, finally, thero were embellishments executed with 
fantastic frcodoiu, which, smeo their lcnewcd application by Raphael 
to the vaulting of the Vatican, have beon entitled arabesques — a 
word hoi rowed from Aiabian ornamentation, although tlio principles 
of the two are cntiicly different 

The walls of all the looms weie pnmted Geneially two thirds of 
the height above the plinth— which was of a dark colour, oi even black 
—was painted a deep leddish brown, but sometimes yellow, or even 
azure blue , whilst the othei thud was ornamented by the above- 
mentioned slondei column", and by tcndnl-like paintings on a 
white ground The graceful and fantastic way in which these various 
forms of men and animals, ns well as plants and architectural features, 
aro ticuted, constitutes, togothoi with tlio lively colouring, the 
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Fig 212 



Ponipcnn Will Tunting from the Pinthcoo it roiry.cn 


principal cliaim of Pompeian ornamentation All the parts are so 
haimomously blended, that no single one assumes an undue import- 
ance, nor attracts attention at tue expense of the remaindei 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


I 

ROMAN CHRISTIAN BASILICAS AND CIRCULAR 
ARCHITECTURE. 

§ 165 Chuistiamity, as well os the influx of the Germanic races, 
could not fail to exercise an essential mfluenco m the transformation 
of the Roman state, and this influence was naturally extended to 
Roman art The same effect was wrought m the East by the Arabs, 
and by tbo dissemination of the creed of Mahomet That branch of 
art which belongs to totally different periods and races after the pro- 
pagation of tlio two religions lias been denominated the Romanesque, 
in order to express m one word the contrast to the calm Tepose and 
noblo simplicity of classical art This denomination does not, how- 
ever, express the new artistic development in all its phases, as has 
been Bhown m Section 161, inasmuch as the new giowth was syn- 
chronous with the decadence of art and the mgression of baibansm , 
and it was only some centuries later that a more untiammellod move- 
ment and a more poetic flight were destined to spring into life, 
whilst it was not befoie tho Middlo Ages that the new art reached its 
full development Consequently this title — "Romanesque Art” — 
must here he applied only to a synoptical leview of a whole gioup 
of different styles, and m contradistinction to pre-Chnstian and 
Modern 

§ 166 The new elements mentioned m the piecedmg para- 
graph have boon entitled “Early Christian Art,” inasmuch as they 
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wore called into existence by tile new religions requirements of tlic 
nations of antiquity that liad emliraced Christianity. As, however, 
these new religious requirements demanded other aiohitectnral con- 
ditions than those winch already existed, a new style of building was 
naturally necessitated The deteuoration of art was, however, so 
complete, that the new requirements could not be supplied m an in- 
dependent and organic manner, but recouise was had to novel and 
peculiar combinations of old artistic forms , consequently an ensemble 
arose, constituting the Roman Eaily Christian Style, which differed 
essentially from the styles aheady in existence The northern races, 
winch streamed into Italy, namely, the Ostrogoths and Lombards, 
were able to render no assistance m the work of development on the 
contrary, being rude and uncultivated m comparison with Roman civi- 
lization, they swallowed it up and rendeied the Roman Christian 
Style the common property, not only of Italians, but also of Franks 
and Anglo-Saxons 

§ 167 Through the division of the empire into the East and 
West, A.D 395, and through the foundation of the new capital, Con- 
stantinople, on the site of the old Byzantium, a " Byzantine ” art 
grew up side by side with the Roman Christian . this will be subse- 
quently treated m a separate chapter 

It was during the sixth centuiy, especially, that Early Christian 1 
art assumed a distinctively Byzantine form in the Eastern portion of 
the empire and this form was the more independent hecanse the 
nationality of the people was not effaced as it was m Italy by the 
influence of northern nations. 

Since the Christians, forming no distinct people, and constituting 
no entire nationality, possessed no well-defined art of their own, and 
were obliged to employ the architects, builders, and sculptors whom 
they found amongst the Greeks and Romans for the erection and 
adornment of their buildings, it may easily he supposed that the 
first Christian buildings did not differ materially from the heathen 
buildings which weie already in existence Consequently the title 
“Early Chiistian Style” must be understood to apply only to 
churches as converted basilicas, seeing that in the construction of 
dwelling-houses the ancient methods were retained for a considerable 
period Any alteration m that respect could only take place after 
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protracted and gradual transformation of the manners and customs 
of the Romans, and as the now ichgion acquued a greater influence 
over architecture Whilst Roman ait in the West passed over into 
the hands of the barbarians, it settled into a new independent system 
at Byzantium ‘ 

Roman Early Christian Architecture found its chief application in 
Roman Christian basilicas and m cucnlai churches 

l'hc continuance of this description of aickitectural style lasted till 
the end of the ninth century — that is, till the time when the ancient 
elements weio forced to gne way before independent new ones, which 
spiang up as described in a subsequent chapter Classical forms, 
however, maintained their giound in Italy, and especially at 
Rome 

§ 108 When the Cbnstiaus weie first allowed to build churches 
for themselves, they thought that the best model for the buildings, in 
which the Christian congiegations were to meet togetbei for worship, 
was to be found in the basilicas, the very name of which was re- 
tained as suitable, seeing that it means kingly hall It is probable 
that the fust Christian basilicas were veiy like their model , with tlio 
exception, however, that the cential part of the Roman basilica, 
which was generally open, was in the Eaily Chnstian basilicas 
coveied with a roof But ere long, about the end of the fourth 
century, a gradual transformation in the original design was pei- 
ceptible A form of basilica w-os developed fiom the genius of Chris- 
tianity, which was retained unalteied for succeeding centuries 
Although the mam outline remained the same, different proportions 
were assumed and it was particularly the architecture of the mterioi 
that gave its peculiar appearance to the Christian basilica Owing 
to the fact of the nave being roofed over, an essential modification 
took place compared with the Roman basilicas, wlncb were not 
vaulted, but formed a kind of open court surrounded by colon- 
nades, wheieas the now buildings assumed the form of an enclosed 
nave, of which the colonnades became aisles, and terminated 
by a lecess called the tribuna, which was less isolated than m the 
ancient basilicas The typical foim of the Christian basilica is as 
follows — 

§ 169 The intenoi was divided by two rows of columns into 
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three aisles, of which the central one (a Fig 243) was broader and 
higher than the side-aisles (see Fig 245), b for men and c foi women, 

and was terminated at the 

Fig 244 

rOi 

7TT 


Fig 243. 




Christian Basilica 
of San Paolo fuoro 
dellc Mura at 
Home. 


opposite end to the entrance 
by the apse The columns 
were sometimes surmounted 
by the old architrave, the 
weight being supported by 
fiat relieving niches , but 
they were generally con- 
nected by semicirculai 
arches, winch supported a 
wall pierced w ith small nar- 
row windows, these, like, 
those m the walls of the side-aisles, had a 
semicircular bend Sometimes a transept 
was introduced in front of the apse, the 
elongation of which m later times gave use 
to the cross-hke form of churches Tins 
transept was sepaiated from the main aisle 
by semicircular arches, and the ground form 
of the whole building assumed the form of 
the lettei T 

Large basilicas sometimes have ns many 
as five aisles (see Fig 244) — namely, a 
mam-aisle in the middle, and two lowei 
aisles on each side (Fig 245) 

The roofing of the basilicas consisted of beams with a flat 
panelling, which was richly gilt m earlier times, oi the rafters of the 
timberwoiks weie left without a casing, and were ornamented with 
coloured embellishments (Fig 24C) 

§ 170, At the east end m the transept m front of the apse stood 
the altar (Fig 247, c) , this was frequently covered by a baldncbmo 
supported on four pillars, behind, in the tribuna itself, was the seat 
of the bishop m the middle raised on steps, the catliedia (/), and m 
a scmicucle on both sides, the seats of the higher ecclesiastics (g) In 
front of the altni, at the end of the middle-nisle, was a long space 



Gronnd-Plm of tho Christian 
Basilica of San Clement o 
at Borne. 
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Section null Interior Yiou of tlio five aisled Basilica of S 1 'iotro nt Homo, licforo its restoration. 
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surrounded by barriers of maible (li) foi the lower clergy, wlio formed 
tbc clioir, whence the place itself received the name of the choir A 
marble pulpit (Ambo) (i), nchly adorned 
for the most part with mosaic, was placed 
on each side of the choir, from one of 
these the Gospel was lead, and from the 
other the Epistle In some instances 
only one such ambo was erected, and it 
then had two divisions, fiom the higher 
of which the Gospel was read, while the 
Epistle was read from the lower Tho 
arrangement of the choir, with the two 
pulpits, is shown bj the perspective new 
of the interior of the above-desenbed basi- 
lica of San Clemente (Eig 248) 

The w'hole of the space which is shut 
off lound the altar is designated the 
Sanetuaiy, and is raised by one or two 
steps above the level of the church At 
both sides of it, at the end of the 
side-aisles, an especial place was occasion- 
ally shut off — namely, the Senatonum (IS), 
foi men of rank , and the other, the 
Mationeum (J), for women of lank 

§ 171 Adjoining the entrance there 
was frequently a narrow space, shut off 
by a barrier drawn bieadtbways across the building, designed as 
a locality for such penitents as had legamed the right of access 
to the Sanctuary This space was called the Narthev, 01 scourge 
A portico (m) in fiont of the church, and othei porticoes which 
sunounded au outer court (n) (Atnum, Paiadise, Vestibule, Pionao=) 
w r eie designated by the same name, and were intended for such 
penitents as were entnely out of the pale of the Catholic com- 
munity In the middle of tins Pionaos was the Cautlmrus or 
howhfor waslnug tho hands, and intended as a symbolic type of the 
inner purification, which subsequently ensued from the sprinkling of 
the holy water 
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§ 172 One romnikable peculiarity of basilicas Is that a sub- 
ton anoan chapel, or crypt, for the reception of the hones of the 
saint to whom the cliuich was dedicated, was constructed under the 
principal altar, which stood before the tribune The w ord " principal ” 
altar has been used advisedly, because 111 process of time side-altars 


Fig 213 



Iutcnor \ lev, o£ tUo l.irlj CUn«tnu llasihca cf Sin Clemente nt Homo 


weic inlioduccd in various positions Sometimes this crypt is a mere 
vault, but more generally it is an architecturally arranged structure 
vi 111 pillars to support the vaulting a sort of subterranean hall, 
v Inch was probably suggested by the clmpcls of the catacombs at 
Borne When these multifarious subterranean passages, winch had 
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originally been excavated for the purpose of obtaining stone, were 
used by' the persecuted Christians ns places for refuge and burial, 
they made alterations which concerted them into ciypts, resembling 
chapels, to sene as a meeting-place for the congregation Sub- 
sequently, when the Christian religion was recognized at Rome, 
larger churches were built over these graves of the martyrs, or over 
the entrances to the catacombs, and probably' these sepulchral 
chapels suggested the idea of the construction of a ciypt in other 
situations also, destined to fulfil the same offices as the structure from 
which it lias copied 

§ 173 The form of the Christian basilica, as it has just been 
described, owed its origin more to customs and requirements which 
were necessitated by religious worship, than to artistic deliberation 
Still, though on the one band, an already vitiated, and on the other 
a still embryo art were instrumental m their construction, these 
basilicas produced on the whole a sublime and peaceful effect, which 
is principally to be ascribed to the beautiful simplicity of Christian 
architecture that pervades theu principal features The simple 
ground-plan of later Chnstain churches is more clearly and in- 
telligibly' traceable in the Basilica than it is m more elaborate 
stnictuies 

The most characteristic feature m the basilica are the three, or 
sometimes five, parallel aisles, the length of ench of which is easily 
recognizable, owing to the nave being higher than the side aisles 

§ 174 The ornamentation of the basilica corresponded with its 
architectural form It did not consist of plastic sculpture, but of 
paintings and mosaics, -which w r ere introduced on the side walls of 
the nave, as well as on the so-called triumphal arch . but they weie 
principally employed m the apse, which formed the termination 
of the church and the end of the whole perspective for the eye of a 
person entering the building (see Big 245) These apse mosaics 
generally represent large, detached figures, turned towards the spec- 
tator, wrought on a giound-work of blue or gold, with bold and 
simple drapery, and produce an imposing effect 

§ 175 Whilst the general impression is therefore significant, 
the appreciation of detail is entirely wanting in these early Christian 
edifices. The columns, which are generally of the Corinthian order. 
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were for tho most part taken from oldei buildings of tlie lioathon 
period, and differed in material and workmanship sometimes even 
those of disstmilai dimensions wcic placed nett each otlici The m- 
teicolunmiation, and even the breadth of the side aisle aie often un- 
equal, the side walls without ornament, while the entablature consists 
vnoiely of the projecting ends of the beams , and generally speaking 
altogether a fine aiclutectuial feeling is wanting, but tho low stan- 
dout of an unrosthctic ago is still more forcibly expressed by the 
meanness of the extenor of tho basilicas with their bald walls and 
windows and doois devoid of moulding The latter weie generally 
covered with a lionzoutal stone with a plain arch-head to lelievo the 
weight Sometimes there was in front a portal resting on two 
columns and covered with a cross-arched vaulting, or apoitico was 
mtioduced along the whole length of the facade 
In spite of the unassuming simplicity of tho external 
constiuction it is commendable that it seems to have 
been caused, at lenst in the mam arrangement of its 
propoitions, by a wish to render the characteristic 
expression of the interior, foi the lowei aisles aro 
connected with tho moro lofty central portion by a 
slanting entablature corresponding to the loof 
The matcnal was foi tho most part buck, which was 
sometimes left quite plain, whereby the construction 
was emphasized, and at others leceived a marble 
coating, as foi instance at tho church of San Miniato 
at Florence (see Fig 371) 

The foim of the Clmstian basilica which has been 
described was retained for seveial centuries in Italy, 
and especially at Rome. So tiue did the aicbitects 
remain to the oldest models, that the buildings of the 
twelfth century are hardly to he distinguished fiom 
those which have been elected since the fouitli 
§ 176 The most complete specimen of tho 
arrangomont of an ancient basilica is presented by 
that of San Clemente at Romo (Fig 248) One Tower cf tho Early 
of tho most notable instances of a five-aisled TitVitw* 
basilica is that of S Paolo, outsido the walls of “tBomo 
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Home, which was burnt down and subsequently rebuilt in accoid- 
ance with the old plan. 

During the later period of the construction of basilicas, an isolated 
tower, of a simple, rectangulai shape, and with no taper, was often 
erected near the front facade of the building Amidst the conflicting 
news winch have been arrived at concerning the origin and object of 
this new construction, which first occurred in connection with 
basilicas, the supposition that it was originally intended to collect 
the congregation foi seivice, may probably be correct, and the 
designation bell-tower, as answering to the Italian expression 
Campanile, may be suitably employed to describe it. 

§ 177. In the period under consideration, chapels, convents, 
and other buildings, such as tnclima, or large halls for the reception 
of pilgrims were constructed m a style resembling that of the 
basilica. 

There was, however, another usual form of church which was 
synchronous with the basilica and which must now be described In 
this class of structure the principal and often the only constituent 
part of the building consisted m a space, which was generally round 
or octangular, covered with a dome; while sometimes a circular 
passage oi other parts of the building abutted on it (Figs. 250 and 
251.) But when the entire building does not consist of the one 
dome-covered space, it always constitutes the central poition, and 
the other parts abut on it 

§ 17S The simplest descriptions of this kind of building are 
the baptisteries (Figs. 251 a, b, c, d), for which the ancient 
Thermal furnished models They generally have a circular or octan- 
gular ground-plan, a main space covered with a round or polygonal 
dome,* and a circular passage separated therefrom by pillars in tbe 
same way that the side aisles are separated fiom the mam aisle in 
basilicas (see Figs 250 and 251). Sometimes they were without this 
passage, and only had galleries running round the interior like 
hoses in a theatre These buildings weie generally elected m tbe 
vicinity of cathedrals. 

Other churches were constructed m the West in a similar simple 

* The dome n generally a larger or smaller portion of o cone, and in its amplest 
form rests on a circular or polygonal substructure 
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" a J'i but only m isolated instances , 01 sometimes m such a mannoi 
that several side domes, testing on pillais weio grouped roimd the 


Fig 250. 



Section of tlio Church of S Constantin at Itomo 


mam dome in which cnso tho one which contained the altar always 
stood out prominently from tho lest. 


Fig 251 F>g 252 



Ground Finn of tiro Ground Finns of Baptisteries. 

Church of S Con 
fitnntia at Homo. 


179. Tins circular architecture only occurs m isolated cases in 
eaily Roman Christian architecture on the other hand in the 
Eastern empire it became tho prevalent form of church from the 
sj\tl), if not from tho fifth century, and must he cousideied as the 
principal type of that architectural style, which will he considered 
undei the name of tho Byzantine m the succeeding subdivision 

§ 180. In tho ornamentation of basilicas, as in all works of 
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Early Christian art, and pniticnlarly in tho case of tombs, symbolic 
lepiesentations form a characteristic feature It will not bo inap- 
propriate, with a view to a due understanding of the same, to 
consider some of the most usual and most linpoi taut of these symbols 
or emblems 

Christ is naturally the puncipal subject of these symbols ; then 
come the Christian viltues and attributes. 

The eaihest and most universal is the sign of the Cross, to which 
the monogram of Chust was subsequently ndded The fisli was, 
moieover, an emblem of Christ, because the letters for ly$h s, the 
Creek woid for a fish, taken as initials, give the words ’17/o-ovs-, 
Xpioro's, 0eoS Tier, Somjp Jesus Chnst, the Son of God, Saviour 

A veiy favourite symbol is the lamb, whether as typical of 
Christ, with the addition of a Cross, or of the Apostles, or of all 
Christians, as the flock of the Good Shepherd The Dove is the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost and of mildness and gentleness The 
hart is an emblem of Chustian longing, in consequence of the well- 
known verse in the Psalms "Like as the hart desireth the water- i 
brook, so longeth my soul for Thee, 0 God ”, the peacock, which was 
already an emblem of immoitahty foi the heathens, letamed that 
symbolic meaning among Chustians , the phoenix was a very natural 
emblem of the Eesunection , and the cock of Christian watchfulness. 

In the earliest times, when the Christians celebrated then worship 
m the depths of the catacombs, the angel, the lion, the bull, and the 
eagle, weie already emblematic of the four Evangelists. A leaf is a 
very common symbol the olive-leaf as sign of peace, sometimes 
with, and sometimes without, a dove , the palm-leaf, as reward of’ 
victory foi maityis and the departed, because they bad triumphed 
over death the ciown and the garland had the same signification 
the vine-leaf was in early times the most favourite emblem ,'the 
anchor and lyre were symbols of Christian confidence and joy , the 
horse, a ship under sail, and footsteps were probably typical of 
the journey of life and the accomplishment of the Christian struggle , 
the Hock was emblematic of our Blessed Saviour and of the character 
of firmness , and the pitcher was a symbol of the agape or of Holy 
Baptism 

§ 181 Besides these shorter symbols, other more elaborate ones 
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nro drawn partly ftom tlio Old and New Testaments, and partly from 
imagination 

Their artistic value is insignificant, and on a pai with heathen 
productions of the later Roman period Of Old Testament symbols 
the following nio the most common As a memorial of man’s sinful- 
ness, the Fall, with Adam and Eve at both sides of a tieo round 
which is coiled tlio serpent as typical of obedience, the sacrifices of 
Cain, Abel, and Abraham ns mcentivo to the hope of help in 
danger, Noah in tho Ark on the appioacli of the dove, fiequent 
representations of tlio prophet Daniel in tho don of lions, and of the 
Throe Children in tlio fiery furnace, and of tho passago of the Red 
Sea as pioof of heavenly nourishment and strengthening, Moses 
staking water from tho rook or receiving tho Tables of the Law from 
the hands of tho Loid ns symbolic of tho Resurrection, the ascension 
of Elijah, An especial favourite was the story of Jonah, which com- 
bined several of tlicso references, and rcpiesentntions of Ins sleeping 
in tho gourd-booth, of Ins being swallowed by tho whale and cast up 
again, woio very frequent 

§ 182 Tho most important events m tho lifo of Christ afford 
materials for emblems drawn from the Now Testament these only 
occur in works of a later penod — such nro representations of the 
Passion — of tlio crucifixion, tho crowning with thorns, and the 
derision Some of tho miraclos of the Gospel narrative were greatly 
in favour, as tho raising of Lazarus, the miraculous feeding of tho 
people, the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, of the 
paralytic man, of tho bhnd man then more histone subjects, as the 
conversation with the woman of Snmaua, the entry of Clmst into 
Jerusalem, tho washing of feot, Clmst before Pilate, Peter’s denial 
and leading away into pnson, tho delivery of the keys to Peter, &c 

§ 183 The favourite and most usual representation of Christ is 
as tho Good Shepherd, gcneitdly in a shepherd’s chess, bearing the 
lost sheep on TTis nook oi caiessing it sometimes, meiely sitting 
amongst the shoep with a shophoid's staff or a flute Besides these 
forms Chust is often represented rnthout relation to n particular 
incident, generally teaching, sunounded by His disciples or tbe 
twelve Apostles, either sitting or standing on a mountain, from which 
issue four springs as symbols of tbe n\er3 of Paradise and of tbe 
Evangelists 
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Cliust is also repiesented as Orpheus, m a short garment, covered 
with the Phrygian cap, Tilth the lyre in His hands and playing on it, 
sitting under the trees, -whilst lions and camels and buds m the 
branches listen to Him 

God the Father is generally represented simply by a hand 
sti etched forth from the clouds 

Whilst these ^presentations aie, it is true, -well calculated to stir 
religious thoughts in the beholder, still their artistic worth must be 
described as insignificant, with the exception of a few pictures of 
Clinst in the apses, which portray considerable grandeui and dignity 
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BYZANTINE AECHITECTUKE. 

§ 184 After the sepaiation of the Roman Empne mto the 
Eastern and Western divisions (395 AB),a now order of things aioso 
in the Eastern portion, and especially 111 its new capital of Coifstdnlv- 
nople On the site of the ancient Byzantium, and with an infusion 
of oriental elements, the Byzantine style was consequently developed 
The sixth century, which witnessed the leign of Justinian, was the 
most important for the formation of this new style Soon afterwards 
the inroads of the Aiabs and the conquest of whole provinces by that 
lace began to exercise an influence on the form of Byzantine archi- 
tectuie On the othqi hand Byzantine aichitecture had a, reflex action 
on Arabian, as will be shown m the succeeding subdivision The 
Ciusades in the eloventh and twelfth centuries, and the supremacy 
of the Franks in the Greek empne which arose from those religious 
movements, tepded to extend the scope of Byzantine architecture 
ovei othei con nines also But when the old line of empeiors 
lotumed they were unable to withstand the victorious inroads of the 
.Turkish Sultan, and the Western Empne became the prey of the 
lesistless Tuiks iu the year 1453 

It has been usual hitherto to coll Ait m the west during the early 
ponod of its development in the Middle Ages Byzantme, bub although 
the influence of Byzantine forms is to be traced, it was fai from 
stamping its impress on the western styles The architecture of the 
Byzantme empire, properly so-called, has exclusively to be dealt with 
heio, and the extraneous influence which it exercised will be con- 
sidered in the fourtlj division of the second book under the head of 
Later Romanesque arclutectuie Moieovei, owing to various causes, 
buildings weie erected in other countnes in the Byzantme style but 
these, although they do not belong to the national architecture of the’ 
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countries in question, must be classified with the buildings built m 
the prevalent stjle 

§ 1S5 Too epochs must be distinguished m Byzantine arclii- 
tectiue The first, which begins with Constantine and ends lutli 
Justinian in the middle of the sixth century, is that of the formation 
of the new stile, till the completion of a settled system domical 
construction is its essential feature 

The second and longer period exhibits a rigid imitation of the 
settled system, luth an addition of oriental forms, and is finally, at 
least m some localities, subjected to the influence of Western Art 
§ 1S6 The essential element in the formation of the Byzantine 
style is the vault, which did not assume a fine and independent 
character till it reached the Eastern Homan Empire, for hitherto in 
the west it had always been subordinate and unsuitable to the Gneco- 
Roinan columnai construction Massn e piers and wide aicbes with 
a dome rising over them in the mam space, and vaulted side-spacts 
in connection w ith it these are the prominent characteristic elements 
of the architectural design Columns, if they were employed at all, 
w ere made to be subordinate to the main form of the vault construc- 
tion, and w T ere introduced betw een the large pi ere and the arches 
The construction of the vault influenced the w hole structure of the 
budding Tlie principle of l aultmg tliat had already been introduced 
by the Romans, m which the walls no longer served as suppoits, but 
as enclosures, was earned to its utmost limits in the new Byzantine 
style for the prossme and thrust of the vault, which is held together 
by the counterpoise on tlie opposite side of the dome and strengthened 
by buttresses, is distributed only on individual points 

The Homan decoratnc principle was, howeicr, abandoned, inas- 
much as a change took place in the individual details and m the 
manner of their apphcation Thus, for instance, piojechng cornices, 
if not entuely gii en up, were only employed to crown the build- 
uig, and its component parts, particularly intermediate connect, 
became tame and flat m their outline As only a subordinate posi- 
tion was allotted to the columnar aichitecture, the usual proportions 
of the columns and then capitals were abandoned and altered after 
an arbitrary fashion 

During the eailj period vanous ground-plans were followed in 
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tlio construction of churches. Sometimes they were octagonal, after 
tlio manner of the Wcst-Eomau central stylo, at others they formed 
■oblongs, approaching a square, with a domo over the centra 

§ 187. The Byzantine stylo of this first period reached its highest 
example and splendour in the church of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople. 
After this church, which was originally built by Constantine, had 
been burnt to the ground, it was rebuilt, with the utmost care, and at 
great expense, by Justinian. It remained a peerless model for all 
later buildings of this description, and was celebrated far and wide, 
not only for its size, but for the span of its vaults and the splendour 
of its decorations. A short description of this building will .therefore 
explain the main characteristics which wero subsequently universally 
followed, for though the proportions in other buildings of a similar 
nature wero diminished, yet they wore always constructed in accord- 
ance with the same plan, which will be rendered intelligible by Bigs. 
253, 250, and 257. 

The external ground- 
plan of the building (Fig. 

253) approaches a squaro, 
bciug 252 feet by 230 feet, 
in the centre of which four 
massive piers, connected hy 
semicircular arches, form 
another square, and by 
means of triangular vault- 
ings (pendontives) which 
span these arches, support a 
flat dome. 

Eight and loft on both 
sides of this central squaro, 
as viewed from the ontrauco, 
stand four pillars, which are 
connected by arches, and 
support the women’s gallery. 

On each of the open sides 
of the domc-eoverod squaro 
there abuts a semicircle 


Fig. 253. 



Ground-Plan of the Church of Sta. Sophia, 
at Constantinople. 
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with semi-domes of somewhat infcnoi height to the luaiii dome. 
(Fig 256 ) These seim-domes are penetrated oh each side by three 
smaller vaults (Fig 254) , the tmddlc one of tlic three is a barrel 
oi cfhhdrical vault (Fig 255 ") and on the entrance-side forms the 

fig 254 fig 255 



Dome System of tlic Chnrcli of Sta, Soplua Barrcl-Vntilt 

it Const mtinople 


mam-entrance, and opposite, on the further side, it forms the apse 
whilst the two lemaming vaults on each side assume the form of 
immense niches ruth semidomes, resting on two ions of columns 
one above the other 

In this way the whole inner space forms an oval nave, which is 
terminated towards the west by a rault with a stjuaie end, and 
towards the east by the apse : whilst, m its height it appears ns an 
entire whole, owing to the vaults of various descriptions and altitudes 
that radiate from the central dome, 

Round this lofty central space, except on the side of the altar, are 
ranged side-aisles of two storejs, which do not however assume the 
form of a continuous aisle, hut are divided into three divisions on 
each of the long sides, Hi the second storey of which are the Women’s 
galleries, so that the whole docs not appear an open space, hut rather 
an oval hall with side-halls and alches These two-storeyed aisles 
are shown ill Fig 253 by hatchings, and the nave in the middle, 
having been left plain, is brought out more prominently. 

The embellishment was rich to the highest degree . the walls and 
piers, and even the floor, were inlaid with coloured stones, and the 
vaults were ennehed with mosaics on a giound of gold, and the 
columns were constructed of various marbles of the most precious 

* R barrel vault is the prolongation of a semi circular arch resting on two supports 
When a square space is covered over in this way, the vaulting assumes the shape of 
a half cylinder or barrel 



Section of the Clrnrch. of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople 
The Capitals of the Columns ore more fully represented in Fig 225 
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Besides tlie Naithex, tlieie was a second vestibule both evtended 
the whole bieadth of the building In front of it was an entrance 


Fig 257 



Interior of the Church of St a Sophia at Constantinople 


court smionnded In a colonnade, which was enteied through an nich 
Testing on four pillars 

§ ltSS The most sinking poiut of difibrcuce m the impression 
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conveyed by the intend of tins Byzantine clnuch and the interims 
of Rorann-Clmslian basilicas is that while the lattei cany the eye 
longitudinally' to then npsidnl termination, the formei arrests it by the 
prominence of the contial poition of the building, that is to say, by 
.v stupendous dome constmctcil on a quadrangulni snbstructmo, m 
nhich all othei details culminate But notwithstanding this system 
of centralisation, and the majestic appearance of the dome, the poi- 
spectivo effect of length is not cntnely abandoned, as it was m tho 
case of octangular and cucular buildings, which coustmetions uoro 
howei ei, lately employed foi large churches 

Although tho impiession convoyed by this chuich is not so puie 
and simple as that which the basilicas produce, still its outlines aro 
magnificent and imposing Tho extend displayed a novel diveigency 
finm the normal standaid Whilst hitherto the antique form of the 
roof had been preserved, it was uow leplaced by a totally different 
one inasmuch as tho vaulting, at least of the domes, was visible fiom 
the outside without any seieen, or tho only coyenng it had was ono 
of polished metal (Fig 2o8) 

Accoidmg to this model it became tho noimal rule in buildings m 


Vis 25 $ 



the Byzantine stjde for the domes to spimg from a squnie, and to in- 
ti oduce around it, except on tho nllai side, gallenes foi the v. omen 
and to allow the vaulting to be visible oxlei nally 

§ 189 Contemporaneously with the church of Sta Sophia, 
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another form arose, which being subsequently fioquently repeated, 
constitutes a second penod of the Byzantine style, and forms the 
most eminent characteiistic of Byzantine churches,, namely, the 
giound-plnn of the Gieek cioss with a vault-system consisting of five 
domes The cioss is formed by the inteisection of the nave and 
transept, and a dome is raised on piers at the point of intersection, 
whilst over the extiemity of each mm of the cross is a similar dome,, 
only without windows (Fag 259) The aims of the cross are often 

l?]g 200 Fig 2 r >0 


Ground-Plan of tho Glinrch of 
St Mark at Vcuico 

coveied by a banel-vault in- 
stead of a dome (Figs 260 
and 261 ) On the fiont side 
of the chinch tlieie is gene- 
rally a earth ex, oi a front-hall 
at Constantinople of considerable dimensions 

coveied by vaultings. 

But the giound-plan of a squaie with the central dome lestmg on 
piers or columns, and with four smaller domes at the coiners is mote 
common and more characteristic of the Byzantine style The 
women’s galleries were then intioduced between the pimcipal piers, 
opening on to the cential space 

As a mle, two small side apses were consti acted on each side of 
the mam apse they were not, howevei, visible fiom tbe outside 

§ 190 The principal diffeience between these buildings and 
those of tlie first penod consists in the tieatment of tbe dome, which 
no longei, as m tlie church of Sta Sophia, assumes the shape of a flat , 
yault, but that of a hemisphere, whereas externally it often appears 






Section 6f tlio Church of tlio Theotokos at Constantinople. 


as a fiat vault resting on a perpendicular substructure Whilst in- 
ternally the windows pierce the vaulting, externally they aie let into 
the vertical wall (Fig 2 C 2 ) In this anangement may be recog- 
nized the origin of the dium wlncli subsequently became common in 
the west In buildings of this period there aie found, as has aheady 
been lemniked, several domes m one building , sometimes three, but 
moio often fh e , the foiu smallei ones either forming a cioss with the 
cential dome, 01 being introduced at the foui coiners 

§ 191 The vaultings ate always without coveung externally 
Only in instances, wheio legnid for climate 01 western influence havo 
been brought to boar on then consti action, aie they coveied with 
tiles 01 slabs of stone and even then the shape of the various vault- 
ings, whethei domes, 01 ban el-vaults, or cross- vaults, remains almost 
always undisguised The looting of the church, beside the vaultings, 
consists either of plain slopes, or the outside walls aio raised so high 
that they me only overtopped by the principal dome, whilst they 




Church, of St. Nicodemus ut Athens, 

uppei portions of tlio building weie terminated byiounded lines only 
The extoi 101 always remained extremely simple, and the oriental 
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love of magnificence -was in prefeionee developed internally Some- 
times the uniformity of the facade was broken by alternate rows of 
tiles and stones, or of stones of vaiious colours The windows were 
introduced 111 the women’s galleries, and weie nanow, and covered by 
round niches, 01 a double window was foimcd by the interposition of 
a pillai 

§ 192 The walls of tlio intenor were cased with costly marble, 
and 111 latci times weie ornamented with mosaics, representing eitliei 
figures or mabesques, composed of very small precious stones 01 glass 
dice, and subsequently with fiescoes both the lattei kinds of orna- 
mentation were effected on a dark-blue, but aftorwnids always on a 
gold giound Owing to this extensive employment of mosaics, a 
tiaditional style, both foi design and coloining, was fonned foi tlievo 
figuratne ^presentations, which may be called the mosaic style it 
was, as lias been shown, employed 111 the Roman basilicas, and had 
great influence ovei the plastic art of latei times In these mosaics 
the arabesques aie of slendei, intertwining patterns, whilst the lepie- 
scutations of figures nre stiff and conventional 

§ 193 The essential chaiacteustic of the Byzantine style is 
thcrefoic, in blioit, that tlio vaulting, and especially the dome, consti- 
tutes the main fcatiue, to which all else is subordinate With tlio 
Romans vaulting was associated with the Grecian column, and formed 
an isolated foatuio 111 then constructions, but m tlio Byzantine stylo 
it became an independent sy stem , although its artistic productions 
may never have sui passed mediocuty as regaids detail It was 
a consequence of this system that the arclutiavo of the Giecian 
oiders, which is so essentially antagonistic to the vault constiuction, 
was entuely abandoned. The predominance of the dome and the 
vault was only' a natuial consequence of the development which this 
system was left fieo to assume by the abandonment of the outei loof 
and the association with the dome of the senucncle m place ot the 
gable, at the teimmation of the outer walls 

$1 194 Besides the mam design, many of the details of the 
By'zantme style present novelties and peculnuties, in which the w ish 
foi diversity' and pictuiesquo effect point indubitably to an oriental 
influence The soivile imitation of the Grecian column is abandoned 
new' foims of capitals nuse, which suit the vaulted niches bcttei, and 













trom ‘he Church ef San T~ From APircnnVi Colnran at 

' K »venno. l *•* Constantinople 

Froai the CImrcli ot Sia Sophia at Constantinople 

-ho) This may bo accounted as the most remarkable and most 
peculim of the details of from m the Byzantmo style The capitals 
me of \ irious kinds generalh with pointed acanthus leaves, and 
nscmbl.ng the Grecian Conn tin an column (sec. Figs 2GG and 207) 
others are liko the capitals of the Composite older, as foi instance, 
Figs 2(tX and 2t/t C ipita's like tint depicted in Fig 263, shoit 
1 and tubnal in <lmp-, with trape/.ifoim sides and incised foliage or 
other ornamentation, are pcculun tj the Byzantine style. 
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In otlici respects the purely architeeturnl details are very deficient, 
and are generally replaced by mosaic ornaments A love of splendour 
aud varied licliness of colour predominates over the taste for the 
artistic woi king of architectonic details 

Byzantine oinainonts me in general to he distinguished from those 
of the Giecian and Eomnn styles, to the formoi of which, ns well as 
to Asiatic souices, they one then origin, by a rougher and moie un- 
plcnsmg ticatment, and by the leaves 111 the sculptures being deeply 
indented, sharp-pointed, and hollowed out in the middle Tho 
limning foliage is generally poor and uninterrupted. 

§ 195 The foims which have been described are in use at 
the picsent day in the construction of churches in Greek Catholic 
countlies , namely, a squnio or oblong giound-plan with a dome 
visible from the c'ctcuor using on foul piers over the central space, 
and having cylinducal vaults over the sides and small domes ovei 
the coiners, and as a lule tlnec apses The nartbev, also, is not 
wnnting, and it sometimes has a portico in fiont of it 

Such are tho legulaily recuinng elements of most Greek chuiches, 
though heie aud theie some modifications occiu, ns, for instance, the 
separation of the sanctuary from the mam-space by traveise-walls. 

§ 196 No lemains ovist of Byzantine palaces, nnd we only 
know by tho description of Byzantine writers that they ivelo nclily 
adorned with costly materials, such as piecious stones and mosaics. 
On the othei hand, Byzantine buildings of anothel kind have 
escaped the lavages of time, namely, tho Cisterns, which wele con* 
structcd pimcipally in Constantinople and Alevandna as eaily ns the 
time of Constantine They are large leservoirs, covcicd 111 th little 
domes or cioss-iaultings, resting on columns Sometimes several 
shafts were placed one over anothei. In connection with these 
cisterns wore Inigo aqueducts, after tho manner of tho Homan. 

§ 197 Byzantine Art gamed a footing also m tho est Italy 
especially, even after the division of the empires, and aftei tho sepa 
ration of the churches, still maintained lelations and intercourse with 
the Bast Many Byzantine elements weie communicated to tho lest 
of the West by trade, and m later times by the Crusades duectlj 
whilst mdnectly they passed thithei through Italy , and here and ^ 
buildings in the Byzantine style me to be found, either pure 01 mo 
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In tins respect Ravenna, on the east coast of Italy, js most 
lemarkable, which for a long time was under Gicek rule, and was 
therefore subjected at the same time to the influence of both Romo 
and Constantinople The church of San Vitale dcseives especial 
mention, which was built at very nearly the same time as the church 
of Sta Sophia at Constantinople It forms an octagon with a dome 
lestmg on eight piers , the spaces between those pieis form niches, 
coveied by semi-domes, with two rows of arcades one above another, 
cutting into the mam domes, as in the church of Sta. Sophia 
(Compare Rig 257 ) 

In the north-eastern paits of Europe and in Asiatic countues the 
Byzantine style spiead simultaneously with the Greek chinch, and 
exercised a gieat influence ovei the formation of native Ait, as, for 
instance, m Armenia, and Georgia, and m the Russian empne, m 
which countues the woikmg of Byzantine style merits a special 
consideration, the influence that Byzantine Art exoiciscd over 
Arabian aichitecturc will be consideied in that portion of the work 
to which it pioperly belongs 


Byzantine Architecture in Armenia and Georgia. 

§ 19S Church arclntectuie m these countues must be viewed as 
an offshoot of the Byzantine style The Byzantine typical plan 

is sometimes found combined 


Fig 270 



East Fajado of tlio Cliurck, Fig 271. 


with the basilica , while the dome 
in tbe centie of the building, the 
bairel-vaults of tbe side portion, 
the constiuction of tbe apses and 
sometimes the narthex aie all 
accepted 

The chuiches of Armenia and 
Georgia, which were built m the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, 
show a deviation fiom tins form 
Their plan is a parallelogiam, 
fiom which the apse, if it is not 
concealed in the thickness of the 
wall, and the gateways pioject 
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Fig -271 


polygonally Somotimos, instead of those piojoctions, there are tn- 
nngulai icccsscs 111 tho nails ns shown in Figs 270 and 271 The 
roofs of the aisles slope from the wall of tho nai 0 as m Western 
buildings 

The doois goncially have cticulnr or horse- 
shoe niches ovci them, although 111 later times 
they n cic pointed or pyriform Dio windows, 
which aro as liairow as loop-holes, have some- 
times stiaight and sometimes circular heads, 
and mo often sunounded by ornaments, which 
do not lay claim to any impoitauce, and which, 
in the inoic important chinches me ficely 
inltoduccd oti the aiclnvolts, cornices, aild 
doors Intel twined lines, ns shown 111 Fig 272, 
enriched with foliage, aic of scry frequent 
occuncncc Fig 272 



Ground Plan of a Church 
at Yagliarschabad 


§ 109 The evtcnor walls arc, generally, 
ns in many Byrnntinc churches, relieved b3 r 
half columns, connected by arches, which have 
tho appcainnco of marking off tho wall into 
several subdivisions Fig 273 shows the 
capital of 0110 of tlicso columns, which seldom 
occui m any other part of tho building The 
cornices consist of full and mnssivo mould- 
ings 

As logaids Ihcoaioiioi, it must bciomnikcJ, 
that wdioro tho basilica oonsliuction has boon 
lotmucd, a boit of liauscpt extends right and 
left fiom tho dome, the gables of winch 10- 
scmhlo those of the western and e ostein 
fajadcs 

§ 200 Tho control dome lests either on 
four independent piers , 01, when tho control 
form picdommatcs, on tho walls which slope 
inwards, so that totally disconnected spaces aio 
foimcd at the corners, which, so fai as concerns - 

tho impiession con ■'*" i by tho mtcnoiy might 

«. r\ - f », - , ' 


Tig 271 
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as veil not exist ; in fact, internally no endeavoui is made to piodnce 
i any perspective effect A polygonal form also occurs, rvith a nnmliei 
.of mclie-like projecting buildings corresponding to the number of 
the sides 

The main dome is not spherical but conical in shape, and 
vaulted vritli layeis of stone piojoeting one over the other. 



RUSSO-BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 


§ 201 Russian mcliitectnio may pioperly be called a detenora- 
• lion of tlie Byzantine stylo, though it was modified by many 
influences, and deviated considerably fiom it It lias maintained its 
peculiarities and oners of tasto foi contiinos from the timo of its 
formation from tlio Byzantine stylo down to tho piesont day 
The Sclavonic 

laces that dwelt m F ' s 271 


the bioad expanses 
between the Adn- 
atic and Black Seas 
and the Baltic> 
which wero mtor- 
sectod by foicsts, 
morasses, and step- 
pes, had received 
tho first geims of 
then civilization by 
their mteicourso 
with tho Byzantine 
provinces ; and By- 
zantine architectuie 
found acceptance, 
owing to tho build- 
ing of numerous 
churches by order 
of Vladimir tho 
Great (181—1015), 
m whose reign a 



general profession 


Cathedral of tho Assumption at Moscow 


o 
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of Christianity took place in Russia, -whilst that sovereign had con- 
tinual inteicourse with Constantinople 

The nature, liowevei, of the country and of the people was not 


F.9 270 



Cathedral Church of C a&slii ihmshcnoy, at Oloscow 
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conclucivo to a national development of the elements which had 
been implanted A further obstacle was presented by the imoads of 
Mongols from Asm, and their establishment in the country under 
the rule of Ghongis in 1237 After then ascendancy had been 
overthrown by Ivan III (14G2 — 1303), and the relations between 
Russia and Constantinople had ceased with the capture of the latter 
city by the Tuihs, that emperor piocured artists of all kinds 
fiom the West, and particularly from Italy, for tko election of the 
numerous buildings which ho caused to bo constructed , amongst 
others was tlio celebrated niclutcct, Fioravanti, of Bologna, m the year 
1473, who was summoned to build tlio still ousting cliuich of the 
Assumption at Moscow, exactly after the model of the cathedral of 
Vladimir, which was the oldest metropolitan chuicli of Russia, and 
therefore it is in only m some few details and in the improvement 
of the propoi lions that tlio bettor taste of the Italian arclutect is 
perceptible 

§ 202 It is only at tlio end of the fifteenth centuiy that 
Russian architecture begins to exhibit a divergency from the Byzan- 
tine , for then forms crop up that denote a Tartar origin, ns the 
bulb-sliaped dome, &c 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Russian architecture 
assumed a highly peculiar form, to which the church of Vassili 
Blanshenoy, at Moscow, with its fantastic shapes, greatly contributed 
(Fig 275) In this building the ment both of art and style had 
fallen even lower than before 

§ 203 The first chuichos were built at Tchemigow, Kief, and 
Novogorod, dm mg the first half of the eleventh century, after the 
model of the church of St Sophia, by Byzantine architects and 
woikmcn A deviation, that had already been introduced into tho 
Byzantine style m the Eastern ompne (see § 195) became the indis- 
pensable type for all large churches of this descnption up till the 
present day, namely, tho construction of five domes in such a way 
that tho foiu lesser domes are introduced over the four coiner spaces 
of the square that forms the base 

§ 204 Russian aiclutecture displays its most peculiar feature m 
the shape and number of the domes , the diameter of which often 
exceeds that of the drum that forms the substructure These domes 
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no longoi have a regular spherical shape, but run up into a point at 
the top, while the sides have swelling cuives in the shape of a pear 
or bulb, and some aie even broader and flatter than those objects, , 
The tuinfoim substiuctuie becomes still higher and slendeier with 
these bulb-like domes 

The nurnbei of the domes is mci eased m buildings which have 
pretensions to magnificence, in such a way that either all the domes 
foim part of a central system, the lesser domes being grouped lound 
the central one, and diminishing m height as they recede from the 1 
centre, and ananged on paiallel 01 diagonal hnes which form squares, , 
or seveial square centralized systems of domes aie introduced con- 
tiguous to one another At the top of the dome is a gilt cross, 
which often springs fiom a lialf-moon, and fiom it gilt chains hang 
down and aie fastened to the dome. 

The impression of this mass of domes is heightened and rendeied 
more giotesque by the application of colours The roofs which are 
covered with sheet-metal are painted yellow, red, or white, whilst 
the domes themselves aie green or blue, studded with gold staw, or 
entirely gilt or silvered the cential ones being moie richly deco- 
rated than the outside ones 

§ 205 The extend surface of the w-alls is broken by slightly 
pio]ectmg pilasters, but in other lespects it ib tasteless The 
windows aie small and coveied by a cucular arch or by two con- 
nected together, the ends of which have no snppoits They are , 


Fig 27C 



Itip wt villi luportn- 
cambcct Domes 


often introduced in two row’s one above 
another, which seems a meaningless mutation ' 
of the Byzantine double row of windows which 
was necessitated by the women’s galleries 

One characteristic peculiarity in the con- 
struction of Russian churches consists mtbe 
hip-roof, in which the mam dome at the top 
and the side domes at the comers, being ( ( 
raised on di-ums, terminate m a very unartistac , 
mannei (Fig 276) 

§ 206 The domes are supported in the 
interior by lofty piers, either circular or 
angular The plastic portion of architecture is 
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entirely w anting, inasmuch ns no sculpture casts m Russian hmldings 
TI 10 pnncipal diiisions arc only embellished by painting and gilding 
The chief ornament of tho interior consists of tho iconostasis, 
which is n high screen leaching as fai as tlie vaulting, and 
shutting off the altar from tho congregation On this iconos- 
tasis are painted pictuies of saints m three or four houzontal 
compartments, according to an arrangement which is fixed and 
sanctioned hy ritualistic use The figures aio painted on a gold 
ground, with gold and silvoi diapory, and always in aecoidance with 
011 c normal type, and the whole screen is scantily lighted by lamps 
In other respects the mtenot is generally dark and gloomy 

Sj 207 Bell-towers (Fig 277) nio generally detached from the 
chuich, and it is only m quite modern times that they has c been 
connected wntli them They generally consist 
of several diminishing storeys, either circular 
or octagonal in shape, which usually, hut not 
alwajs, have a, square base They are fre- 
quently crowned hy an obelisk, terminating 
in n hulb-slinped dome, like a gigantic steeplo- 
kuob 

§ 20S Even m the later Russian style, 
which retains few reminiscences of the Byzan- 
tine, tho circulai arch is prevalent, and is 
introduced for the looting of the inner spaces, 
m the form of a batrol-vault, without the 
cross-i aultmg being used It is only in ex- 
ternal details that the kecl-mcli is met with, 
which is of such ficqucnt occuncnco in the 
Mahometan buildings in Persia and India, and 
which consists of two vaultings uniting in ouo 
point. (Sec Mahometan Architecture, Fig 
283) 

§ 209 In the rcigu of Peter the Qreat, at the beginning of tho 
eighteenth century, tho vitiated taste of the West found its way to 
Russia, and by encroaching on tho nativo fantastic aichitecture, if 
not entirely supplanting it, it followed tho same course as it did m 
other countucs , and it is only quite lately that an impcual edict 
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lias been, promulgated to retam tbe old Byzantine style as much as 
possible in Russian churches Russian architectuie can only 
produce an advantageous effect for the aesthetically cultivated eye 
n hen cities are viewed as an entirety, for then the great variety of 
the numerous vanegated ton ere and domes, although quaint and' 
wanting m repose, has a rich and imposing effect. 
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part determined "by the fact that eveiy kind of figurative lepresentn- 
tiou, whether of man or animal, is foi bidden by the Mahometan creed 
§ 212 In the earliest times Christian churches weio made use 
of for the practice of the new religion It was only when the ivliolo 
of the East had become united through Islam that independent 
Arabian ai t was dev eloped After tlio empu e of the Caliph had spread 
from the confines of India to Spam, Arabian architecture diffused . 
itself from Bagdad as a centre by the erection of many splendid ' 
palaces and mosques These last-mentioned buildings, however, did 
not Lav e °ueh an effect on the formation of the stj le as was the case 
with the sacred buildings of nations piofcssing other religions, whose 
worship reqtured certain settled forms. 

Mosques, however, have also their essential parts, that must never 
be wanting but then design is not normal, and consequently the 
main form of the mosque is not a settled one The lequisito parts of 
a mosque are as follows the Mihiab, or Hall of Prayer, which mark 
the direction of Mecca (Kibleh), and which must consequently have 
had a different position in different couutnes , then a place foi the 
ablutions, which precede prayer, and finally a large space for the 
entry and departure of the faithful, for the leading of the Koran and 
prayers. In this space aie the Maksnra, 01 seat of the Caliph, when 
one was required , ns also a place for the preservation of the Koran, 
and finally the Mimbar, or kind of pulpit A furthei requirement is 
the Minaret, a kind of towel, from which the Iman calls the hour of 
prayer, and of which the larger mosques, generally possess four or 
six 

§ 213 Two mam forms are noticeable m the design of mosques - 
The one, winch belongs to the western countries of Islam, and is the 
older of the two, is a lengthened square shut in by walls and sm- 
lounded with aicades on the inside, without a roof, and often planted 
with tiees (Fig. a, 27S). A well (b) covered by a cupola alwajs 
constitutes one of the chief ornaments of this court-like space On 
one side is a covered building (A), in which aie introduced the ball 
of prayer (d) and the sanctuaiy and pulpit (e), and' which often 
consists of several lows of arcades running one behind another with a 
flat roof 

Besides the poitals and battlements, the only ornamentation that 




seems more important, when the Mausoleum of the founder is con- 
nected with it, r ising in a high \ suited dome over the mnm body of 
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the building The buildings and m cades are colored with domes of 
various shapes 

§ 214 In the otliei kind of mosques, which me constructed on 
the model of the Byzantine style, the body of the building forms an 
independent and separate feature, m which the main space, as 
well as the side spaces, aie coveicd by -vaultings m the Byzantine 
fashion, the roof of the formei being a dome The outer court, sur- 
rounded by aicades, also occurs, and these arcades hare likewise 
small dome-vaultings The exterior is more gracefully constructed, 
and the introduction of several minarets, fiom two to six, at the 
comers, has an elevating effect Although a Byzantine model is 
recognizable in the mam design, still an Asiatic, and chiefly Indian 
influence is unmistakable in the external forms, and especially m tho 
domes. 

§ 215 Taken as a whole, Arabian architecture, m accoi dance 
with the ouental mannei of life, may he desenbed as internal rather 
than external, especially in palaces and dwelling-houses Whilst 
the tasteless extenor of buildings only displays to the eye high walls 
which are irregulaily pierced by small windows, and those few in 
number, everything m the interior is richly' decorated Tho richest 
ornamentation is lavished on the most essential pm t of these build- 
ings, namely, on the porticos which sunound the open court There 
aie no fixed orders or pioportions for the pillars, as there aie in 
Giecian and Roman architecture sometimes they are squat and 
heavy , at others slender and giaceful, especially in the latei period. 

§ 216 In the different countries which were subjected to tho 
sw'ay of the Arabs, three different forms of arches, besides tho circular 
arch, w'hich is of raie occunence, are met with in the aicades, and m 
connection with the doors and windows In Egypt and Sicily’ occurs 
the pointed arch (Fig 282), which consists of curves, and lesemblcs 
the arch, which was subsequently employed m the West in the Pointed 
oi Gothic style, only that it is more elliptical It occurs in monuments 
which me perhaps nghtly attributed to the earliest penod of Maho- 
metan architecture but there is no doubt that it is met with in 
buildings winch belong to the beginning of the ninth century 

In Peisia and India the keel-arch occurs (Fig 283), which diffeia 
slightly fiom the pomted-aieh, the ends of the euivcs being bent 
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slightly up wauls, m the slmpo of the heel of a vessel Iu Spam the 
liorsc-shoo arch (Fig 284) is the most fiequeiit foim, ivlncli consists 
of a larger segment of a circle than that foimed by a semicircle 
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Thoso different forms of arches ucie not nichitecturally doter- 
mmod and systematically earned ont m the vanous buildings in 
which they occur, but employed lather m an aibitrary manner 

§ 217 Tlio walls over these niches are covered, as all flat surfaces 
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Moorish 'Wall Decoration in tho Alhambra at GranwK 
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generally weie.vutli etnDelhshments in the slwpe of arabesques, which 
either consist of flat lelief m stucco, or are painted in lively colours 


Fig 286 Fig 287 



Moorish Moll Decorations m tio Alhambra. 


They aie formed of the most multifaiious entwiniugs of stiaight or 
Fig 2SS curved lines or belts, sometimes heal- 

ing a resemblance to vegetable forms, 
ns Figs, 2 bo, 2S6, 287, and 2SS demon- 
strate Each of these patterns is 
extended over considerable surfaces, 
A brilliant but not a staring general 
efiect is produced, in spite of the 
lively colouis, which must be at- 
tributed to the fact that each colour 
is spread over a i ery small surface, 
and consequently does not become 
too pionnnent 

In conformity with religious regu- 
lations, the ornamentations never 
express a symbolic meaning. Oh. 
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the other hand, numerous inscnptions fonn an essentially character- 
istic part of the embellishment of Saracenic buildings they aio 
principally passages fiom tho Koran, or nroverbs, and are 
introduced rn tho 
pinicijial paits of 
tho ornamentation 
The inscnptions of 
tho older style, in 
the Kufic cliaiactci, 
so called fioin Kufa 
a town on tho Eu- 
phrates (Fig 2S9), 
is ornamental in 
form, and blends 
harmoniously with, 
the other embellish- 
ments At a later 
penod tho Italic 
oharactoi (Fig 290), 
which is loss stiff, 
came into use for 
the same puipose 

§ 218 Foi the loofing of buildings straight beams and vaultings 
woie both in use Foi the lattei Arabian architecture has created a 
quite peculiar and highly characteristic form The vaulting consists 
of small cavities, or mimatuic domes, which rise one above another 
till the topmost forms a kind of point at the top (Figs 291 and 292) 
The effect of these vaultings, which resemble stalactite grottos, and 
which aie richly ornamented with colouring, is complicated rather 
than -worthy of imitation Properly speaking, they do not deserve 
ilie name of vaultings, inasmuch as they have nothing m common 
with that kind of constiuction, and should be considered rather as 
fantastic eccentricities They almost always consist of plaster oi wood 
and me strengthened by beams and looting 

The domes aio foi tho most part flat and plain externally, or 
ornamented with stupes like a gonrd, m buildings of importance 
they are laiger, and either semicncular or tapering 


Fig 231 



Kufic diameter employed ns Decoration. 
Fig 290 



Italic Character employed as Decoration 
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It now lemams, aftei tho above lcmaiks on Arabian architecture 
in general, to descubo tho peculianties of style winch arose in the 
various countries m which Saracenic biulduigs iveio erected 


Fig 292 



Fig 291 *l 



Section of part of tlio Itoof of tlio 
Capclla Palatina at Palermo 


Tig 291 1> 



Profilo of Fig 291 a 


2 Arabian Architecture in Spain 

§ 219 Spain was conquered by the Arabs m the year 711 AD, 
and in Too Abd el Rahman founded an independent Arabian empire 
in that country, and after he had leigned foi thirty-five yeais began 
to adorn Ins capital, Coidova, with buildings , especially by the con- 
struction of a large mosque , and Arabian architeetmo m Spam may 
be said to commence with that structure The Roman style that was 
prevalent in the country was to a certain extent retained, and tho 
fragments of Roman buildings weie employed in the new y stiuctures. 

The most flounslnng peuod of Arabian ait m Spam was during 
the reign of Abd el Rahman IIL, from 912 to 961, under which 
monaich Cordova reached the highest pitch of its splendour He 
caused buildings to he erected m many of the cities of the country, 
especially m the newly-founded town of Zahra, in which the simple 
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foims of tlio oailiei centuries appear alieady giving way to noli and 
fantastic shapes In the same way as the Roman style had at first 
formed the model, so now the Byzantine style was pioferrcd, on 
account of its yielding richer forms But independent features were 
employed in connection with these Byzantine elements, and forms, 
winch weie quite peculiar to the Arabs, such as tlio horse-shoe arch, 
were mingled with them Tho lelations with Byzantine art were 
finally entirely broken off, when after long internal struggles with 
tho Christian knights, Arabian Spain passed under the yoko of tho 
African Moors, and Morocco became the seat of government. 

§ 220 Buildings weio erected at Seville, as well as at Cordova 
nnd amongst these tho Minaret, which is called tho Gnalda, is espe- 
cially lcninrkable It was erected in 1195, and is still in existence , 
m it tho foims of the Early Arabian and Byznntmo stylos liavo already 
disnppeaied The Alcazni is also worthy of notice, and though it has 
undergone many changes tlnough subsequent lestorations,' Btill it 
exhibits essentially the samo forms ns the Giraldn Eoi instance, the 
capitals, which are stdl Corinthian, are of a graceful, slender shape, 
instead of being heavy, as liciotofore, and the nrclies assume a pointed 
character instead of tlio broad circular They never, however, take 
the shape of tho simple pointed arch, but are indented at the top 
and on the inner sides with various little arches Simdai towers to 
the Giraldn are found at Morocco, Tunis, and Tetuan, whilst tho 
minarets at Cairo and m the East are diffeient 

§ 221 "Whilst the Arabian buddings at Cordova (Fig 293), as 
well ns similar isolated lemains in other towns of Spain, belong to the 
first penod of Arabian architecture in that country, as is evidenced 
by tben clumsy application and mutation of Roman and Byzantine 
forms, the buildings at Seville belong to tlio second penod, which was 
that of the freci development of the strictly Moorish style , although 
it still retamed some lcmmiscences of eaihei times In the third 
period the forms -were entirely independent, and weie also ncliei and 
more peculiar, and the buddings woro characterized by variegated 
and magnificent ornamentation This style is illustrated by the 
buddings of Granada, and, above all, by tlie Alhambra. 

It was only dunng the latter penod of Saracenic rule in Spam, 
nftei Cordova and Seville weie again m the possession of Christian 
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kings, and Andalusia had become the last place of refuge for the 
Mahometan population, that Granada, which had been founded in 
the tenth century, became powerful and important as the point of 
concentration for Moorish power and civilization in Spam, and as the 
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seat of a brilliant court and a school of arts and sciences. The city 
attained the zenith of its splendour in the fourteenth century But 
small remaius exist of its numerous palaces Besides the Generalde, 
which is a graceful garden-pavilion m the style of the Alhambra, only 
the Alhambra itself remains as the most important and best- 
preserved specimen of its romantic splendour 

§ 222 The Alhambra forms a portion of the town which wns 
entirety surrounded by fortifications in fact, the citadel on which 
were limit, besides the royal palace, public buildings and the houses 
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of the com I officials, and displays externally only the walls and 
towers of a fortress The castlo was founded m the thirteenth 
ccnturj, during the reign of Abou Abdallah bin Nassat, who died in 
1270 But the richest and most beautiful paits of the building 
which arc still lcmainmg, were earned out by Abou-cl-Whlid (1309 
—1325), and by Abou Abdallah (1325—1391) One of the last 
kings, Mule) Hassan (1415 — 1453), only added some smallei 
portions 

Though pail of the castle was turned into a modern palace under 
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Charles V, yet the most beautiful parts of tbo intenoi me still 
picseivcd They consist of splendid halls and dw olhng-iooms giouped 
round two coiuts, the one, the Court of the Albcrca, with its double 
row of my l ties, mid tlic otlici the celebrated Court of tho Lions 

(l r ig 293) (Foi plan, bco Fig 294) 

This Couit of tbo Lions, so-called Horn tho fountain, -which is 
placed m tho centre, and supported by twelve of these animals, is a 
hall sunouuded by graceful columns and niches, while in tho middle 
of tho narrow' side of tho comt tho piojccting columns form pavilions, 
m which me othei fountains On tho south side is tho Hall of tho 
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Fig 295 
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Abencoingos (it), so-called because the kniglits of tbc iaco of the 
Abeticerages were murdeied here, while on the lioith side is the 
Hall of the Two Sisters ( 6 ) 

The most colebrated amongst tho magnificent and graqpful 
dwelling-chambers and banquct-lialls aro tho following — The 
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Fig 20? 



Column with Superstructure m tie 
Atluimlun flt Granada 



Capital of n. Column in tho Alhambra at Granatin 

Audience Hall, 01 Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, \\ lth a banquet hall m fiont tho 
Hall of the Abeucereges , tlie Hnll of tho 
Two Sisteis, m which w’eie the women’s 
apartments, and winch consisted of a 
laige ball with two side-halls and a 
cabinet , and finally a long, nanow hall 
called the Hnll of Judgment, which took 
m the east sido of the Court of tho Lions 
Tho combination of all these graceful balls 
and courts, with fountains and ni cades, 
and with delightful little gnidons attached 
to them, and gleaming with nch and 
magnificent coloiuiiig, lends a romantic 
chaim to the whole , 

The whole of the mteuoi is of a 
highly ornamental chamctei, and displays 
in tho design of tho decointions a carpet- 
like treatment, rather than a monumental 
one, 01 one based on constructive elements 

r 2 
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Light slender columns carry a wall which is covered with various 
decorative patterns upon stilted arches, which are lightly relieved 
with filigree work In spite, however, of the free choice which was 
allowed in the various forms of the details, the whole seems imbued 
with a spirit of harmony 

Tlieie is a very successful imitation of the Court of the Lions 
with the adjoiumg halls, two-thirds of the natural size, at the Ciystal 
Palace, which is well calculated to convey the magic impression 
which this building must have laised m the days of its splendour, and 
which it c\ en now creates, although dei ourmg time has robbed it of 
much of its pristine magnificence 

Since the Alhambra is especially suitable to illustrate the 
character of the Latei Arabian style m Spam, and because the 
Moorish system of ornamentation found m that building its most 
splendid and most complete expression, a geneial description of the 
details of the Alhambra will not be inappropriate. 

§ 223 The architectuial style is essentially the same in the. 
dlffeient parts of the Alliatnbia The columns ate very slender and 
elegant, the height being twelve times the diameter (Fig 296), and 
adorned in the interior of the building with various colours and 
devices The capital (Fig 297) is almost always in the shape of a 
cube with the lower corners rounded off and adorned with inter- 
lacing representations of plants, w lulst it is separated from the shaft 
by a long neck with several fillets The base also is separated from 

*>£ 2 °8 Fig 2J0 
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tlxc shaft by a toms, nnc! consists of one simplo cavctto onty A 
lectangulai cube lests on the capital and supports a cnculai aicli 
with a \eitical pi elongation of tlic circmnfcionco (stilted arcli) 
The beams which it supports arc always adoinod with Aiabic in 
scnptions, cithci along tlirfi entire breadth, 01 interspersed with 
other ornaments The aicli neiei terminates duectly in tho capital 
or cubical arclutrai e, but finishes on tho si do of the supersti nature 
Tho inside of tho nich is not smooth, hut ornamented with artistio 
dccoiations m stucco, which depend in points and resemble em- 
broidery, richly interlaced and filigreed (Figs 298 and 299), whilst 
often the) assume tho less pleasing shape of stalactites (F ig 300) 

§ 224 The walls of tho vauous chambers are umfoimly orna- 
mented after tho same system, but with greater variety of pattein 
Tho lower pai fc for about three to four feet m height is inlaid with 
mosaic of a noli design, formed of glazed tiles, and ornamented with 
a nanow hand, oier which is a frieze with lnscuptions, which also 
sci io ns emholhsliments, tho lottois being intertwined with the orna- 
mentations (compaio Fig 289) Over this fneze them is a squaio 
surrounded by a border, which selves ns tho chief embellishment, 
and lescmbles a laige carpet with patterns artistically interwoven , 
and immediately helow the coiling is n bioad fueze, which frequently 
has half-columns ns supports for tho domes that form the loof These 
domes have the stnlnctito form which has previously been alluded to 
(Sect. 218), consisting of small gioups of mclies with dependent 
points 

The richness of the various details is woihed up to tho highest 
magnificonco by the tasteful variations of colouring, both in tho 
domes and on tho walls The colours are so an anged, that tho most 
softened arc predominant in the lower parts, the deepest on the mam 
surface of tho walls, whilst tho most brilliant are employed on tlio 
remote and claborato portions of tlio coiling On ornamented 
bui faces the darhei and more powerful colours weie geneially mtio- 
duced m the receding portions, and in this way were toned down by 
tho shading of tho more prominent parts, which being gilt or 
painted m light colours wore theioby brought into still more pro- 
minent relief 

The various colours were either separated from one auothei by 
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■white bunds, 01 this was effected by the shading produced by tho 
relief The harmony of the entire surface, when painted in lanotis 
colours and coveted with ornamentation m lelief, was brought about 
in the most natuial and effective way by means of gilding. 

§ 225 By this airangement of gradual transition from tho 
simple to the aitistic and magnificent, and by the propoition of tho 
ornamented suifaccs to each other, in spite of a lavish uchness of 
ornamentation, a desirable harmony is attained, which causes the 
various paits to blend concordantly, and pioduces a general ltn- 
piossion of lepose The designs of tho cnuchments contribute to 
this effect, foi being on a small scale, and not concentrated 01 stiongly 
marked, so as to claim the eye’s exclusive attention, they do not 
detract from the general effect Tho patterns m tho vaiious 
panellings have no connection with each other, and present the 
appeaiance of detached carpet-patterns, without exeicismg any 
influence on the arclnteotuio as a whole , and even if the eye ha 
arrested and employed by one pai ticulai detail, it has no powei to 
disturb the geneial survey 

The patterns of these embellishments are, it is true, often very 
similai, but they aie never quite alike, invariably differing m some 
of then numerous combinations. The inscriptions are introduced 
sometimes in bold Kufic character, at othei s i\ llli the letters inter- 
lacing both m a horizontal and a vertical dnection, that is from the 
bottom to the top of the wall, so that they can only be lead con- 
veniently by a person m a recumbent position, 

§ 226 It is only m the ornamentation of these surfaces that any 
artistic taste is displayed in Arabian architecture in Spain . construc- 
tive foims are eitbei non-existent oi thrown into the background The 
more new peculiarities of formation gam ground, the more do tho 
mchitectomc and constructive elements vanish, and the latter remain 
in Aiabian aiclutectuie generally, with its incomplete knowledge of 
technics, subordinate to the decoiative principle Attention was con- 
sequently moi? directed to the fantastic and elegant, than to the 
massive and magnificent 
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3 Aiunrtx AncniTcci'unE in Egyi>t and Sicilt 

§ 227 Egypt was subjected to Iho sway of the Arabs, and to 
Islam by the Caliph Omni It foimed at first a province of the 
Gient Cnhplnto, and though it subsequently passed undei the rule 
of independent ruleis, it never again attained its foimcrprospcnty 
The genius of tlio land remained ns befoio scuous and gloomy', and 
continued to exoiciso an influence on its mtistic productions 

The most impoitnnt buildings of the Arabs in Egypt w Inch are 
known to ns, and fiom winch our opinion has to bo foimed of the 
style of aiclntcctmo which tlioy lntioducod into that country, 
which was modified by ts gonnu, mo to bo found at Cairo or Musa, 
winch was founded hi tho tenth century, and became one of flm 
largest mid most impoitant cities of tho East 

Tho caihei buildings, of which tho oldest is the Jlosonn of 
Ann on at Old Cano founded m 643, aio very simple , the latei ones 
nro i iclier Tho nehcst and most important mosquo is that of Sultan 
Hassan (Mohk-el-Hassmi), which was constructed in tho year 1356 
A D , i c , 7iS of tho Hegira The design varies fiom tho usual form, 
mid tho c\tenor is imposing 

5$ 225 In tho buildings of Arabian mchitectnre m Egypt, a 
moi a solid construction and more powerful forms are peiceptible 
than in the more graceful stiucturos m Spam and Persia, but still a 
thorough execution and an oigamc perfection are wanting Its 
simplicity has nt tunes something magmficont, which holders, how- 
ever, on vacuity', a fact which is principally owing to tho deficiency 
in all definite constructive parts 

Tho style of Arabian buildings in Egypt and Sicily is pnncipnlly to 
be distinguished from those which ocoui in Spam, India, and Persia by 
the fi equon t occm renco of the pointed nrcli, winch first cmno into com- 
mon use among tho Egyptian Arabs Sometimes it occurred in its 
simple shape, as in tho West, m the so-called Gothic style, but it 
was generally depressed (seo Eig 282), frequently with a straight 
prolongation of the haunch The keel-arch of Persia, and the boise- 
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shoe arch are not entirely excluded, hut they are of rare occurrence , , 
Tjg S01 Still, Lower ci, in no building does one distinct * 

v form of aich occur to tlio total exclusion of 

others 

The arches lest eithei on pillars, Or on 1 
plain or moulded pieis adorned at the comers 
with half-columns Although the arch con- ' 
struction is on the whole predominant, it 
was not used for the \ aulting of large spaces, 
which weie, on the other hand, provided with 
flat loofs tins v as probably partly owing to 
deficiency' in technical knowledge "When 
vaultings occm, they are generally secured by 1 
braces, beams and cement, whilst they are 
often entirely of wood 

§ 229 The mosques, at least the older 
ones, consist (see Section 213) of an open court, 
in which the side of the sanctuary is only dis- 
tinguished fiom the rest by various rous of 
columns Intbe middle of the court stands the 
quadrangular, or octagonal building, covered 
with a dome, which is intended for ablutions 
In tbe minarets (Fig 301) the slender cir- 
cular shape occurs, as it does m Persia and 
India, but also the squaie shape, with round 
or octagonal substructures 

The dwelling-houses are tasteless externally, 
according to Oriental custom, with small win- 
dows pierced high up in the walls, and with 
overhanging balconies m the upper storeys 
(Fig 302), the windows of which, as well as 
those of the lower storeys, are secured by 
wooden lattice-work, which, with its variously 
intertwining patterns, forms the only, or, at any 
rate, principal charm of the extenor of the 
Micarct at Cnro houses. 
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The interiors on the othci hand, display riches and luxury a 
spacious com t, pm cd with innotis kinds of nimble 01 stone, m 
\niied pitterns, mid 
provided with a foun- 
tain, is sunoundod 
liy open i ostibules, 
be) nnil which me the 
doors that conduct to 
t he \ ntious npm Imonts, 
which also lime lat- 
ticed windows 

Ornamentation, ns 
in the Aiabmn aiclu- 
teettuo in Spain, plays 
here too an important 
part, especially m tho 
omhelhshmont of sui- 
faces Tho same fan- 
tastic combinations and 
tho same brilliant co- 
louring produce the same effect and exhibit tho same slioitcomings 

§ 230 Iu tho couise of tho ninth centuiy Sicily was also subjected 
to the sway of the Arabs After tho island had attained great 
prosperity ill the tenth centuiy under its now mnsteis, it was again 
conquered by tho Normans undci Count Kogei, 1090 A.D 

But tho Arab element had now’ become engrafted in the popula- 
tion, and consequently the Noiman chiefs favouied and advanced the 
Arabian ails and sciences which they found already existent, and 
caused buddings to bo elected by Arab architects, winch accounts for 
the fact that those stiucturos which -were l eared during the Christian 
rule of the Normans still hoar an Arabian impress, although Clmfttura 
elements me mingled with them 

Neaily all the nuineions castles and towns wlncli were bmjt 
in Sicily by tho Saiacens aio destioyed Two buildings, however, 
have been preseivcd at Palermo, m which tho stylo of the Arabs is 
indubitably recognizable , tho palaces of La 2iza and La Cuba (Pig 
303), winch were erected befoio tho period of Norman lule, probably 
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m the tenth century These buildings, which are less allied to 
Mooush constructions m Spain than to those at Cairo, have much in 

Fj S 303 


La Cuba at Palermo 

common with the lattei, as the solid w oikmanship of the material, 
the long divisions of tho plain and lofty walls, and especially tlic 
pointed aich and tho way it is introduced , and finally the favounto 
embellishment of the facade by the alternation of stone or glazed 
tiles of diffeient colours, which were introduced m lioiizontnl bands 

4 Pehso-Ahaeiax Akchitectube 

§ 231 In consequence of the battle of Kadesia, G30 A.P, the 
Persian nilors of the dynasty of tho Sassanides weie compelled to 
yield to the Aiabs, who burst upon them with the impetuous fury 
which marked the followeis of that creed which lapidly spiead over 
the whole of Persia But being a nomad race, and possessing few 
acquirements, and paiticulaily no architecture of their own, the 
victois adopted the civilization of the conqueied people, in the 
furtherance of which Greek Christians were also employed. Under 
the Ahassides, m the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
Arabian and tho Old-Ouental elements weie amalgamated into one 
whole Bagdad was the splendid capital of this dynasty, wliero 
undei Haroun -al-Baschid, who died in 809, aits and sciences were 
especially cultivated, still more was tins the case under the rule of 
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Mahmoud Jcmm-ol-Dowlali, who died m 1029 nt Ghazni, on the con- 
fines of India and Persia 

In tlio niuth century tlio artistic loputation of tlio Arabs was so 
considerable that the Byzantine Emperor Tbeophilus caused a 
summer-palace to be constiucted aftoi the design of tho palace of 
the Caliph at Bagdad Peiso-Arabian aiclntecture owes an especial 
impetus to tlio construction of fresh capitals, which was necessitated 
by tho fiequent change of dynasties Owing to the Buides, whoso 
sent was at Shnaz (932 — 1056), and still moie owing to the dynasty 
at Ghazni, on tho Indian bordei (977 — 1184), Old-Onental, that is 
Old Pci sian and Indian elements e\eicised an ever-increasing 
influence, and during tho 111 I 0 of the Mongols (1220 — 1405), as well 
ns under the Tuikish races of the Sofides (from 1505), the samo 
tendency was continued 

§ 232 Tho strict difference of style between these epochs, 
which aro thus designated by thoir dynastic names, cannot be indi- 
cated, owing to our impeifect knowledge of the buildings m question 
But still it may be gathered fiom tho judgment of travellers, who could 
scnicely distinguish old fiom new, that no material altoiation had 
supervened in tho constructions of the Mahometan penod 

Oui information, however, regarding the buildings of a later 
ponod is more accuiate , as, amongst others, of those of Ispahan, which 
was founded by Shah Abbas the Great (A.D 1585 — 1629), of tho 
dynasty of tho Sofides, or Sufis Ho caused magnificent buildings, 
which wcie mostly of public utility, such as bazaars, caravansenes for 
tiavelleis, consisting of qundrnngulai 01 octagonal courts suiroimded 
by halls and buildings of various kinds, to be erected m his 
capital 

§ 233 Tho principal characteristic of tho Perso-Aiabian style is 
tho nidi. Although they aio sometimes lound or pointed, still they 
are generally bioad with a swelling line and terminal point, not un- 
like tho shape of the keel of a vessel, and therefore called the keel- 
aich (see Fig 283) They are, howovoi, devoid of constructive mi- 
poitance, as they do not serve to suppoit anything, but on the othei 
hand, requite support thomselves , they convey the impression of 
lightness and freedom, and generally rest on broad pieis without 
columns. Pillars appear only to occm of wood, as supports for liori- 
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zontal xoofs in the halls of the palaces A furthei essential compo- 
nent pait, at least m all tlic laigei buildings, is the dome Whilst 
sometimes of simple hemispheiical shape, it frequently is slightly 
conti acted at the base, and luns up mlo a point above (Fig SOI), it 
has the bulging form as in Russian aiehitectiue, but its shape is 
noblei and moie lofty The domes aie adorned with vanegated 
colouis in different patterns 

Internally the vaultings have the stalactite shape, and are 

sometimes formed of small flat 1 
niches (Compaie Figs 291 
and 202) 

The mosques and palaces 
generally have portals, which 
consist of a large liall oi icccss, 
with a gleaming stalactite 
vaulting of azure and gold 
The minaiets are slender and 


Fig 304 



decorated with glazed tiles 
(Fig SOI) Pavate buildings 
are lightly constructed of tiles, 
and the exteriors aie painted 
m bnght but not unpleasmg 
colours, aud adorned internally 
m til mirrors and paintings, 
fiom which the human foim is 
not excluded, for the Persians 
do not obseivc the prohibition 
of the Koran in this respect. 
These paintings, lion ever, have no aitistic value, inasmuch as they 
are deficient m expression, shading and perspective 

The Perso- Arabian system of ornamentation is not so pure as tho 
Mooush, an effoit at immediate representation of nature, such as 
plants and flowers, is especially noticeable 

Fig SO j gives tbr section of a tomb in the shape of a large 
octangular dome 
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Fig 305 



Section of the Tomb of Sultan Khodnbcudnli (a.d 1303 — 131G) at SuHanich 


5 Arabian Aucuitectcke in Indu 

§ 234 At tlio end of the tweftli centmy liordqs, winch were 
principally Tui co-Tartar in tliou ongin, poured mesistihly into 
Hindustan, and theie founded a pcimancnt Mahometan empne, of 
which the capital was Delhi. So quickly did this city increase m 
impoitancc and population, that, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, it constituted the most brilliant couit of the then woild, 
and becoming the largest town in the East, and like a second 
Home, was filled with public buildings, mosques, palaces, and 
mausoleums. , Tins piosponty reached its highest pitch under 
the ntle of the Toglucks (A.D 1321 — 1398, particulaily under that 
of F croze), but it collapsed with their downfall For the Mongols, 
who under Timour drove out the Tartars, desti 03 ed Delhi jn such a 
way that only insignificant lemains of its former magnificence iu c 
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lemaimug A new conqueror, the Emperor Baber, founded m 152(3 
the dynasty of the great Moguls, whose residence was Agra, not fai 
fiom Delhi Agra soon thieiv the capital of the former dynasty into 
the shade, and was adorned with buildings of great splendour 
Numcious specimens of their buildings are still in existence, both at 
Agra and at other places m India, as, for instance, m the neighbour- 
hood of the nvei Jumna, which testify to the love of magnificence 
and the excellent technical skill of these Tartar races 

§ 235 As cliaractenstic of the monuments erected duung the 
Pathan dynasties, which flourished from the conclusion of the 
twelfth century till about the end of the fourteenth, it must in 
general be remarked that the rums of Old Delhi exhibit an applica- 
tion and pureness of ornamentation m common with all other 
Mahometan styles, but at the same time they display to largei 
proportions and dimensions, and the forms ate grand throughout 
The domes which occur here, as m all Mahometan styles are often 
simply spherical, surrounded at the lowei margin with a cncuit of 
battlements resembling foliage , the w alls are generally divided by 
straight belts in a perpendicular and horizontal direction. The 
openings aie sometimes spanned by simple pointed arches of the 
foim picialent m the West, and at otlieis with keel arches , and in 
the case of small pavilions with straight entablatures resting on 
pillars oi piers Still more development and execution is evinced by 
the monuments of Patlian architecture which were elected at 
Bcejupore in the Deccan In the middle of the fifteenth century 
this place w r as the capital of an independent Mahometan kingdom, 
but was subjected to the Gieat Mogul during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and is now only a city of rums, wheie, however, 
many splendid buildings are still standing 

§ 236 In these stiuotures there usually rises over the centte of 
the building the dome, sunounded by battlements resting on a plat- 
fpim, and with a quadrangular substructuie This dome is generally 
i bulbous m shape, bulging out beyond the line of its base, and 
terminating in a point above, whilst sometimes, but rarely, it is 
hcmispheiical The main plan of the building is generally' square, 
an d less frequently octagonal The walls aie always diuded by 
bioad peipendiculai pilasters which aie connected by keel niches. 
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there the influence of eai ly Indian architecture gave rise to cunous 
details, v Inch did not correspond with the otherwise noble forms of 
these structures, as, for instance, the barbarous ornament of chains of 
stone worked out of a single block The style of the buildings at 
Beejapooi is similar to that of those at Agra, and the splendour of 
the v hole of the designs conesponds the walls of the mtenoi are 
richly inlaid with mosaics formed of precious stones 

§ 238 The magnificent buildings with which Shah Jehnn- 
Abad nclily adorned Kcw Delhi m the seventeenth centniy are 
essentially the same in sty le as those at Beejapoor, hut their cha- 
racter is more elegant and less stately The forms still are, however, 
praiseworthy, the main lines are well defined and uninterrupted, and 
the divisions symmetiical The walls aie lugbei and sunpler, the 
entablatures are less piojecting, and tbe bastion-like corner towers 
do not always occur A veiy customary composition consists of a 
large gateway in tbe centre of the wall, with a broad keel aicb, 
on both sides of which the walls, which are lehered by windows 


Fig 306 



The Jumna itcsqnc it Delhi 


or arches, arc divided by perpendicular belts and honzontal lines 
(Fig 300) 






people made vise of tho buildings i\ Inch they found rendy at lmml, 
n» they had clone m other instances pro\ mnsly, and they fell into tho 
Byzantine style, mill tho admixture of oriental forms m the details 
When, after tho fall of Constant mopto in 1413, Mahomet II, 
began to ndoiu his new capital, ho mado uro of Christian art and 
Chnstinn architects The Christum churchos were dedicated to 
Islam, and under tho guise of a inovquo, tho Church of Sta Sophia 
soon camo to bo considered ns very snored Wo consequently find 
that Arabian architecture, in its Tmkisli phase, did not undergo 
tho saroo development as it did in tho othor countries where Ma- 
hometanism was tho pi o\ ailing ciocd On mg to this imitation, 
of existing Byzantine forms, of which tho Church of Sta Sophia 
lifts tho highest model, and to the employment of tho materials 
such ns pillars, Ac , wlncli were available from tho older Bj znntine 
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tlieie the influence of eaily Indian aichitectme gave use to cuiious 
details, ■which did not conespond with the otheiwise noble' forms of 
these structuies, as, foi instance, the barbarous ornament of chains of 
stone woihed out of a single block The style of the buildings at 
Beejapooi is sinnlai to that of those at Agin, and tlio splendoui of 
the whole of the designs conesponds the nails of the intenoi are 
richly inlaid with mosaics foimed of precious stones 

§ 238 The magnificent buildings with which Shah Jehan- 
Abad richly adorned Now Delhi in the seventeenth century aio 
essentially the same in style ns those at Beejapooi, but their clia- 
ractei is moie elegant and less stately The forms still aie, however, 
praiseworthy, the mam lines aie well defined and umntenupted, and 
the divisions symmetiical The walk aie highei and simpler, the 
entablatuios are less piojecting, and the bastion-like comei toners 
do not always occur A veiy customary composition consists of a 
large gateway in the ceutie of the wall, with a broad keel aich, 
on both sides of w'lncli the walls, which are lelieved by windows 
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Tlio Jumna Mosque at Delhi 


or arches, aie divided by perpendicular belts and honzontal lines 
(Fig 300) 
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239 The last stage of Arabian mchitectmc is that of the 
modem TmLish Empnc 

Aftei the conquest of the Giectan Empne by the Turks, that 


Fig 307 



Papulo of tli o Sultan Ahmed Mosque nt'OoustunUnoplo, 


people made use of tho buildings 'which they found ready at hand, 
as they had done in other instances pieviously, and they foil into tho 
Byzantine stylo, with the admixture of onental forms in the details 
When, after tho fall of Constantinople m 1433, Mahomet II, 
began to adorn his new capital, he made use of Christian art and 
Clmstiau architects The Christian churohes were dedicated to 
Islam, and under the guise of a mosque, the Church ot Sta Sophia 
soon came to be considered as very sacred We consequently find 
that Arabian architecture, m its Tuibisli phase, did not undergo 
the same development as it did in the other countries wlieie Ma- 
hometanism was the pievaihng creed Owing to tlus imitation, 
of existing Byzantine forms, of which the Church of Sta Sophia 
was tho highest model, and to the employment of the materials 
such as pillats, &c, which were available from the older Byzantine 
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lemaining A new conqueior, the Emperor Baber, founded m 152(5 
the dynasty of the great Moguls, whose residence was Agra, not fai 
from Delhi. Agra soon thiew the capital of the former dynasty into 
the shade, and was adorned with buildings of great splendour 
Numeious specimens of their buildings are still in existence, both at 
Agra and at other places m India, as, foi instance, m the neighbour- 
hood of the river Jumna, which testify to the love of magnificence 
and the excellent technical skill of these Tartar races 

§ 235 As characteristic of the monuments erected during ilia 
Patlian dynasties, which flourished from the conclusion of the 
twelfth century till about the end of the fourteenth, it must m 
general be remarked that the ruins of Old Delhi exhibit an applica- 
tion and puieness of ornamentation m common ruth all othci 
Mahometan styles, but at the same time they display to largei 
proportions and dimensions, and the forms aic grand thioughout 
The domes which occur here, as in all Mahometan sty las, arc often 
simply spherical, surrounded at the lowei margin with a cncuit of 
battlements resembling foliage , the walls are generally divided by 
straight belts m a perpendicular and horizontal direction The 
openings aie sometimes spanned by simple pointed arches of the 
foim prevalent m the West, and at others with keel arches, and m 
the case of small pavilions with stiaight entablatures resting on 
pillars oi pieis Still more development and execution is evinced by 
the monuments of Patban architecture which were erected at 
Bcejapoie in the Deccan In the middle of the fifteenth centmy 
this place was the capital of an independent Mahometan kingdom,, 
but was subjected to the Great Mogul during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and is now only a city of rums, where, however, 
many splendid buildings are still standing 

§ 236 In these stiuctures there usually rises over the centre of 
the building the dome, surrounded by battlements resting on a plat- 
f/irm, and with a quadrangular substructure This dome is generally 
z bulbous m shape, bulging out beyond the line of its base, and 
terminating in a point above , w lulst sometimes, but rarely, it is 
hemispherical The mam plan of the building is generally square, 

• an d less frequently' octagonal The walls are always divided by 
broad perpendicular pilasters which are connected by keel niches, 
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wlnlst above them massivo rectangular eutablatuies project 
obliquely, wlucli suppoit galleries, over which battlements of the 
shape pcculim to this style of architecture, namely, oval shaped, 
pointed leaves, foim the finish Octagonal or round toners noth 
6nmff domes distinguish the comers of the building The niches are 
always supported by stiong square piers without capitals 

The mosques have, as generally m India, the shape of a square, 
the simple, massive nails of winch aio ornamented with toners at 
the corners (Fig 306) The entrance consists of a large, piojoctmg, 
towor-like stiuctuie, mtli a lofty gate with a keel arch In tho 
mtenoi the coiut is suiioundod on three sides by a simple arcade, 
whilst tho fouitb, on which is the sanctuary, is raised somewhat 
higher, and the doors not being shut, a wow into the muci halls is 
obtained The mosques ore only moderately ornamented internally, 
■whilst the palaces, 0 n the other hand, which have seveial storoys, 
display 01 ciy possible richness in embellishment 

§ 237 The gorgeous mausoleums aio especially lmpoitant, of 
winch that of Mahomed Shah is massivo and heavy, but still of 
staking simplicity, and possesses a dome the span of which exceeds 
that of St Paul’s, London , w Into that of his father, Ibrahim Add 
Sfatfc, wf to dead m IG2G, is lighter and mate graceful 

Tho tombs occupy the middle of a tank, which is suaounded by 
broad garden-walks, accessible to the public, and connected with 
mosques, from which tho monumental portion stands out pro- 
minently This budding generally consists of a squaio or octagon, 
bounded by towers or minarets, with foui large entrances spanned 
by ai olios, which load to the central space, where the coffins stand 
under tho dome on a raised platform, shut offby a balustrade, nobly 
adorned with mosaics This form, although the usual one, is not of 
umroisal application, foi there occui, also, pyramidal designs some- 
thing similar to the Dagoba, consisting of open India with storeys 
The richest and most dimming of all these tombs is that of tbo 
Tijo Melinl 

In general all these buildings exhibit a stately yet simple dia- 
meter, which is decidedly an lmpiovemcnt on the oi dinary 
Mahometan stylos This is joined with a coitam nebness of details 
and with tho full and luxiuiant foims of the East, whilst hcio and 
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there the influence of earlv Indian architecture gave nse to curious 
details, which did not correspond with the otherwise noble forms of 
these structures, as, for instance, the barbarous ornament of chains of 
stone worked out of a single block. The style of the buildings at 
Beejapoor is similar to that of those at Agra- and the splendour of 
the whole of the designs corresponds ■ the walls of the interior are 
richly inlaid with mosaics formed of precious stones. , 

§ 2SS The magnificent buildings with which Shah Jehan- 
Abad richly adorned Xcw Delhi in the seventeenth centuiy are 
essentially the same in stjle as those at Beejapoor, hut their cha- 
racter is more elegant and less stately The forms still are. however, 
praiseworthy, the main hues are well defined and uninterrupted, and 
the divisions symmetrical. The walls are lnghei and simpler the 
entablatures arc less projecting, and the bastion-like comer towers 
do not always occur. A veiy customary composition consists of a 
large gateway in the centre of the wall, with a broad keel arch, 
on both sides of which the walls, which are relieved by windows 
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The Jrmns at Delhi. 


or arches are divided by perpendicular belts and horizontal lines 
(Fig 300) 
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§ 239 The last stage of Arabian niclntectiuc is tliat of the 
modem Tuihish Empno 

Aftei tlie conquest of tbc Qiocian Empire by the Turks, that 


Fig 307 



IYwdo of tlio Sultan Alimocl Mosque fit'Ccnstantlnoplo, 


people mado use of tho buildings 'winch they found ready at hand, 
as they had done m other instances pioviously, and they fell mto tho 
Byzantine style, with tho admixture of oriental founs m the details 
When, after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, Mahomet II. 
began to adorn his new capital, he made use of Chiistian art and 
Clmstian architects, The Christian ehnrolios were dedicated to 
Islam, and under the guise of a mosque, the Church of Sta. Sophia 
soou came to be considered ns very snored. We consequently find 
that Arabian architecture, in its Tuikwli phase, did not undergo 
tho same development as it did m the other countries whero Ma- 
hometanism was tho pi evading creed. Owing to this imitation, 
of existing Byzantine forms, of which tho Church of Sta Soplua 
was tlie highest model, aud to the employment of the materials 
such ns pillars, &c , which were available from the older Byzantine 
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Fig 308 


buildings, a very gieat similarity exists between the mosque and 
the Christian church The pnncipal diffeience consists in the lively 
decoiaticra of the interior, and the introduction of inscriptions instead 
of sculpture, which is common . to all ' 
Mahometan buildings, and finally m the ’ ‘ 
addition of slendei lmnaiets and the 
indispensable foie court 

The most splendid of all the mosques 
of Constantinople is that of the Sultan 
Ahmed (ad 1600) (Figs 307 and 308), 
which, after Byzantine fashion, forms a 
large square, and supports m the centre 
a vast dome on massive fluted piers;’ 
from the central dome depend four semi- 
domes, whilst four still smaller domes aie 
introduced at the comers In the newest 
of the domes of impoitnnce, which was 
completed by the Sultan Osman at the 
end of the seventeenth century, one dome 
covers the entire building 
In the architecture of palaces the modem western construction 
has latteily been adopted at Constantinople and Alexandria. 



§ 240 The essential particulars of the individual Arabian 
styles amongst the various Mahometan nations having now been 
considered, it lemams to take a general survey of them when tieflted 
ns a whole. 

It must firstly be renmiked that owing to the immense diffusion 
and difference of origin of the nations which embioced the cieed of 
Mahomet, and owing to the heterogeneousness of the older native 
styles which prevailed at the time of its expansion, it was impossible 
that one uniform style should be developed in one and the some 
way, although it started fiom one and the same point. This 
accounts foi the little similarity that exists between buildings in. the 
Arabian Btyle as they occur in India or in Spam, or amoBgst the 
Turks in the Byzantine empue. But m spite of the heterogeneous- 
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ness of tho nations of Islam, a common stamp is visible 111 all , and 
consequently then buildings, although they vaiy consideiably from 
one anothei, display a common peculiaiity, which distinguishes them 
clearly from those of other nations, and which is highly charaeteiistic 
of tho tendencies of Mahometanism 

§ 241 Speaking generally, a definite totality of design is want- 
ing in Mahometan buildings , foi it is obvious at the fiist glance 
that the faulty forms of the o\torioi by no means coi respond with 
those of tho uch and olaboiate mtciior, and that the essential con- 
structive parts appeal incomplete and meaningless Unity of form 
yields to aibitrannoss, ns is shown by the mnnnoi 111 which piers and 
pillars, vaults and aiclics, of the most different kinds are jumbled 
together , fio that hy the want of constructive skill in tho treatment 
of tlicso foims, both pillars and ai cites lose then intended effect and 
appear unreal and feeble Domos aro readily nitioduced every whei e, 
but they me ncvoi m oigamo connection with then lectilmeal 
substructures, but nlwajs scorn to lest on them in a capucious 
inannei. 

It must furthci be rcninikcd of Arabian aiclntocture collectively, 
that tlio system of 01 namcntation is based principally on tlie decora- 
tion of flat suifaccs Tho plastic elemont could not be developed or 
even admitted, chiefly in consequence of the prohibition of sculptural 
lepiescutations by tlio Koran, and partly becauso all taste foi tins 
branch of art was wanting 

Tlio application of the pointed arch is also chaiactenstio of 
Arabian aiclntocture, but it was not carried out coustmctively and 
harmoniously as m the Gothic styles of the West, hut employed 
lather as a decorative detail 

§ 212 From all these peculiarities viewed collectivelj, it 
appoars that the main chmaoteristios of Mahometan aicliitecturc mo 
capncc and a striving aftei contrast, The latter tendency, however, 
is manifested in such away, that, in spite of all its shortcomings, it 
asserts a certain pre-eminence, so that its deficiencies are not always 
appaient 

In details, however much they vary in the different Mahometan 
countries, the skill and quaintness of a versatile and bold imagina- 
tion are always manifest. 
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§ 243 Still moie chnracteiistic and universally met with is the 
stalactite vaulting which has been described in section 213, as also 
the decoiation of the nails with the Arabesques, winch are peculiar' 
to Arabian art, and have given their name to that species of 
ornament 

These arabesques display so much ingenuity and taste, and such 
variety and grace m their designs, that they attain perfection in 
their own branch, m spite of the exclusion of everything imitative 
Although legulanty is peisistently avoided, yet certain rules are 
lecogmznble Thus, for instance, the straight line, which is em- 

?ig doc 



Muni decoration at tlic Alhambra at Granada. 


ployed in most of these ornamentations, nevei foims a light angle, 
at least not one that appeals so, for when the design seems likely to 
produce one, the line is slightly prolonged, so as to bring about a i 
complication of the pattern, or the right angle, if already begun is 
broken off, and the line pioduced m another direction, so as to give 
nse to flesh intricacies These hues have, moreover, generally an 
oblique bordeiing, so that they never form diagonals of the panelling 
By the different disposition of the lines, besides manv irregular 
designs, various polygonal forms, such as stars, &c., are produced, the 
lines of which are extended beyond the point of an intersection, as 
shown m Big 309 In arabesques in which circular lines are 
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predominant, the treatment is free, but they seldom form a cuclo or 
any otbei matbema- 
tical figure, but intlici 
floiving curves, which 
have a nch and gi ace- 
ful effect 

Avery simple and 
cliaiactcrislic way of 
forming a marked con- 
trast is by repeating 
the design m two co- 
lours in an inverse di- 
rection (Fig 310 ) 

§241 Colouisarc 
timversally omiiloyod 
m these arabesques, 
as they are in Arabian 
nrt in gcncial, with 
gieat taste, and with a 
due appreciation of 
moderation , not only 
the usual dccoiativo 
colours, as icd, blue, 
white, and gold, but 
also green, violet, brown, yellow, and oven black In tlie lower 
decorated portions, gieen, white, black, violet, blue, and dailc yellow 
predominate , on the walls the ground is rod, the holders sky blue, 
and tho letters gold, while the stalactite domes and tho little mclios 
are generally gilt, 01 brightly painted with red and blue enrichments 
on a white ground. 


Fig 310 



Arabesque, n ith repetition of tlio desi jn in nn un on»e 
direction 
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THE CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


IV. 


Later Romanesque Architecture in General. 

§ 245 The Early Cluistian Roman arclntecture, especially tho 
Eaily Clmstian Basilica style, liad, together with Byzantine aichi- 
tectuio, been exclusively employed for buildings up till the' tenth 
centuiy, not only amongst those nations which weie of Roman ougin, 
but also amongst those Teutonic nations which had been diffused in 
all directions by the migrations of laces It was only subsequently to 
that peuod that a peculiar tiansfoimation of the art, which they had 
found alieady to hand, and which they had adapted m tlieir construc- 
tions, began to be developed amongst the new nations and states that 
had ausen paitly independently fiom Teutonic elements, and partly, 
fiom an admixture with Roman 

Although this transformation took place in many different ways, 
according to the various degiees of civilization and the elements fiom 
which tho nations were blended together, yet m its leading traits a 
uniform tendency is perceptible, which is based on Eaily Christian 
art, with its forms borrowed from the antique At fust tlieie is 
visible a tiansformation of the old traditional forms rather than the 
foimation of now ones, both m general design and in detail , whilst 
subsequently, especially when under the influence of the Cistercian 
monasteries which arose in France, many new developments became 
peicoptible, not only m general architectural design, but also w 
details 
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§ 24b Tli us arose an independent Btyle of architecture, which 
prevailed for somo centuries in various countries, and which, in 
accordance with the different idioms of speech which contempo- 
raneously were developed amongst the various nations of Western 
Europe, might ho designed the Romance style of architecture, weie it 
not foi the fact that in English the word " Romance ” is exclusively 
assigned to the sphere of philology, and would cieato confusion if 
applied to aiclutccture It 1ms therefore boon found expedient to 
employ the term Later Romanesque for that style which was preva- 
lent between the Romanesque propeily so ealted, m its various earliei 
phases, and the Pointed or Gothic style 

§ 247 This Later Romanesque style has various stages of deve- 
lopment and perfection Dining tho early period, that is to say, the 
tenth and first part of tho eleventh centuries, the rude outlines of 
vitiated ancient art are still entirely retained, but tho new Teutonic 
clement is perceptible m a scmi-barbanc and more or less fantastic 
manner In tho course of the eleventh century the traces of this 
Roman stylo arc still clearly perceptible, but with strongly marked 
pcculiantics, whilst 111 tho twelfth and thirteenth contuncs the 
Roman style displays itself more freely, moio richly, and more grace- 
fully, in such a way that its forms seem to approach for a time to 
puic classic ait This classical tendency was, how'evei, driven into 
tho background, as well ns Roman Architecture itself, by the growth 
of the Pointed or Gothic stylo in the course of the thirteenth century, 
in which the Teutonic element most essentially and most decisively 
assorted Rs prciogativc 

§ 243 If w'c investigate the olemonts'of the Later Romanesque 
(Romance) style, wc find that Roman Clinstmn Basilica oichitecture 
is chiefly predominant, for while the disposition of the architectural 
whole, and of tho main features of tho churches which weie built 
after the model of tho basilicas have undeigone a certain change, 
tho details liavo been subjected to no alteied treatment, and bear 
evidence of no new tendency During tins period, moieover, By/un- 
tinc architecture, ns well as Mahometan, was not without its influence 
In many pnrticulais, and in the architectural design of the whole, 
ninny local traditions and nascent Teutonic elements am recognizable 

Tho elements of Later Romanesque aiohitccture being, as we haie 
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seen, nearly all borrowed, tie style, does not constitute one homo- 
geneous whole, consistently farmed and developed from one com- 
mencement in all its parts, but is to be considered rather, as a mixture, 
as a compilation, for which it is difficult to lay down any fixed and 
universal laws, particularly because tlii= stylo embraces an extraor- 
dinary variety of forms which arise from local and individual 
contingencies, and from a greater or less degree of cultivation. 

§ 249 The Early Christian basilica construction forms, however, 
as has already been remarked, the mam basis of Later Romanesqne 
architecture, for its essentially characteristic elements were applied 
during the whole duration of the later Romanesque stile, although 
here and there changes or modifications naturally supervened. One 
of the principal alterations that took place in the construction of 
churches was m the design of the choir, as transepts were almost 
universally added, beyond which the nave was prolonged considerably 
further than it had been in the old basibcas The high altar was 
placed at the east ■uric of the transept in front of the choir (Fig 311), 
and owing to this construction the design of the church in the shape 
of a cross became much more distinct and 
perceptible. The intersection of the iron-, 
septs with the nave and choir generally , 
had a superstructure in the shape of a 
tower The transepts were of the same 
breadth as the nave, which was twice as 
broad as the aisles A. prolongation of the 
nave formed a detached sanctuary of con- 
siderable extent, which was raised above 
the level of the nave, and in it were arranged 
the seats for the choir This elevation of 
surface sometimes extended to the transepts, 
as, for instance, is shown in Fig 312 which 
is a representation, of the Cathedral of Parma of the eleventh 
century. It will here be seen that the flight of steps extends 
quite acre's the building in front of the transept Owing to this 
elevation, a crypt of considerable extent is formed beneath, the roof 
of which consists of cross-vaultings * resting on pillars, even in cases 

XLc cross Tacit must be considered as consisting o: tu'o barred or cvlxcdncal 
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in winch the nat e still has a flat roof 
the preservation of the lehcs of 
saints, and as burial-places for 
bishops, abbots, and poisons of 
princely lank 

Besides tho simple design of tho 
Later Romanesque choir, n hioh 1ms 
just been described, a passage is 
sometimes formed all round it, in 
continuation of the aisles, and having 
the same breadth, sometimes with 
chapels or shrines, and sometimes 
without (Fig 313). Anotliei de- 
viation fiom the usual form of basi- 
lica is, that in many churches the 
nave is produced at tho west end as 
well ns at the east, as, foi instance, m 
tho Cathedral of Worms (Fig 3X4), 
which has a very imposing effect 
when viowmg tho western fn9ndo 
externally, and nlso on entering 
the building by a side door 

§ 250 Although the general 
disposition, oven after the modifi- 
cations just alluded to, lemained 
that of tho basilica, yet a charac- 
teristic innovation took place by 
tlic introduction of vaulting In 

vaults at equal height (comparo Figs 199 and 
200), winch luterscot ouo another iu such a 
liny ns to form four arched triangles It 
does not rest, as the simple barrel vault does, 
on tho sido w alls, hut springs in quadrangular 
linya from tho corners AYlicn soioral of 
these quadrangular bays raugod in sueccs 
sion halo to bo spanned oicr, tho vaulting 
between thorn rests on columns orpdbtrs, and 
is know u by tho mono of nb vaulting 


These crypts were used for 


Fig 312 



Ground Finn of tho Cathedral at Forma. 


Fig 313 



Ground Finn of tho Church o£ Kotro Dtuno 
Du Fort at Clermont. 
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tlie second La!f of the eleventh century what may he called the ' 
vaulted basilica arose instead of ot m conjunction with the Early 
Christian basilica, which up till that period Lad retained the flat roof 
The system of vaulting, however, which 
then sprang into existence is essentially 
different, owing to the organic connection 
of the whole with its parts, from the 
arbitrarily combined dome-system of By- 
zantine architecture 

The arches that span the nave are 
not supported by pillais, but by moulded 
piers, which use m conjunction with the 
walls of the nave (Fig 315) Tbenh- 1 - 
vaultings, which these piers support, are 
sometimes moulded, hut generally not 
so, and the spaces between them are 
spanned by cross-vaults, which terminate 
in a semi-dome over the high alt at > The 
aisles are vaulted m a similar manner 
At the intersection of the nave and tran- 
sept a dome borrowed from Byzantine 
aichitecture is generally introduced, but 
it is polygonal and not circulat m shape. 
As compared with the Early Christian 
basilicas, the mtenor of the churches con- 
veys more the impression of an organically . 
constructed and consecutive wdiole, which 
effect principally anses from the nave being roofed by a complete 
system of vaulting, instead of by a wooden roof as heretofore (Fig 
315) 

§ 251 The form of arch universally employed is the semicir- 
cular, which was often stilted above the semicucle by straight 
haunches (Fig 316) In the countries in which Arabian influence 
made itself felt, as, for instance, in Sicily, the Arabian pointed-arch 
was employed (see Arabian architecture, Fig 2S2), but without 
effecting any particular modification m the Latet Romanesque style 
Tow ards the close of the Later Romanesque stylo the foliated arch 


Fij 314 



Ground-Flan of the Cathedral 
at Worms 
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Interior o£ the Church of San Mich clo at ram. 

became of ficqncnt occunence, winch wns also boirowod from Maho- 
metan architecture, but principally employed as an ornamentation. 
(Figs. 317 and 318 ) 

Fig 017 Fig 010 Fig jig 

Foliated Arch linked scimcircnlnr Arch. Foliated Arolu 
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§ 252 In many details noteworthy modifications ocem, espe- 
cially in the columns, the mteicolunimation bemg greatoi than in the 
basilicas, and neaily or exactly half the breadth of nave The altera- 
tions in the diffeient parts of the columns will he alluded to below 
Piers and columns were introduced in the same building, and 
that alternately, picis being employed at the comci points of tho 
vaultings to maik off the mam divisions, with columns betweon 
them, conespondmg to the bieadth of the aisles 

When a column stood in this way between two piers, a main 
aicli, which embraced the aiclics that connected the columns with 
the piers, w r as tlnown from pier to pier This especially took place 
when there were galleries ovci the aisles, in order to separate them 
fiom the nave A circulai opening was 
often pierced over the central column, 
m which cusps were subsequently intro- 
duced (Fig 319), and it was in this way 
that the trefoiled arch niose 

§ 253 The piers exhibit a great 
variety m then construction Originally 
they were smooth and quadrangular, oi 
sometimes octagonal (Figs 320 and 
321) Subsequently the sharp corners 
were chamfered ofl, and small half- 
columns introduced, by which means the 
pi ere had a less mde and heavy ap- 
pearance (Fig 322) These half- 
columns are not, however, always merely 
indentations of the piers, but they 
assume large propoitions, and abut on the piers on then flat surface 
(Fig 323) These half-columns were in then turn connected with 
the main body of the pier by rectangulai projections of more slender 
proportions (Fig 324) A still more beautiful arrangement is 
when a half-column of the same or largei size is introduced m lieu 
of the central of these rectangulai projections (Fig 325) In this 
way the whole pier, instead of a simple angular or circular form, 
assumes a moulded one, whilst the eye is ah eady prepared for the 
moulding of the vault by its support , since the rib-vaults are repre- 


Pig 310 



Separation of tho Galleries 
from the Nave, 

frg 320 Fig 321 


Simplest formB of Piers 
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aontcd in tho salient half-columns, and the diagonal niches in the 
rectangulm projections (Compnie Fig 315) Piers and vaults aie 
consequently iO reciprocal 1 elation, for when the piers are moulded 


Tig 222 Tig 323 Pig 32f p lg 325 



Plana of richer forma of Tiers mill Half Columns Moulded Tiers 


the arches nio moulded also In tlio same way tho half-column 
which foims tho mouldiug of the pier appeal's not only as an em- 
bellishment, hut also as a support to the corresponding bowtell of 
tho arch 

Sometimes a still nclioi mouldiug occurs (Fig 326), whilst at 
others only the sides winch face tho nave and aisle aie moulded In 
many cases, on the other hand, tho connecting 
arches are supported by half-columns, whilst 
the othei sides of tho piers display flat 
surfaces this generally is tho case when tho 
nave and aisles have no vaulted roofs “When, 
however, only tho nave is not vaulted, tlio 
pier has three moulded sides, whilst that 
which faces the nave is plain 

Tho lialf-colurans of the piers, which sup- 
port the 1 lb-vaults of the aisles, being lower 
than those which face tlio nave, aio conse- 
quently at the same time moie slender (Compare Fig 315) In 
instances m which uniformity of height is maintained, the vault 
supports nso either from tho capital of the oential pillar, or from a 
corbol 

In England the whole pier has frequently the shape of a circular 
pillar of immense thickness, on the capital of which the vault 
supports lest 

Tho iib-arches of the vaultings, especially in the Eaily Period, 


Fig 320 



Han of richly moulded 
Pior 
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form eitliei plain bioad bands piojectwg rectangularly (Fig 327), 01 
tliey receive a profile by the addition of fillets (Figs 328, 329, 330) 


Tig 327 


Tig 328 



Rib Arches of tlio Early Period. 


Fig 329 Fig 330 



§ 254 The arches that occur in connection with external 
openings, especially m the case of portals, or entiance-doorways, aio 
moie fully developed They exhibit externally, particularly in 
x aulted openings, the peculiniities of the Later Romanesque style 
Then jambs are sloped off by rectaugulai lecesses m such a way that 
au oblique line is fonned by the coiners In the lecesses occur 
shafts which are either round or only partly projecting, and their 
number mci eases with the richness of the poital Over the capitals 
of the shafts is a continuous entablature, above which the profile of 
tlio jambs, with then alternation ot nooks and shafts, is earned 
round the arch (Fig 331) Similar mouldings ocoui also m 
windows and arcades 

These doom ays gave scope to the nchest embellishment, they 
are consequently frequently adorned with sculptures, sometimes re- 
piesentmg samts, at others, grotesque forms, which are introduced 
either iu the tympanum m relief, or independently between the shafts, 
S} mbolical, historical, and astronomical representations are also met 
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witli Thus the signs of the Zodiac and calendars often occur -on the 
pilasters of tho doors, the lattor marking the months of the jeai by 
representing the ptopei employment foi diffeient trades m each 
month 

Lions are frequently mtioducad foi the puipose of ornament, 
either independently ovei columns, 01 in gioups on capitals and 
other parts of tho buildings 

The principal entrance-dooi is not always, ns was the ease with 
basilicas and subsequently with Gotlue chinches, 111 the nest facade, 
but genoially on ono of the long sides this is especially the case 
when a cliou occurs at each end of tho building 


rig asi 



Poonray of tlio Monastery at Hollstrnmn, neat Kuremljerg 
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The so-called lose window is of frequent occurrence over the 
principal entrance-door, particularly m churches of the Later Period. 
It is a circular window m the form of a w heel (see Fig 382). 

The tow ers in the Later Bomanesouc churches, except in Italy 


Fig 332. 



Wheel window (Rose) in the Church el Sin Slam at Toscanella. 


where they are more isolated, always seem to blend most har- 
moniously with the rest of the building. They are generally small 
and without a taper, of a square, octagonal or circular shape, and 
consist of several storeys of nearly equal height, in which, with the 
exception of the lowest, are arcades and groups of windows The 
churches generally have two towers at the west end, but in those 
with two choirs there are two additional towers at the eastern ter- 
mination of the building Over the intersection of the nave and 
transept there is generally a hexagonal or octagonal tower m the 
shape of a dome (Fig 233 See also Fig 403). By this arrange- 
ment the whole extenor receives a picturesque impress, which is 
especially characteristic of these buildings of the Later Bomanesque 
style, and forms a marked contrast to classical architecture. 
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View of tbo Abbey Chureli at Lnacli 


§ 255 Tho ornamental details of the Later Romanesque style 
display at the commencement much similarity with thoso of old Roman 
architecture , but peculiarities soon arose, according to the various 
countries and positions m which they weie employed 

In Later Romanesque ornamentation many types ore borrowed 
from tho vegetable kingdom, not in 
exact imitation, but with more seveie 
geometrical stiffness In connection 
with these foims, however, gro- 
tesquely shaped representations of 
men and animals often occur, especially 
in tho capitals , but m the then low 
condition of sculptuie, the productions 
are very frequently unsightly and fan- 
tastic (Fig 334), and present a marked 


Fig 334 



Capital vritU rough Grotesque 
Sculptures 
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contrast to the ornamentations ■which repiesent geometncal 
patterns, or plants, which arc executed m gicatlv supenor taste. 
Still, in all instances where theie is no immediate imitation of the 
antique. Later Romanesque ornamentation always displays pecu- 
liarly fantastic appearances, as representations of men and animals, 
masks, dragons and othei fabulous beasts, mixed up in a won- 
derful way with interlacing foliage, that generally pointed to Byzan- 
tine prototype By degrees this uncouth and grotesque treatment 
improved, and the decorations assumed more graceful shapes (Figs. 
335, 336, 337). 


Fig 335. 



Fneze Decoration m the Convent- Chapel of Wnrhard 


Fig 336 



Decoration on tlic Church of ?*m Amhrogio nt Milan 


A taste for grotesqueness and \ ariety is evinced by the hetero- 
geneous nature of the forms of detail, for which no rule was laid 
down, as it was m classical architecture. To these details belongs 
first of all . 
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Decoration in the old Senato Houso at Saalfcld 


§ 25G The cubiform capital (Fig 33S), by means of which the 
harmonious transition from tho cylindrical shnpe of the shaft to the 


Fig 330 Fig 333 Fig 340 



Capital in tho Church of SU Scbald Cubiform Capital Capital in tho Cathedral 

at Nuremberg at Spire*. 


flat suiface of the arch was effected Tins capital probably owes its 
ongin to Byzantine ait, and has the form of a cube with the lower 
comers rounded off, while the surface of tho sides assumes a seroi- 
circulai shape, with the curve downwards The most simple form of 
cubiform capitals, which is lepresented in Fig 338, is susceptible of 
great embellishment. It forms, in fact, the basis of tbo richly shaped 
capitals peculiar to the Later Romanesque stjle by which the transi- 
tion to the quadrangular upper poition is effected, as shown by Fig 
338 

b2 

r 
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During the last period of the Later Romanesque style, the capital 
often resumes its bell-hke shape (Fig 340), and is invariably adomed 



C ipit.il m the CnUicdril of Luubnrg on 
tlicLnlm 


r. s (*42 



■with graceful foliage, the 
stalks of which are covered 
with small ornaments m mu- ‘ 
tation of jewels, pearls, etc 
The foliage assumes a more 
natural and graceful appear- 
ance than in the earlier speci- 
mens, and representations of 
men and animals are mingled 
with it. The richest capitals 
are those in which the hell 
shape and the cubiform shape 
are united (Figs. 341 and 342) 
The greatest vinety occurs 
in the tones of the capitals 
in the Later Romnuesqne 
style E\en the capitals of the 
same row of columns seldom ' 
are entirely similar , if the 
height he equal, the eunch- 
meut and the swell vary hut 
still a certain sj mtn'etiy is pre- , 
served, inasmuch as sirndar 
forms are cither repeated on 
the same side, or the column on 
the opposite side corresponds 
Tn cases -where the antique 
element predominates, the 
capitals often call the Corin- 
thian to mind, although no 
exact imitation was intended 
(Fig 343) The chief point 
of distinction between them, 
apart horn the difference m 
treatment! consists in the 


Capital in Uic Cathedral at Eaml'crs- 
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Fig 313 



abacus peculiar to Latoi Romanesque capitals this is lnghei, but 
loss projecting tlian m tlio capitals of the classical styles , its mouldings 
consist generally of alternate fillets and cavetti, like an inverted 
Attic base (Fig 344), 
or they have vertical 
side-faces, winch often 
1 eceive embellishment 
In the case of 
piers, m which the 
mouldings aie fully 
earned out, these 
capitals leally become 
mcio capital mould- 
ings, inasmuch as 
they not only occm 
ovor the half-columns 
themselves, but aio 
continued round the 
whole pier 

257 The btso of the column is always the old Attic, 01 moio 
pioperly speaking, a modification of the same It lests on a quad- 
inngular plinth, at the coineis of which small embellishments, sueh 
as folingo or figures of animals, aio mtio- 
duced, which servo to relieve the abrupt 
change from tlio square of tlio plinth to 
the round shape of tlio torus (Fig 343) 

In somo instances the toius ovoilaps the 
plinth itself (see Fig 306) 

258 A great vanety is displayed 
in tlio shafts, not only m then shape, 
but also ns regards then surface The 
piopoitional height lomains nearly the 
same as m the Roman columns, but the 
diminution is gieatoi and there is no 
entasis Not unfiequontly a bioad fillet ' 
passes lound the middle of several shafts when giouped together 
(see Fig 331) These columns sometimes havo spiinl em- 


IW1I0 of tlio Abacus of tlio 
Later Romanasqua Capital 


Capital resembling tlio 
Corinthian 


Fig 345 



Base of Column m tlio 
Cathedral at Magdeburg 
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bellislnnents, or vertical flutmgs , whilst at others the ornamenta- 
tion assumes a ]ozenge-shaped or tielhs-hke nppeanhice, or is effected 

Tig 310 Fig. 31T Fig 31S Fig S4 n Fig l 350 



Ornamented Shafts 


by zig-zag lines interspaced with projecting prisms, resembling the 
facets of piecious stones (Pigs 34G to 350 ) 

259 The horizontal mouldings still bear a classical impress 
but, though they individually remain the same as m the Roman 
style, yet they differ more or less in their combinations, according to 
the country in which they occur the mouldings of the cornice are, 
however, always less piojecting than m the classical styles, and their 
piofile frequently resembles that of an inverted Attic hase (see P'g- 
344), and corresponds m the ahi aptness of its contoui with the , 
base, which consists similarly of fillets and a cavetto All the most 
varied combinations of Roman architecture are 
met with m these horizontal mouldings 

§ 2G0 The ornamentation of the mouldings ■ 
is foi the most part simple and rectilineal, and 
calculated to produce a regular alternation of 
light and shade , foi instance, tlie tootli orna- 
ment (Fig 351), which is constiucted in such a 
way that the exterior projection is level with 
Fig 352 . the surface of the wall. In horizontal mouldings , 

the external portion of the ornament is not 
always angular, but is rounded off, and in some 



Fig 351 



Tootli Ornament 
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and cable patterns (Figs. 355 and 353, V) are also met with, as well 
as tbe nail-head anddozenge (Figs 353 c, and 356) Corbels are 
often met with in the mouldings, either simple or representing heads, 
masks, monsters, etc Many other varieties of enrichments are 
found, some of winch are depicted in Fig 353 , they occur principally 
in the archivolts of gate-ivays and in windows and arcades The 
most frequent in Norman Romanesque architecture is the zig-zag 
pattern resembling a saw (Figs 357, 358, 359), while an imitation of 
trellis work is also of constant occuirence (Fig 3G0) 

In all these details less attention seems to Inn e been paid to their 
relation to the entile structure than to the effect produced by alter- 
nations of light and shade and by multiplicity of lines, although a 
general idea of symmetry had its due weight in the mam outlines 
of the mouldings. 

261 Pilaster-stups constitute a peculiar charm of the 
exterior of buildings constructed in the Later Romanesque styles. 
They are slightly projecting, and are connected over each storey 
either by horizontal mouldings, 01 by a row of small semi-circular 
arches, forming a highly characteristic corbel-table (Figs 361 and 362 
compaie also Fig 403) Tins lattei is also frequently found alone 


Fig SCI 



Fig S04 



Corbel Tables 


Jnteriacmg blutf -Arctic 
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without pilastei-strips, 
being earned out con- 
tinuously on the wall 
m which caso the 
aiclics aie citliei with- 
out suppoit, or lest 
on brackets of the most 
vaiied shapes, fre- 
quently in the foim of 
heads (Fig 3G3) In- 
stead of pilastei-stups 
half-columns, 01 pilas- 
ters with capitals, aie 
occasionally intro- 
duced, each of which 
is connected by two 
semicnculai niches, so 
that bhnd aicndes are 
formed, and interlacing 
aiches, ns shown in 
Fig 3G4 Ai cades of 
this description occiu 
gcueially in the caso 
of faqadcs and the 
sides of the chon, 
whilst eoibol-tnbks 
and pilaster-stups aio 
moio usually met with 
on the side-walls. 

Undoi the main 
mouldings in many 
cliui dies m the Latei 
Romanesque style, 
especially in those 
situated in Upper Italy 
and ontlieRlune, small 
nreivde-gaUeues (Fig, 


Fig 305. 



Eastern portion of Bonn Cttf iKrfral 
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365) aie intioduced instead of the corbel-tables. These galleries 
consist of detached shafts, winch, being connected by arches, . 
form an open passage In most cases stronger piers or coupled 
columns are met with above the pdaster-stnps of the lower storeys. 
These galleries are rarely continued all lonnd the church, but are 
only introduced in those places w Inch are intended to bo the most 
richly ornamented, as, for instance, m the chon and the parts of 
the transept connected with it, or m the central dome or mam 
fa£ade 


262 The details of the Later Romanesque style, and 
especially of the churches, haling been mentioned m the fore-going 
paragraphs, it now remains to describe the general impression of the , 
exterior This may be designated as one of repose and satisfaction, 
although the windows are small m proportion to the size of the 
buildings. A solemn earnestness seems to peivade the structures, 
and the height and bieadtli of the interior are clearly designated by 
the picturesque gioupmg of the vaiious blocks of the building. 

263 In many chuiches m this style, particularly towards the 
end of the period, that is to say m the twelfth century, a new 
embellishment of the interior was introduced, the effect of which 
was veiy considerable It consisted of coloured windows of painted 
glass, consisting of sepaiate pieces of small size set in lead Repre- 
sentations of figures m frameworks of various shape were introduced 


on a ground resembling mosaic with pearls oi foliage as a border. 

264 Up to this point the Latei Romanesque style, ns it 
occurs m churches, has been described , and the description holds 
"haractenstic of the style in general , for the individual 
^jj (p^^pus other buildings are for tbe most part borrowed 
f |j The round or polygonal churches, however, 

i foimrng a special class by themselves, which 
to the early Christian baptisteries, although 
iifications as the basilicas did, and paitlj 
hes of the Holy Sepulchre, inasmuch as 
'e model of the old circular church at 
YHese ciTcSs^Ja uctures are generally surmounted by 

Coriid Tables the churches are large, is supported by a range 
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The cloisters, raoieovoi, which occur in connection with the 
churches and convents meat pmhculai consideration (Fig 3flC) 
They me covered passages, surrounding a quadrangular court 

Fig 3C0, 



Part of tlio Clair, tarn m Ilia Collegiate Church at Atobaflculmrg 

Duimg tlio eaily pBnod tliey wmo situated, ns in the early Christian 
basilicas, in front of tlio cliuich, but they were subsequently attached 
to the south side The open sides that face the court consist of 
graceful arcades, winch aio paitly separated by piers and com- 
bined into gioups They generally pioduce a veiy pleasing and 
elogaut effect 

203, Amongst civil buildings the designs of the castles of the 
knights aro worthy of notice These fowled groups of several indi- 
vidual buddings of i an oils height ranged alongside of one another, 
and surrounded by nails and moats They wero constructed ronnd 
on mnei court, and tlio knight's lesidence and tho tower weio the 
most important amongst thorn The walls and towers were crowned 
with battlements, aftci tho mannei of tho Romans, which were sup- 
ported upon coibcls connected by niches (Fig 367) These battle- 
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meats aie of still moie fiequent oecurience m tlie succeeding' 
Gotluc stylo Smaller castles had only a 
tower besides the buildings belongingtothe 
establishment, and m this tower (or lceep), 
which consisted of several storeys, were 
situated the dwelhng-iooms of the lord 
ot the castle In the wall that formed 
the enclosure was ail arched battlemonted 
gateway’- , it was of simple architectnre 
and closed by a drawbiidge and portcullis. 

The castles of the nobles were similar, 
but constructed on a largei scale The 
mam entrance was generally situated on 

Fig 3GD 



XJjiper part of tbc Town -wills of 
Avignon with Battlements 


Fig 3G8 




inside of n Later Romanesque 
JIojisc at Cologne 


Capital m the Gato ^ ay of tbe same. 

the flist storey of tlie above-mentioned 
towers, to which an external flight of 
steps gave access On the entrance side 
of the upper storeys w r ere open passages 
with arcades, tlie arches of which formed 
gioups, and lested on small, single, or 
coupled columns. 

The dwelling-houses of the citizens 
were very similar The narrow side 
generally faced the street, and the fa$ades 
usually had gables rising m steps Tlie 
windows weie often divided Into two 
lights by small columus, and sm mounted 
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by an arch appertaining to both, of a bhapc almost peculiar to this 
dass of houses (Figs 308 and 369) 


1 LATER ROMANESQUE STYLES OF ITALY 
a. Latch Romanesque Architecture in Central Italy 

2G0 The traditions of early Chilian art were preserved 
longer m Central Italy, and particularly at Rome, than they were 
other countries, so that the 
form of the early Clnistiau 
basilica was retained, even 
aftai the use of the Latoi 
Romanesque stylo, os late as 
the beginning of the thuteenth 
cenlmy The principal point-, 
ol diffeieucc mo, that the chon 
is raised above tho level of the 
nave by a considerable flight 
of steps, and that dunug tho 
early period of the stylo no 
transept occurs This de- 
ficiency especially pievails m 
tho inoio northern pait of 
Italy, as, for instance, in the 
church of San Mmmto at 
Florence (Fig 370), aud in 
that of San Zeno, at Yeiona, 
which both date fiom the 
• eleventh century The pillars 
of the nave me sometimes 
interrupted by piers from 
which nse archeB that support 
the roof In the details 
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the antique was more closely copied tlian elsewhere, and Homan 
forms is ere for the most part imitated 

The Later Romanesque buildings in Tuscany display, however, a 
peculiarity of stylo m then facades by an aiclntecturo of pilasters 01 
half-columns with somi-cuculai arches, or an horizontal entablature 
For the decorations, also, both of the extend and of the interior, 
layers of w lute and daik marble, cither black 01 daik green, aro of 
vciy frequent occuriencc , the alternation does not, however, always 
take place icgularly A uch effect is, also, pioduccd by the apphea- 
tion of marblo of various colours, ns an inlaid facing to decorate 
tlic walls, and especially the fngade (Fig S71) 

An almost unique variety of the Later Romanesque style m 


Fig. 873 



(a round J’lan of Pwa Catiicdral 
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A?S ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

Tuscany is to bo noticed m a gionp of buildings, tbc type of winch 
is to be found m tbc Cathedral of Pisa, a building erected m tlio 
second half of the eleventh century , and appeals especially at Lucca, , 


Fig 374 



Side of the Cloister of the Com cat of Sim Paolo at Home 


as well as in otliei places Its maiked peculiarity consists lrr 
a disposition of open pillar arcades, which, ranged in several rows 
one above tbc other, occupy the whole western fagado up to the 
summit (Fig 37 d) The eastern apse lias also similar arcades, 
whilst on the noithein and southern sides the lion/ontal mouldings 
and blind aicades urn along the length of the building 


Fig 375, 



Cloisters of San Paolo at Home 
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The interior of tins church must tflso he mentioned as magnifi- 
cent and effective It has a nave and four aisles (Fig 373), and a 
transept vith transept aisles and an apsidal termination, but of con- 
siderably smaller dimensions than the apse at the end of the choir 
Ovei the intersection of the nave and transept is an oval dome, 
"didst there are gallenes ovei the aisles The external aisles are 
covered by cross-vaults, v, lnlst the nave and galleries connected 
v/ith it have a wooden roof Owing to the many ranges of columns, 
the intenoi presents an unusually effective perspective In these 
and other Later Romanesque buddings in Tuscany the coibel-tablo, 
V'hich elsewhero prevads in this style in TJppei Italy and other 
countiies, is not met with 

§ 2C7 The designs of the convent-courts and cloisters of the 
tlmtcentli century belonging to this style also deseive mention. 
They were executed with greater uchness and tasto than elsewhere, 
notable instances of which are those of San Paolo fiton le mura and 
San Giovanni m Laterano at Rome (Figs 374 and 375) 

The utmost variety of shape occurs in the pillars employed in 
these buddings , sometimes they are twisted, and have capitals of 
the most varied forms, with fantastic 
sculptures, and a ncli mosaic ornamenta- 
tion on the entablature (Fig 376), 
particularly on the frieze This beauti- 
ful and elegant development of the style 
occurred towards the end of its existence, 
hut the admixture of antique elements 
is still clearly perceptible, as, foi in- 
stance, in the mam outlines of tho en- 
tablature and the principal supports 

§ 268 As a peculiar feature m the 
architectuie of this style, especially at 
Rome, the tabernaole oi canopy-work 
must finally be mentioned, which was 
introduced in the middle of the twelfth 
century over altars and monuments, 
consisting of columns with architraves 
over them, whilst instead of the frieze there Was a small low of 


Fig 37G 



Detail of Moulding Inlaid with 
Mosaic m tho Cloisters of 
Srra Paolo 
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shafts supporting the cormcc, as is instanced m the chinches of 
San Lorenzo and San Clemente at Home In harmony with this 
tabernacle-work were the ambones, which weie nchly decorated with 
mosaics The most noteworthy specimens of tho ambones are those 
attributed to artists of the laimly of the CosmatL The mosaics 
introduced iu these woiks, as also in the flooring, resemble those' of 
early Chiistian art 


Fig 3r; 


B Yeketjax Romanesque Architecture. 

§ 2G9 Whilst, as wo lia\ e just seen, the Roman and Tuscan 1 
buildings ui the Later Romanesque stjle imitate more or less the 
style of the Eaily Christian basilicas, and display but few Byzantine 
elements, Venetian Romanesque buddings, on the contrary, exhibit 
a decided reception of the Byzantine style, together with an affinity 
with Arabian aichitecture, although the style of the Early Christian 
basilica was still retained as well Amongst 
other buildings of this period the church ‘ of 
St Mark at Venice was erected entirely on 
Byzantine principles (970 — 1071) (Figs 377 
and 378), in subsequent centimes, lion ever, 
fui ther mosaic embellishments were intioduted, 
besides those ongmally designed by Greek 
aitists As is shown by Fig 377, the plan is 
that of a Greek cross with five domes,’ m 
accoi dance with the Byzantine si stem, namely, 
one in the middle and one at the end of each 
m. allenes are introduced between the pieis that support the 
l ^ CaSe chinch of Sta Sophia at Constantinople, 

lese orm aisles, at the termination of which are apses, though 
no so arge ns that which forms .the termination of the choir 

J-he whole interior is nchly decoiated in the manner peculiar to 

C 1 1 Z T tlU0 S ^ e ' mosEUC flooimg and pillars and walls of 
mai e, ie upjiei portion of the latter, however, as well as the whole 



Greek Cross with fit c 
Domes. 
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of tlie vaults, aTe omamente_ with mosaics on a gold ground The 
shafts and capitals, as well as the slabs of marhle and other details, 
were for the most part brought from Greece itself, where they, 
previously formed part of other buddings 

Other smaller churches, m accordance with the late Byzantine 
style, form a Greek cross, with a dome resting on four pillars m the 
centre 

Byzantine and Aiabian. elements arc also recognizable in the 
aichitecture of the Venetian palaces In consequence of the situation 
of Venice, these buildings assume a peculiar arrangement, which con- ' 
stantly occurs in all important Venetian structures of a later style, 
namely , that in the middle of the facades are intioduced large open 
spaces with columns m several storeys one above another, corres- 
ponding with a mam space in the interior of the budding for the 
purpose of the ordinary intercourse of the household. The arches of 
the arcade thus formed consist for the most part of semicircles with 
straight haunches prolonged to a considerable extent, and rest on pillars 
of Byzantine shape, as, for instance, in the palace Fondaco dei Turcbi. 


C Latch Romanesque Aechitecture in Lombardy and 
XJ rrcB Italy 


§ 270 The style of architecture that prevaded m Lombardy 
and par., of Upper Italy, and which for a long time was recognized 
as a distinct Lombard style, presents essential points of difference 
from the other Later Romanesque styles which have ns yet beer 
mentioned. 


The various specialities, however, which are noticeable in many of 
tae parts, do not extend nnexceptionally to the whole, and several of 
tie peculiarities that are now to be mentioned occur m other churches 
of the Later Romanesque style 

In these Lombard churches the type of Eaily Christian arcbitec- 
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turo was abandoned, and the new system of tbo vaulted basilica was 
introduced m its stead , although this system was subjected to several 
uecessaiy modifications (Comparo Fig 315,) Although what has 
already been said about the vaulted basilica holds good in general m 
the case of these churches with their cross-vault roofings, yet many 
peculiarities assert themselves m which the vaulted basilicas of Lom- 
bardy differ from thoso of other countnes This occurs particulaily 
m the facades, which have not, ns is usually the case, a highei central 
poition nnd low side divisions, but which present one mass, termi- 
nating in a gable abovo, under the slopes of which, as well as in the 
choir and dome, are introduced arcade galleries in the manner shown 
by Fig 379 The separation into central and side divisions, as 
nun king out the na\e and 

aisles, is only effected m Fig sm 

n way that Iraimonizes but 
indifferently with tlio whole 
by means of pilasters and 
half-columns Besides the 
small arcade galleries below 
the gablo, tlio whole of the 
facade is fiequoutly deco- 
rated with one oi more of 
these rows of aicadcs one 
above auotlier, either con- 
tinuous or grouped, with 
pilastoi-stnps between the 
groups The west front is Fntado of rmreiua Cathedral 

sometimes embellished with 

a large and elegant rose window, which in fact forms one of the chibf 
beauties of the fajades of many of tlio chuicbes in Italy, winch aie 
built m tlio Later Romanesque style 

The mam doorway, and at times also the side entrances, have 
over the entrance a projecting poich with columns, supporting 
aTclics of tho baldachino typo, and resting on the backs of 
lions (Fig 380), with occasionally a covered balcony ovei the whole 
pf the portal, as in the case of Fig 379. 
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The towei, ns m the Clnistian Roman basilicas, stands isolated in 
proximity to the church 

The catliedials of Modena, Fenma, Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, 


Fi f nso 



Porch of tho Church of San Zeno 
it Voroni 


Gothic stamp, owing to the 
fantastic foims m geneial 


&c , all of which were constructed in 
the twelfth century, aie instances of 
this lcind ol building , whilst various 
baptisteries, which generally have an 
octagonal shape, are m a similai way 
provided with several stones of arcades, 
both evteinally and mteinally. Some 
basilicas of Genoa, moreover, display 
rather the simple Lombai d type in then 
facades, although then alternating 
layeis of white marble and black ba- 
salt, as well as some other of then 
details, belong rathei to the Later 
Romanesque style of Tuscany 

The details of the buildings of 
TJppei Italy vary essentially from the 
moi e antique forms of Central Italy, 
the ornamentation beanng a moie 
employment of grotesque animals and 
The cube capital is also shaped, as it 


is north of the Alps, with peipendiculai side-surfaces, and not like an 


inverted truncated pyiaund, as it is in the Byzantine style 


D Rchsian Romanesque Architecture in Sicily and 
Lower Italy 

§ 2T1 Aftei their conquest of Sicily m a.d 1061, the Romans 
introduced the Later Romanesque style of architecture into that 
island, as well as into Lower Italy Tins style was, however, deve- 
loped during its continuance m the eleventh and twelfth centuries m 
a manner that varied from that of the land of its hntb, owing to the 
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mftuenco of Arabian elements, winch bad become prevalent duung 
the Mahometan occupation of the island, which had lasted foi too 
centuries, mfluences still prevalent, though m a modified degiee, under 
the sway of the Normans Besides those Arabian elements. Early 
Christian Roman elements were also existent in the island, but Byzan- 
tmo ones were still more extensively pievalent, which had been im- 
planted and extensively employed before the epoch of the Aiabinu 
conquest at a time when Sicily still foimcd pait of tlio Byzantine 
einpne In this way the Byzantine dome stiuctuic is blended with 
the design of the Roman Clmstiau bnsibca m the mamiei which has 
already heon mentioned, hy the dome being mtioduced at the mter- 
seotion of the nave and transept, ox m the Byzantine method, resting 
oil four piers in the centio of the building, which has the foim of a 
Greek cross The shape of the arches, both of those ovei the pillars 
of the nave and those above the doors and wmdons, is that of the 
Mahometan pointed arch, stilted hy means of perpendicular haunches 
The arches do not display, as they generally do in the Latei Ro- 
manesque style, any organic connection with tlio pillars on which , 
they rest, and, moreover, oie not moulded, but, like those over the 
windows, appeal meio rectaugulaily lecessed openings in the walls 
§ 272 Siailian Norman nrcbitectuie is theiefoie not as in othei 
western countries, real later Romanesque, hut is lather a mixtrne of 
Christian Roman, and especially Byzantine elements, with Norman 
Later Romanesque and Arabian it must he, however, lemniked 
concerning the latter that the features employed m the mam atclu- 
tectural outlines, which were originally so aibitiary and fantastic, 
appeal somenhat subdued into earnestness and repose, although the 
ornamentation retains all the splendoui aud brightness of the pioto- 
type The embellishment of the extenor is particularly remarkable 
for tho introduction of columns, half-columns, and pilasteis , as alsofoi 
the alternate employment of light and dark stone, and above all foi 
the intersecting arches and the patterns of the mosaics In the 
nitenor the ornamentation is effected by rich gliding, by shafts, and 
hy coloured casings of precious kinds of maible, as well as by figure 
subjects and numeious othei ornamental mosaics the figui es occurring 

™ th l ln f ne f yl °' a ” d tho ot,ler l mtt erns both in that stylo 
(Pig 381) and m the Arabian, thus intertwining lines and stqm njp 




Fig 382 



Mosaic Ornament from the Cathedral at MonreaJe near Palermo 


cellular roofs, and is richly aecorated m. accordance with Arabian 
taste 

Like the Romanesque churches m Hormandy, those in Sicily have 
two towers connected with the structure, though the method of their 
employment may be rather different. They use fiom the ends of the 
western fa§ade, with a portico between them, m the rear of which 
is the main entrance 

After the thirteenth centuiy many peculiarities of the Later 
Romanesque styles of other countries made their way into the Later 
Romanesque Norman style of Sicily and Lower Italy, it still, how- 
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over, returned its original features, and lasted till the end of the 
fourteenth centuiy 

The most splendid examples of this style that we still possess are 
the cathedrals of Palermo (Pig 383 ), and of Monreale, which is 
situated in its neighbourhood The Oapella Palatine, which is 
deserving of especial notice, was built at the beginning of the twelfth 
Fig 383 



iaflfcorn Fa$a<lo of iho Cat hodntl at Palermo 


century, and is constructed almost entirely in the Byzantine and 
Arabian style 

Some convents besides, which resemble in general the Later 
Romanesque of the thirteenth century, show the admixture of tlie 
above-mentioned elements . os an instance may be mentioned that at 
MonreaJe, 
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2 LATER ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE. 

§ 2/3 The Latei Romanesque style in Franco exhibits, besides 
general peculiauhes, various piovincial ones, an investigation of 
which would be beyond the scope of tha present work, which only 
aims at giving a shoifc summary of the prmoipal fentmes of the 
different styles, It must theiefoie suffico to call attention to two of 
the branches of Latoi Romanesque architectiuo m Fianco 


A The Romanesque Architecture of' Southern France. ' 

§ 2/4 The influence and the imitation of Late Roman aiclii- 
tectuie is shown both in the ornamentation and m the mould- 
ings, as u ell as by the intioduction of the latter, without a constructive 
puipose ; and finally by the arrangement of the ground-plan in accoid- 
ance with that of the Christum Roman basilica, although various 
modifications took placo fiom time to time But the point in which 
% 3S4 theinfluenceofRomanai- 

chitecture was especmllj 
displayed wns the in- 
troduction of the banel 
vault. Under this head, 
notice must be directed 
to the peculiar circum- 
stance that the aisles are 
also roofed with a bar- 
rel vault, which adjoins 
the central vault, and 
acts as a support to it 
(Fig 884) The barrel 
vaults of the nave, which, 
with few exceptions, rest 
on piers, are often separ- 
llrl . ,, A ated by transverse arches, 

Which are themseliVs snppoited by half-columns or piera The cube- 
shaped capitals peculiar to the Lata Romanesque style do not occur. 
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1)ut imitations of Roman Cormtlimn capitals, or capitals with figures 
instead of folingo as embellishment, aio generally met with 

The small gallows of tlio c\tcnor arc also wanting, whilst 
aicadcs aio seldom found , tlio usual construction employed lining 
for the cornices to rest on coibels 

Although the constiuctnc design appears deficient, still the uch 
embellishment of the facades, and especially the entrance doorways, 
in wlnoll there is an admixture of Romanesque forms of the Middle 
Ages, pioducos a satisfactory effect, inasmuch as the various aiclntcc- 
tuial dctaiLs aio ornamented with a mass of fantastic sculptures. 


B Norm \n Romsnfsque Anonim-rcitE is France. 

§ 27.1 Tho Noininns, a Geimamc race, which under their 
leadei Hollo, had settled dining the course of the tenth centmy in 
Ncustiin, that is to sav, that province of Northern France which 
subsequently locened tho name of Noimandy, hi ought tho Roman- 
esque style to such a state of peifoetion in the distuct which formed 
the scene of their conquest, pnrticulmly by tlio manner in which 
they brought about an independent development of the sj stem of 
the vaulted basilica, that the style tbcio pievalcnt assumes a light 
to ho considered ns n special mid separate division 

Whilst tho simplicity of thoontirostiuctme and the general effect 
heai witness to a Roman origin, yet at tho same time there is displayed 
a rich ticntment of details, which, how cvci, novel becomes elaborate or 
excessive Both piois and aiclics aie moulded* and these mouldings, 
as also is the case .with tho ontablatuies and the capitals, arc earned 
out in n way that corresponds with the oigaiusm of the stiuctnro, 
and with a duo maintenance of the main elements of ancient art 
(Fig 385) The Latin cross foims the ground-plan of the churches, 
and the aisles, which aie continued as far as tho apse of the choir, 
have a rectangulni and not an apsidal termination The aisles, as 
well os the na\c, lmvo a cross-vault looting, which is supported by 
quadrangulm piers in conjunction with lialf-colnmns 

1$ 27G The ornamentation, especially that which serves as a 
neb setting to the aiches, consists of the most simple lino patterns, 
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as, for instance, tlie meander, or the zig-zag, or of bands or fillets , 
occurring m regular succession frequently, also, it is composed of 
various enrichments resembling the squaies of a chess-board, 
lozenges, nail-heads, etc, -which is a style of ornamentation that 

Fig 3 $j 





Tart of tlio Kara o£ the Church o£ the Holy Trinity at Caen, in Normaniv 

was frequent in the Bomanesque buildings of other countries,' and 
especially in England (see Figs. 853 to 8G0) 

The capitals, which are also simple, when they aie not ot the 
ancient type with leaves of a metallic rather than a vegetable 
character, consist of a cube tapered downwards, and composed of 
various sub-diusions and mouldings (Fig 886). At times they even 
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Fig 383 


have vegetable ornamentation (Fig 887), but seldom exhibit the 
fantastic sculptures of other Later Romanesque styles 
The cornices generally 
Test on corbels, without 
an arcade, representing 
various heads and giotesque 
figures m rough sculpture 
§ 277 The Western, or 
mam facade, of the churches 
built in the Later Rotnan- 
esquo style in Noimandy, is 
simple and lcgular, but at 
the same time is essentially 
characteristic, owing to the 
introduction of two square 
ton ers, with nnrrow windows 
and niches nsmg out of 
tho main building (Fig 
888), Viewed from the 
interior, a space is thereby 
foiracd which stands in im- 
mediate connection with the 
building itself, whilst exter- 
nally they appear to flank 
the main entrance These 
towois arc crowned with 
slendoi , octagonal pyramid al 
roofs, coveied with scales, at 
the base of which smaller 
towers mo intioduccd at the 



Fig 387. 



Ciintol » U*° C-aUiodral Soulus. 


t , , i « fliero is on additional tower 

four comers. In large-sized churc tb ^ ^ divided into 

at tho intersection of tho cioss ^ 

several stones by rows of windows of tow ers with the 

It is principally owing *> tllis of th(J Bon mncsque style m 
faQades that the basdica constiuctto struo tures in Lombard} 

Normandy e\lnlnt a contrast to t cogn t j ie province of 

§ 278 A group of buildings, disputed 
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Aquitamn and constructed after a Byzantine model, forms an 
exception to the other buildings of France in the Later Romanesque 
styla These, doubtless, collectively owe their norm ro the influence 



of the Church of St. From, 
at Terigenx (Fig 3S9), the 
mom outlines of which are 
in imitation of the Church 
of St. Mark at Teuice. 
But in this and othc~ 
churches it is onlj the main 
arrangement that is imi- 
tated, and even in this 
respect the model is net 
always strictly adhered to: 
inasmuch as the ground- 
plan of the Greek cross is 


Fur C$1 



Oromul j bn cl r'le clizurlj ci Sr. 
frc*nt, at I'frurrns. 


rSe ?d y °, nsated Latm nare - The ornamentation 

Zn T, ft™,“T l ^ anJ tb * of decora- 

Jl", * ***“*“* » that these churches belong. « 

regards this detail, mthcr to the indigenes Liter Romanesque. The 
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ical Byzantine feature m these stiuctuie? is the domical system 
These domes generally rest on massii 0 pillars, and assume exter- 
nally a flattened shape 

Whilst m the above-mentioned chinches Byzantmo influence is 
perceptible 111 the domes, in others which aio built after the Later 
Komnnesquc principle, it is the internal dccointion that points 
to an Eastern source, to which the introduction of poitable vessels, 
stuflb, and ornaments lioui tlio East mainly conduced, 


8 NORMAN ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND 

tj 079 The buildings of the Romanesque period m England, 
that is to say, at the end of the eleventh and during the twelfth 
century, wcie constmcted in the Norman style, for subsequently to 
the Conquest in AD 1060 , the conqueung inco introduced their 
architecture ns well ns othei branches of civilization English 
Romanesque architecture is therefore to be considered as a branch 
and off-shoot of that of Normandy, for while many peculiarities of 
detail crop up, the main features of the original style are distinctly 
observed. All tho buildings of this period having been constructed 
m this Norman Romanesque stylo, it is considered m Eng an ns a 
style per sc, and is known nndci tho name of Norman, wi ion 
tho qualifying title of " Romanesque ” J?ow buildings, however, o 
this penod leniam, which have not undeigone subsequent alterations, 
and been subjected to many deviations fiom their ongina csign 
Organic perfection, based on strict simplicity, is not met "dim 
tho same degree as m Noimnndy itself Veiy nobly moulde 
featuics are introduced into heavy masses of building, an mor 
ornamentation is employed, which is introduce in an ar 11 ry 
manner , this is partly accounted for by tho ru er e emen 
the Anglo-Saxon period still exorcising an influence on i taste, and 
partly by the wood construction, which was peculiar to the country, 
still manifesting its influence m the barbarous treatment of several 
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Fig 390 



Lnlmncc door in Stoneleigh Church 


Tig 391 


of the details. Jig 390 
may serve as an'illustiation 
of these, in n Inch it is worthy 
of notice that the orna- 
mentation consists, not of 
animal or vegetable motives, 
but of lineal combinations 
The naves are usually 
not vaulted, buthave n ooden 
ceilings, adorned with colour- 
ing and gilding, and conse- 
quently differ considerably 
m this lespect from the 
vaulted basilica of the usual 
Norman Romanesque sys- 
tem Instead of the 
moulded quadrangular piers 
elseuliere met with in the 
arcades and the na 1 . e, the 
usual consti notion is heavy 
octagonal or circular piers, 
which sometimes alternate 
with columns, and thereby 
i ecall to mind the columns of 
the Early Christian Roman 
basilica, although thecharac- 
ter and proportion are totally 
different m thetwo instances 
(Jig 391) The capitals 
aie moulded, and bear no 
resemblance to the capitals 
of the Later Romanesque 
styles which were prevalent 
in other countries On the 
other hand the capitals that 
surmount half-columns and 
smaller shafts assume a 
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form winch is frequent elsewhere, although the execution is rmler 
nml loss giaceful (Fig 392) There is usually a gallery ovei the 
aisles, with an arch which is generally undivided hut adorned with 



Capital at St i'ctcr North uujiUm 
Tig 303 
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Tart oE «tho N-vvo of Peterborough 
Cathedral 


Fjg 304 



halt-columns rising abovo each pier-arch Sometimes the gallenes 
are made to resemble a tnfonunr, and are separated fiom tlio nare 
by one or more small columns, and minoi arches within the main 
arch (Fig 393 ) T 
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The length of the choir between the apse and transept was 
gradually increased (Fig 894) In fact, the great length ru pro- , 
portion to the breadth forms one of the most essential peculiarities 
m English chinches, whether built in the Later Romanesque 01 the 
Gothic style 

Another' noteworthj point of difference between the English 
churches, winch were constructed during tho Middle Ages, and those 
of the Continent lies m the fact that, with few exceptions, a straight 
wall takes the place of the circular or polygonal apsidal termination 
of the choir 
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A stiongly-marked mode of enrichment, which resembles either 

scales or diamonds m 
its design, is generally 
employed on the sur- 
face of the walls , the 
arches are ornamented 
for tlie most part with 
the usual zig-zag,, and 
the shafts are embel- 
lished with spiral comer 
flutings, or with zig- 
zag work, or decorated 
roticularly with lozenges 
Ornamented Shafts. (Figs. 895, 896, and 897). 

Diagonal lines are in general prominently noticeable m the orna- 
mentation 


§ 280 The character of the exterior of the buildings in the 
Norman Romanesque style m England may be described as heavy 
and massive Where the wall-surface is of considerable extent, 
projecting buttresses, tapering at the top, separate the round-arched 
windows, as is also the case in Normandy The windows themselves 
ore generally small. At the point of intersection of the nave and 
transepts, a quadrangular tower of considerable breadth is frequently 
introduced, whilst on the other hand towers at the west end are not 
invariably met with 

Besides the ornaments which have already been mentioned, blind, 
narrow arcades often occur in tbe fajades and towers, sometimes 
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intei lacing and sometimes not so, m several ranges, ono alien c the 
other (Compare Fig 364 ) 

The Romanesque stylo in England consequently exhibits a more 
independent form, and less admixtuio of Roman traditions than is 
the case in other countuos, whilst on the otlici hand the acceptation 
of the rudo Anglo-Saxon elements mentioned in tho previous para- 
graph implants a peculiar impress on Romanesque buildings in 
England, and forms a point of distinction fioin thoso of the Con- 
tinent Tho main featuios which occurred at tho commencement 
remained unaltered till tho close of tho period, without any further 
development or impiovoment in tho stylo taking place Norwich 
Cathedral is the most notable instance of this style 

This Noimtm style, with the peculiarities leierred to, is, moreovci, 
of frequent occurrence m tho case of the castles of tho feudal lords 
of that epoch The nucleus of these buildings, which were m 
reality foitrcsses, consisted of a high and massive tower, which 
solved, at the same tune ns the residence of tho lord and foi pur- 
poses of defence This tower was only accessible by a flight of steps 
leading along the wall to an upper Btorey of tho building, and was 
only lighted by very small windows Although the stjlo in gencnl 
was that which lins just been described, jet, as regards decoration, 
tho fortress-liko character of the whole building was clearly per- 
ceptible 


4 Later Romanesque AnctnTFcrum: in Gfitoakt 

§ 2S1 As Gaily ns the tenth conturj-, under the rule of tho 
emperors of tho Saxon line, architecture in Germany assumed a 
chnractcr peculmi to itself, although it® development maintained a 
connection, as it did m other countries, with the Roman elements 
that woio already existent Consequent!) the form of the Christian 
Romnu basilica was retained for a long time in tho early period of 
the Romnucsquo stjle in Germany It was onlj in tho elm. nth 
century that isolated instances of tho vaulted basilica occurred, but 
m tlio twelfth contur) it was freely and mnltifanousl\ emploted 
In some churches of tho eleventh cental) , an improvement on 
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the ancient basilica construction was introduced, in the shape of 
large aiches lestmg on piers, and using as high as the wmdow- 
mouldmgs, instead of the heavy masses of masoniy above the piers 
is Inch divided the aisles from the nase Under these lofty arches 
svere constructed otheis of lessei pioinmence, which im anably rested 
on a column, mtioduced between two consecutive pieis 


rig aos 



ClmrcU o £ tlio Holy Ajwstlcs nt Cologne 


One essential difference between the German Romanesque and the 
Homan Christian basilicas is the occurrence of towers, m connection 
with the building, introduced on its west or east side, or sometimes 
on both sides at the same time These toweis weie sometimes round 
m shape, as, for instance, the staircase-toweis ot Worms Cathedral (Fig 
408 see also Fig 314); or octangular, as m the Church of the Holy 
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Apostles at Cologne, (Fig 398), or quadiangulai, ns m the case of 
tlie Catlicdial at Bonn (see Fig 365), or circuki and quadiangulai 
at tlio same tune, ns in tlio Alibcj'-clnucli of Laacli (see Fig 401) 

As regards details, what has boon rcmaiked concerning the Later 
Romanesque stylo in general, holds good m this instance namely, 
that the imitations of the antique, which wore executed at first of 
heavy clmiacter with mdc and giotesque sonlptmes, assumed m the 
course of time a moie nitistic and graceful appeaiance. The 
sanations which occur in constuiction and details of foim mostly 
owo thou ongm to local influence 

§ 2S2 The fiist flourishing and independent phase of German 
Romanesque aichitcctuic was developed in Saxony This country 
was the onginal homo of a race of emperors who weic intelligent 
patrons of the nits, and who caused many buildings to be erected in. 
the land of thou bnth Latei Romanesque nichitecture received an 
impiess, that gives it n -claim to bo consideied as German Ro- 
manesque, apait fiom the various Romanesque styles of other 
countiies 

The anangomont of the tiansopt and the piolongation of the 
nave, with tlio choir raised so as to admit of a crypt beneath, which 
lias already been alluded to, was also effected in Saxony At the 
west end, facing the choir, there was ahvays introduced a low 
vestibule, in immediate connection with the nave, with an arcaded 
galleiy above it 

The separation of tlio aisles fiom the nave is mainly effected by 
piers, inasmuch as basilicas with columns foim quite the exception 
m this part of Geimany (Compare the Chinch of PauhnzoUe at 
Thuenngon) The mteicolummation oi the piers is invariably equal 
to the breadth of the nave, so that consequently squaies are formed 
on its plan Columns generally liso between the piers, two oidmanly 
occumng between each two pieis At times quadiangulai piers 
without columns are met with, eilliei plain or indented with chan- 
nellings, the richest specimen to be found is in tho Convent- 
Cliutch at Buorgeliu, near Teno, which was coustiucted in the 
twelfth century The small angle shafts are distinctly separa 
from the piei by a bioadish hollow, whilst tlio sides of the pier 
arches have also a distinctive moulding (Fig 399) 
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In accordance -with the simplicity of the principal forms and oi' 
the ii hole design, the details and ornamentation Here original!} 


n» s’D. 



somewhat simple. And only be- 
came richer at a later period, 
ivlien they ivere gradually assimi- 
lated to those in nse in the Later 
Romanesque style in general 
The cubical shape of the capital 
is of universal occurrence, in con- 
junction tilth ornaments repre- 
senting leaves or stripes. The 
base is generally the Attic, winch 
after the twelfth centuiy, hut not 
earlier, hears comer enrichments, 
not in the shape of a leaf, but 
globular 

§ 2S3 In the districts that 
border on the Rhine the Ro- 
manesque style was not developed 
in so pure and independent a 
manner as in Saxony It pos- 
sesses more m common with the 
sti le of the countries inhabited by 
Romance-speaking populations, 


Top of Pirr an* ?pnn; of JltvSb m tin P arti . v °' vin g to indirect influence. 
Convent church at Bnergoim near Dcna. and partly to the immediate 

example of Carlovmgian buildings there existing, or of Roman 
structures of the period of Constantine. The traditions of antiquity 
were maintained up to the eleventh centuiy 

The elongated basilica with a wooden roof is prevalent as it is 
in Italy, but rows of piers ore generally substituted for the columns. 
The combination of piers with alternate columns, which is frequently 
met with in the Saxon districts, is here of rare occurrence. In the 
Rhemsli structures, on the other hand, the construction of the 
vaulted basilica is common, owing probably to the influences which 
have just been alluded to, namely, the vaulted buildings of the 
Carlovingian and Roman periods which the architects of tbd new 
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Fig 400 


edifices must have had before their eyes The employment of the vault 
took place eatlier in the Rhine districts than elsewhere in Germany, 

and about contempo- 
raneously with its appli- 
cation in Noimandy , that 
is to say, m the early part 

Fig 401 




Fart of thcKayo of tlio Cathedral at o nns. 


Fart of the Ground Plan of tlio 
Cathedral at Wonus. 

of the twelfth century, or 
perhaps even at the end 
of tho eleventh The 
nave and aisles are 
spanned by cross-vaults 
resting on quadrangular piers on the aible side each pier has a half- 
column, from which the archivolts spring, wlulst in the nave, m 
order to correspond with its greatei breadth, this is effected from one 
pier to tho otlioi By this means a lively alternation of simple and 
clustered piers is introduced (ITigs 400 and 401) In conjunction 
vitli the vaults and their cioss and diagonal ribs they convey an 
expression of boldness and strength to tho building, as well ns of 
simplicity which is inci eased by the walls being bare and tho 
mouldings somewhat tasteless (Fig 402) 

I 284 The external architecture (Fig. 403), is, as m the Saxon 



Inteno- o f Uic Citliednl at Spicre before tbe recent intmluilton at Frcscoer.. 

As generally characteristic of Rhenish. Romanesque braidings 
may he mentioned tlio small arcades supported by pillars, which have 
already been alluded to m Section 2G1, winch extend as high as the 
tttes-mouldmg' Tlie-e impait an animated appearance to the 
exterior, aud display au affinity with the buddings of Tuscany and 
Lomhirdj. 

With the extension of the domical system the details gradually 
Irec their MimUntj vrith their ancient types, aud display moie 
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accordance with the forms that prevailed in the rest of German) 



A comer leaf, 01 a portion of an animal is generally introduced at 
tho hasc of the columns 
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The most eminent examples of Bhemsli vaulted basilicas are the 
Fig 404 



. 1 lew of the Abbcy-Chnrch of Loach 

Fig 405 



Groand-FIan of the Abbey-Church of Laach 


Cathedrals of Mayence, Worms, and Spiers, and the Abbey-Church 
cli (Figs 404 and 405) In other churches on the Lov»er 
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Blnne which were built according to this system the ascending 
members are wanting, whilst on the other band galleries resembling 
tnfona are constructed over the arcades In the later period a rich 
architectural style of decoration was introduced, which sometimes be- 
camo excessive. Heie and there vitiated forms occur, as for instance 
the clievroned, indented arches which imparted such a fantastic 
appearance to the windows 

§ 2S5 In the Savon and Rhenish districts the mam features of 
the German Romanesque stylo are those usually met with , and they 
impart their tone to the architecture generally This is also the caso 
in Alsace and Westphalia, where the domical construction was also 
the prevailing one, whilst in other districts the basilica style held 
good its ground, although it did not reach such a high style of perfec- 
tion as was attained by Savon buildings 

The buildings in the neighbouring country of Belgium show a 
marked affinity with the German, and especially with the Lower 
Rhenish Many churches, however, of the tenth century display tho 
stamp of a somow'liat earlier age, hut yet exhibit no peculiarities of 
style, which require particular description, as differing essentially 
from the Romanesque style m general 

§ 286 Besides tlio German Romanesque basilicas, larger or 
smaller circular buildings with domes are also met with, especially in 
the earlier peiiod of the Later Romanesque stylo, They present 
points of resemblance with Byzantine aiclntecture, and generally 
served as Baptisteries or Chapels Those that occur towards the end 
of the period, that is, in the twelfth and th.rteenth ccntm.es, were 
built as chapels for castles and palaces , and they frequently occur 
constructed m such a way that a second chapel is built 01 cr the first , 
the two being connected one with tho other by an opening in tho 


vaulted ceiling which separates them 

The German Romanesque style displays much picturesqueness in 
tho conventual buildings which were erected at a late person of its 
pievalenco, and tins is especially noticeable in the clo.stois which 

surround the interior court (Fig 406) . , 

The castles built in tins style were also P'^resquc in tnen 
appearance, inasmuch as the facades were decorated with ipdtored 
arcades, resembling clo.ste.s, and with rich doorways and wmdows 
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§ 287 In the latest period of the German Romanesque style, 
especially in buildings on the Lower Rhine and in Belgium, the 
Pointed arch is met with as a suboidinate and almost accidental form, 
in combination with slenderness of constiuction and richness m 
ornamentation The Pointed nicli is thus intioduced at a time when 
i it had not yet been developed into an independent system and 
characteristic aichitectlual style It piobably found its way into 
Germany together with many othei Mahometan forms, either through 
dueot connection with the East or through the instrumentality of 
Italy, in which latter county it had already gamed ground , or by tbo 
medium of tlie Normans 

The application of the Pointed arch, m Inch fiist occurred in 
isolated instances, and subsequently more frequently, must bo 
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regarded as a transition fiom the Later Roinwesquo to that style m 
\% lucli the Pointed aich occuis as a thoionghly developed system, a 
style which will he tieated of in the following division of the hook as 
the Pointed, and which is sometimes inconeetly designated as the 
Gothic, oi Geinian, though the foimei of these two designations 
has mot with neaily univcisal acceptation 

The style of tho buildings constiucted m this penod of transition, 
when the Pointed arch was struggling for supiemacy with tho 
circular, oi wdion tho foimcr was suboidinately blended with it when 
the lattei predominated, has consequently been designated “The 
Tnnsition Stjlc” 

This transition, tho duration of winch is characterized by tho 
simultaneous existence of the Pointed and tho circular arch, and m 
which the tendency of the Pointed style towards more slendei and 
graceful foims is cleaily perceptible, does not occur in such an 
unprepared and inorganic manner as in the Norman Romanesque 
buildings m Sicily, inasmuch as no sudden natiounl change took place 
in Germany as it did in that island, wheio a Mahometan race in a 
high Btato of cultivation were subjugated by a Noithern Christian 


nation winch was but just emerging fiom 
baibni ism 

Tho ticfoil and indented aiches repre- 
sented in Pigs 817 and 318 are especially 
clmrnctemtic of tho Transition style , 
in the flrst-llioutioned aich the top 
segment ot the cuclo often assumes the 
pointed form, and with tins modification 
tho trefoil aich frequently forms the 
covering of aportmes and arcades 

The simple mouldings of the nrclntec- 
tiaves, aiduyolts, and libs are icndered 
more animated by cavetti and astragals 
In shafts minulai mouldings aie some- 
times introduced at the middle — whilst 


Fi ff 407 



Capital of the Transition Stylo m 
tho Church of St Scboldus 
at Nuremberg 


tho cubical form of the capital gin dually yielded to a moie slender 
one, consisting of leaves spieadmg upwards, curved lound at their 
upper extremity in tho shape of a knob or bud (Fig 407) In the 
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base the torus was geneially made to overlap the plinth, and tho 
hollow was cut deepei 

The windows, which now geneially began to assume larger 
dimensions, were geneially divided by shafts, and grouped together 
m such a way that the central window exceeded the two otheu m 
height This form of window was not unknown, however, at an 
earlier penod (see Fig 8S5) 

The Transition style prevailed longer m Germany than elsewhere, 
whilst its duration was shortest in France, id which country churches 
were elected m the Pointed style as early ai> the twelfth century 

Amongst clinches that are built in the Transition style the 
following are especially noteworthy the Church of St Gereon at 
Cologne, and the Lower Rhenish churches at Heiesterbach, Ander- 
nach, and Boppard In many laiger churches the time of their 
completion falls in a striking way within the Transition period, 
whilst in others only individual parts belong to tbat epoch, as, for 
instance, the eastern part of Bamberg Cathedral 

It must finally be remarked that churches m the Later Roman- 
esque style were also erected in Spam, although that country was 
under Mahometan sway during the prevalence of Romanesque archi- 
tecture , these churches, however, bear with few exceptions tlie 
impress of the Transition style, and resemble the French Later 
Romanesque buildings more than any others 

Tlie transition from the Later Romanesque to the Pointed style 
is shown organically in many churches m Saxony, Thuungia, Hesse, 
and Franconia, for in these buildings the pointed aich is already 
connected with the artistic structure The style of the circular arch 
is, it is true, still employed externally in these churches, but tbe 
Pointed arch prevails in the interior, though the principal features of 
the Later Romanesque cireulai -niched style are retamed in the details, 
such as the mouldings, capitals, ornaments, &c The piers, however, 
are moulded and connected by moulded Pointed arches, and the 
vaultings are usually earned out m the Pointed arch form. 
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THE POINTED STYLE, 

(CALLED also THE GOTHIC OB GERMAN STYLE ) 

§ 288 The question which still remains und'ecided in tbo 
history of Art, as to the ongin of the Pointed arch in Germany and 
in the West geaeially, might properly remain untouched m this 
volume, inasmuch as it is the design of the present work merely to 
characterize the various styles in their simplicity and m their 
different phases, and not to give the history of their rise and develop- 
ment , although so far ns is indispensablo foi n necessary apprehen- 
sion each style is piefaced by a few general explanatory remarks 
It is, liowevei, necessary to observe at the outset that the 
appearance of single specimens of the Pointed aich in the period of 
the Later Romanesque style ought not to lead to the conclusion 
that a Pointed style was then in existence or was known as a system 
Forms approaching the Pointed arch, as, for instance, the spurious 
pyramidal vaultings in ancient Egypt, and m the Grecian Treasure- 
houses, the apertuies in Cyclopian walls formed by means of blocks 
leaning one against the other gable-wise, and similar forms m the 
grotto-temples of India, have neither technically nor restbetically any 
connection with the Pointed aich So again, even the real Pointed 
arches which are met with m the Assyrian aqueducts and tombs 
bave no connection with or relation to the Pointed style of the 
Middle Ages Such isolated forms, if they spring from the require- 
ments of Art, may arise and find application in any age 

§ 289 It is however indisputable that the Arabs weie the first 
systematically to apply the Pointed arch to architectural purposes, 
although their arch was not organically complete but a Pointed 
system, that is, a style of which the Pointed arch is the elementary 
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bails and winch pcivades the entire consti notion and which is inter* 
waxen with it, was first developed m the thirteenth century at the 
close of the Later Romanesque Penod, and in northern countries, 
independent of foreign influences, and only received different 
modifications fiom the opeiation of local causes For m that century 
we no longer find the Pointed aich m isolated instances, but all 
openings without exception, as well as vaultings or arches, assume 
the Pointed foim 

Again, although the Pointed arch is said to have been borrowed 
from the East, and especially fiom the Arabs, yet it was not till later 
that a Pointed aichitectuie was created, which satisfied the wants of 
a northern climate, of the Geiman mode of thought, and the 
tendencies of German ait 

It is consequently not surprising that the Pointed style of archi- 
tecture did not meet with a complete reception in southern countries 
where the same influences were not at woik, and where ancient 
traditions were more persistently maintained 

This style flourished more especially where the German element 
pievailed In German countries it was most widely spiead and 
received its noblest development, whereas m those in which the 
Romanesque sentiment predominated, it never attained any har- 
monious perfection, and instead of following a characteristic develop- 
ment it bore rather the impress of caprice and accident 

The usual designation " Gothic Style," took its rise amongst the 
Italians By it they meant to distinguish a barbarous fiom a classic 
style, and this inapt appellation has become so familiar that it is 
difficult to get rid of it For want of a hettei name, the term 
Pointed Style, might in tdl cases, foi the reasons above stated, he 
preferred to a term which signifies nothing, and which is only used 
from force of liahit The earlier employment by the Arabs of the 
Pointed arcli involves no contradiction, for the mere appearance of 
rtie Pointed arch m the Arabian style does not stamp the same as a 
Pointed style In the meanwhile, however, it would he convenient 
to recognize the German Pointed, besides anotkei pre-existent 
style which has already been alluded to m Sect 216 as the Arabian 
Pointed style and here the distinctive terms "German and Aiabian” 
suffico to avoid all peiplexity or confusion 
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§ 200 Something, it is true, more positive and precise is 
wanted respecting tho origin of this stylo , but we may observe that 
tliero aro grounds foi attributing it to the Normans, as we see it first 
making its appearance in tho eleventh century in structuies erected 
by this race in tho north of Fiance and later m England The 
pointed arch was developed by them into a system as early ns the 
twelfth century 

It is, of course, possible that a general transition {ook place 
simultaneously m Qormany, inasmuch as the pointed arch was 
adopted in lieu of the round arch of the Basilicas, of v Inch we see 
instances in tho early churches of Saxony 

It is most probable that after tho conquest of Sicily by the 
Normans, their acquaintance with tho Moorish Pointed architectuie 
of that island did not remain without influence on the taste and 
art of tho land of their birth, inasmuch as the connection between 
the two was continuously and intimately maintained, and that this 
was tho causo of tho adoption theie of tho pointed arch , for this arch 
being substituted for tho round aich of the usual vaulted basilicas of 
the Romanesque style, thenceforth led to a new and distinct system, 
differing essentially from the Arabian, although not by any means 
consisting of now elements For besides then relationship to 
Arabian architectuie, the forms of Early Christian, and especially 
of Romanesque architecture furnished a basis for further develop- 
ment, inasmuch as these forms, when conceived m a new sprat, had 
necessarily to receive a now and peculiar impress. 

§ 291 Besides the social l evolution of tho twelfth century with 
its efforts to extricate society from the bonds of the Church, the 
fraternities of guilds of masons, from whom the Freemasons derive 
their origin, may have contributed greatly to the completion Jjf the 
pointed arch, the system in all its parts, as well as m the unity and 
harmony of its ontuety, being passed from fraternity to fraternity 

These fraternities weie probably formed as early as the period of 
transition between the Romanesque and the Pointed styles, in order 
to afford a counterpoise to tho organizations of the priesthood For 
until the twelfth century architecture in the north of Europe was in 
the hands of the monks and clergy, whose prejudices led them to 
cling to the Romanesque round arch even in the period of transition. 
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whereas, on the contrary, wherever the influence of the priest was 
less dominant, and the spirit of freedom had penetrated more deeply, 
the architects were laymen, styled work -masters, whose aim and 
object was the spread of the Pointed-arch style, which now became 
the expression of the new era, wheicas the Romanesque round arch 
was considered as identical with the feudal domination of the old 
social condition In addition to this, the rising prosperity of the 
cities stood m contrast with the prostration of the feudal sj stem, and 
these cities vied until each other in the erection of splendid 
structuies, and especially, ni their religious zeal, sought to rear 
magnificent specimens of ecclesiastical architecture 

§ 292 It was m the middle of the twelfth century that the 
pomted arch began to he applied in the internal vaulting of churches, 
in the thirteenth century its use had become general At its very 
commencement it quite expelled the round arch, and m the course of 
the same century it attained high perfection in the style peculiar to 
itself 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century downwards, or a 
few years sooner or later according to the various countries, all 
religious, civil, and military edifices were constructed in accordance 
with the Pointed system, nevertheless, whereas the pomted arch 
itself prevailed to the exclusion of other styles m ecclesiastical 
budding, other structures, such as castles, town halls, and dwelling- 
houses, exhibit different forms, either in combination with the pomted 
arch, or even without its employment at all — as, for instance, 
depiessed arches, horizontal arches, and less often the round arch 

§ 293 The duration of the Pomted style, like the epoch of its 
introduction, differs both with the country of its origin, and the 
description of the building Although from the very beginning of 
the fifteenth century diveigences arise, as forerunners of modem art, 
the duration of the Pomted style extends nevertheless into the 
sixteenth century Not merely its duration, however, hut also the 
particular stages of its development, differ according to country and 
description The characteristics of these differences will he here- 
after separately examined, but the universal principles of the Pomted- 
arch style must he previously determined 

§ 294 The most essential part of the Pointed style — the part 
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whereon its whole structure and organization depend — is llio pointed 
aicli itself Tins consists of two segments of a circle, meeting at 
tlio point of the nidi. The longei the radius of those segments, the 
slendoroi is tho pointed arch winch it describes 

In the llintecntli ceultuy, and more especially in the best edifices 
of this style, the pointed arch forms an equilotoial triangle (Fig 408), 
or approximates to one , whereas at its origin in the twelfth century 
tho base was biosdei than tho sides, which made the arch nppear 
somewhat coinpiossod and heavy (Fig 409) In tho fourteenth 
century, on the contrary, tho base became sliortei and tho sides 
longer (Fig 410) , but hero it must bo remained that this is not in 


Fig. 40S Fig 403 Fig 410 



Shapes of Arches in tho Tainted Style 


all cases a general 1 ulc on tho contrary, many exceptions occur In 
tho pointed arch of tho fifteenth century tho proportions become 
vciy unsettled, for during that period no rule seems to bind tba 
architect, and elaborate decorations prevail 

§ 293 Besides the simple pointed arcli there often nppear, and 
especially in the transitional and the later eras, arches which me 



compounded of tuple and quintuple arches, in the form of trefoils 
and cinquefoils (Figs 411 and 412), which ate used especially in 
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panelling, an niches, and in nnnow openings ; as also tbe ogival 
arch, or so-called ass’s back (Figs 4-13 and 414), and the cornice arch 
{aica.de cn talon in French), which, however, owing to difficulty 
of construction, was not applied to wide openings There occur, 
moreover, m the last period of the style, other arches described 
from four centres (Fig 415), which were hold at first, but gradually 
became more depressed, until at last the whole principle and form of 
an arch were lost, for it became so flat that it was cut out of a single 
stone 3 it was employed as a Imtel over doorways In the decline of 
the style the sides of this arch in England are quite straight lines, 
with the exception of the spnng from the impost (Fig 416) 

§ 296 Independently of the arch, the Pointed style is especially 
distinguished from all other methods of building by a peenhar 
system of proportions, construction, and ornamentation. 

(1) With respect to tbe system of proportions, we must 
remark that one essential difference between it and those adhered 
to in Classic architecture consists in the fact that, whereas the 
latter depends upon certain proportions of column and entablature, 
both individually and reciprocally, in the architecture of the pointed 
arch, m which the horizontal entablature does not occur above the 
support, the system of proportions has reference mamly to the 
breadth and height of the various spaces, and their relative relation- 
ship to one another In the external architecture a system of pro- 
portions has also been applied to surfaces, m which perpendicular 
divisions predominate and supplant the horizontal, and thus confer 
on the whole construction a soaring character, which frequently 
resembles the upward growth of plants. The ratio of the proportions 
between spaces and constructive parts has been erroneously attributed 
to symbolic elementary numbers It is true that in many structures 
a fundamental measure does exist , that is to say, that some definite 
dimension employed m the buildings— as, for instance, the inter- 
colummation, or the breadth of the nave — is taken as the nmt, and 
then the other dimensions are determined by multiplication or 
division ;* but notwithstanding this, in most structures of the best 

_ Church of St, Elizabeth at Slarbnrg will serve as an instance. There the 

mtercolummation and the breadth of the aisles, bath reckoned from the axis of the 
pier, serve as a unit (IS) This unit, trhen doubled, gives the breadth of the cave 
and the height of the pnaopal entrance doorway (36;. It it is taken four times, the 
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pci lod no measure of length that occurs m the building will give 
the exact piopoitions of tlio other dimensions 

§ 297 (2 ) Tho system of constiuction necessarily also became an 
cntuoly different one, and essentially distinct Horn that which pre- 
ceded it Tho new and slender forms, with their mteimiature 
of lines and their continually projecting and le-entenng angles, 
necessitated new static laws foi then construction, both on account 
of the great height of tho structuies and of the lightness of the 
suppoits and the predominance of spaces unfilled with masonry over 
tho coustiuctivo paits Tho massive Roman vaultings hitherto in 
uso could no longer bo applied, since the vaulting system of the 
Pointed stylo depends upon a series of moulded main and inter- 
mediate nbs, tho actual vault being merely a light filling-in. The 
oiigmahty of Pointed architecture and the universality of its ap- 
plication mo gioundcd mainly on this method of vaulting.' 

§ 296 (3 ) In the ornamentation of tho Pointed style, and indeed 
throughout its whole constiuction, two elements especially prevail — 
the foims of geometry and the forms of the vegetable world Neithei of 
these predominate m tho buildings of the best period, whereas in the 
dccadcnco of tho style, owing to tho undue prominence of either the 
one oi the other, theio arose on the one hand barrenness oi artificiality, 
oi a delusive mumciy of natuie on tho other 

As icgai ds ornamentation, tho Pointed style secedes decidedly 
fiom ancient traditions and from the more modern models of tho 
Latoi Romanesque The profiles of tho mouldings, both on the nbs 
of piers and on vaultings, in which the Roman model had been 
luthcito discernible, are of a new sort (Fig 417, a, &, c), constituting 
a type just as chiuacteristic as are the species of ornamentation 
and their mode of treatment The ennehments are especially 
copied from plants, whilst the eggs, the pearl-beading, the heart- 
pattein of tho Classical period, and tho nail-heads, diamond-points, 
the cants, and lace-hke desolations of the Byzantine and Roman- 


clow breadth of tho nave, inolusn e of the aisles, is arrived at, as a ell as the mtornal 
height of tho vaulting (72) If it is multiplied .eight times, we get the external 
length of tho transept with its bnttresses-that is, tho greaterf breadth of tho Church 
(144) , if sin times, tho height of tho gable is ascertained (10S) , if tvrolvo tames, tho 
length of tho interior, including , tho doorway (216) ,rt thirteen tames, tho whole 
external length (234) , and if fifteen tamos, tho height of tho tower (-70) 
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esque styles are no longer to be met with. The choice of plants is 


Fig 415, 



Fro file of Mouldings find Vaulting nls 

faithful imitation of natural objects, 
of roses or flowers, or of clusters 


no longer confined to the 
classic ground of Greece and 
Italy, but the selection is 
extended to the leaves of 
the oak and beech, the ivy 
and the strawberry, to the 
vine leaf, to the mallow, the 
thistle and the endive, and 
to many other plants com- 
mon in our soil and climate. 
The treatment of these 
•v egetable enrichments, with 
which the archivolts and 
hollows are covered, and 
of which the capitals are 
composed, no longer exhibits 
tbc conventional and ideal- 
ized forms of antiquity, nor 
the more fantastic shapes of 
Byzantine and Romanesque 
architecture, but merely a 
which are executed in the shape 
of leaves in the spaces of the 


Fig 418 


Fig 419 



Moulding* nutl, embellishments of loaves from Cologne Cathedral 


hollow poitions'of the mouldings, as also on the frieze (Figs. 41S and 
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419) Wien bo applied, the leaves are to a large oxtent during the 
later periods connected togetliei with stalks, which give a hold effect 
to the ornamentation, though it sometimes boi dors on stiffness It 
is, moreover, boldly undercut^ and seems to ho connected with the 
mouldings merely by tho stalks and corners (Figs 420 and 421) 
On tho other hand, m the early ponod of the Gothic style, the 



Intersected Fnezo vork in Rouen Cathedral 


mode of treatment peculiar to tho Later Eomanesquo is shown by 
many examples — as, for instance, in Notre Dome at Pans — not to 
have been entirely abandoned (Fig 422) In tbe later period of 
tho Pointed style this ornamental foliogo assumed shapes that 
deviated fiom nature, appearing in wavy and sharply curved forms, 
resembling bulbs and knoblike excrescences (Fig 423), 
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The ornamentation, of the Pointed stjle has mis in common with 
the antique, that one sjstem pertades the whole, inasmuch as the 

r, ? 



Hir)> Gothic Urznraont it ion in xCotre Djmc at Pin$ 



it. 


rations analogous paits of a building are earned out in accordance 
mth one umfoini type and are thus distinguished from the Byzan- 


rig «s 



Cr&Jvct in The CinpcI it tithed to the 
Jlirtimtircho rvt BrnnsvncV 


tine and Romanesque, in which there 
is the greatest vanety both of form 
and decoration, whereas in Pointed 
architecture there is one general cha- 
racteristic form throughout, so that 
piers and pillars, whether simple or 
clustered, bear all the same type and 
display the same profile 

The ornamentation of Pointed ni- 


chitecture develops, moreover, m each 
of its phases such manifold characteristics, that, although these present 
oidj shades of difference, yet it is possible by their instrumentality 
to determine the date of the structure 


§ 299 The systems lust alluded to were. Lower er, only applied 
to the Pointed architecture of the north of Euiopa In the South, 
particular! v in Italy, the Pointed style was never developed into the 
entirety of a distinct system m accordance mth definite laws De- 
generate classical art continued to maintain a certain influence, 
which yielded only at a later era to the renaissance of the pure 
antique, m which the East also played its part The nature of the 
Pointed style which was introduced into Italy from the North was 
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necessarily cntucly changed, when it was applied only 111 connection 
with the most vauous elements which vioic foreign and even anta- 
gonistic to it The admiration which is indubitably excited by many 
edifices m Italy m the Pointed style — as, foi instance, by the cathe- 
drals of Sienna and Oivieto — in spite of the want of any organic 
principle, is duo principally to the splendour of the material, to the 
poetry of the chnmto, to many an echo of the antique, and to the 
elegance of the details. 

§ 300 The essential fcatmes of the Pointed style will be best 
illustrated m ecclesiastical niclntecture, inasmuch as it was first 
applied to buildings of that natuie, and m them, moieovor, attained 
its highest state of peifcction The ground-plan and main arrange- 
ment remain m essential points, with some few modifications to be 
mentioned hereafter, as they weie in the vaulted basilicas of the 
Lalei Romanesque stylo But the principal point of difference, and 
tho peculiar and picdommating characteristic of the Pointed style, is 
shown in the stiucture of tho whole, winch, although it is equally 
based on tho application of tlio cross-vault, employs it m a manner 
essentially diffcient from that of the Later Romanesque style 


Instead of the four-squaio bay, up 
till then m use, a narrower rect- 
angle wns now employed for cioss- 
vaults The whole support of tho 
weight is divided between moulded 
tmnsvdrso ribs (cr. Fig 424), winch 
pass from tho pier of ono side to 
that opposito it on the other, the 
pici-archcs ( 6 ), which form a right 
angle with the above-mentioned tranb- 
verso nbs, and tbo diagonal nbs (c) 
In this way a framework of arches 
13 formed (ubbed-vaults), resting on 
tho vertical supports fiom which they 
spring, so that tho vaulting itself only 
appears like the filling-in of the 
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Groiu system of tho Gross Vault 


network of the ribs that carry it, and assumes the shape of trian- 


gular surfaces called ogives, 01 vaulting-cells (cl) The "whole 
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thrust of the vaulting is accordingly no longer uniform, but di\ided 
over individual points of the external Trail, which are purposely 
constructed of greater strength* These points of resistance are con- 
sequently brought out prominently, appearing internally as supports 
of the nbbed vaults, corresponding to the independent piers, and 
externally as strong resisting masses of masonry, or buttresses, whose 

capability of resistance is still 
further augmented by hying but- 
tresses. The lighter and more 
open parts of the wall between 
these points of resistance are, on 
the other hand, to be considered 
as having no importance in the 
organism of the structure. Inas- 
much, then, as this oigamsm 
consists of a system of purely 
vertical piers connected by means 
of pointed arches, an airy and 
soaring character is thereby .pe- 
culiarly imparted to the Pointed 
style, and is heightened by archi- 
tectural decorations correspond- 
ing with the system. 

§ SOI. Jus a further point ol 
difference from the internal ar- 
rangement of the Romanesque 
churches, it must be mentioned > 
that crypts, and the elevation 
of the eboir which was thereby 
necessitated, do not occur in the Pointed style , the choir itself, 
moreover, was no longer shut off from the body of the church in such 
a marked manner 

Instead of the isolated semicircular apse of the Early Christian, 
and Romanesque styles, the eastern termination of the choir assumed 
a polygonal shape, with r suiting that blends with the whole. The 
choir itself was enlarged, and raised two or three steps at the most, 
and separated from the body of the church by a low rai lin g , subse- 


ts 425 



Ground plan of Amiens Cathedral. 
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qucntly, however, this demarcation assumed higher proportions, and 
gu\o rise to tlio rood-screen Not only was the choir lengthened, but 
a passage was constructed round it by moans of aisles, which were 
formed eithci by the senes of piers of the nave being continued round 


the transept (Fig 425), or by the 
transept forming a break m the conti- 
nuity, and the pieis being resumed in 
the choir At a later period a series 
of chapels uns frequently connected 
with the choir, a polygonal addition 
in the fotm of a chapel being intro- 
duced on each fnco of the polygon 
which formed Iho chon itself Tlio 
nni c-aisles had also at times a series of 
chapels attached to them 

Owing to this transformation of 
the choir, a church m the Pointed 
style produces an essentially different 


Fig 427 



Fig 428 



Pier formation Yiith Spring of tlio Arclnvolts in tlio Cathedral at llulbcntadt 


effect from that produced by a Romanesque church — m the latter is 
seventy and repose, whilst m the former is rather life and activity, 
together with splendid and picturesque effects. 
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§ S02 Owing to the abolition of tlie square plan of the cross- 
vault, the former system of the subdivision of the liaie by repetitions 
of the leading square uas also abandoned , for the pieis were not any 
longer dnemfied, but all formed alike, and squaie bays arc no 
longer mailced out by the vaulting 

The lntercolunimation of the piers often exceeds half the breadth 

of tlie nave, hut seldom 
attains two-thirds of its 
breadth- the individual 
subdivisions consequcntly 
forrn rectangles, and not 
squares The consequence 
of this mannerof division 
is, that the height appears 
greater and the con- 
struction more slender 
than would be the case 
with similar dimensions 
m the Romanesque style 
§ SOS The most cha- 
racteristic features m the 
Pointed style consist xu 
Fig 431. 
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Fig 430 
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i o' l*ie lias-i of CiUslcrt Pieis. 


the apphcatiou of the pointed arch itself, m the construction of 
the <b taeh'd piers vliich are nchly moulded m a perpendicular 
t.ireo'ion, and m the buttresses and rib-vaultings, with then own 
p'cuhar mnnVbng-s 
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As regards the detached piers which suppoit tho aiclnvolts, 
dunng the eaily penod they had the foim of a column flanked, as in 
the square Romanesque piers, hy half-columns 01 lather threo- 
quartor-columns, or howtells, u Inch support the rib-vaultings (Fig 
420 and 427) These columns aio provided with capitals in tho 


Capital In Nimmlrarg Cathedral 


Capital in Cologne) Cathedral 
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Capital in Cologne Cathedral 


Late Gothic Capital in the hrancnkircha 
at Fsslingon 


aisles and under the pier arches, also is the column itself , but in 
the nave they are continued to the spring of the vault, eithei without 
a capital 01 with mere traces of one The foui vaulting-shafts, wine 1 
correspond to the perpendicular and diagonal ribs, aie more massive 
than those which seive as suppoits for the tiansverse ribs 
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As the system became more developed, the round shape of the 
cylindrical pillars is scaicely recognizable any longei, for the whole 
is made up of shafts more or less slender, according to the import- 
ance of the rib-vaulting they are destined to suppoit, and separated 
from each other by hollows (Figs 428 and 429) These are called 
clusteied oi compound piers The numbei and distribution of the 
shafts vary, and occasionally opposite sides of the pier do not cor- 
respond with each othei 

§ 304. The base has genaially the form of a square placed 
diagonally and rounded off at the cornel's, and consisted at first of a 
simple plinth, on which the base of each individual shaft rested in 
the shape of a small torus , subsequently it became more complicated, 
inasmuch as the mouldings or shafts do not rest immediately on the 
common base of the pier, but spring, by means of a polygonal 
pedestal, from the irregular octagon beneath (Figs 430 and 431) 

§ 306. The capital m this style does not possess the same 
importance as is attached to it in Grecian and Homan architecture, 
and as serving merely as the medium of transition to the arched 
structure of the nb-vaultmg it is of a more ornamental character. 

The calyx, or bell shape, is generally chosen, but it is not that of 
the Corinthian capital, but mord cylindrical The capitals are of arbi- 
trary and inorganic form, surrounded by one or two rows ,of discon- 
nected leaves or flowers, which present the appearance of having been 
fastened on (Figs. 432, 433, 434, and 435), and have light moulded 
abaci above they occur m the most varied forms. 

In the clustered piers the chaplet of fohage does not pass entirely 
lound, as the channels are only coveied by the leaves of the capitals 
of the shafts m connection with them. 

§ 306 The construction of the arches and ribs is essentially > 
different from that of earlier styles They constitute the new system 
of the groined vault A broad mtrados, or soffit, no longei appears 
as a mam featuie in the vaulting, but the moulding of fillets and 
hollows which occurs m the piers is continued in the mches, so that 
instead of the former broad surface, there appears a curved and 
pyriform profile (Figs 436 and 437), which is simple m the cross- 
ribs, richer in the diagonal nbs, and most elaborate and varied in the 
arches that support the upper walls of the nave 
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The central fillet is somewhat pointed and rendered more promi- 
nent by resting on a small projection, while the hollows are deeper 
than in tlio pieis^ The transverse arch consequently does not exhibit 
a massive undivided unity, as it does in the Later Ronmnesaue style 


Fig 436 Pig 43? 



Profile of Bib vaulting m Notre Dame at Pans 


but displays rather a nch and elastic development of individual 
mouldings 

The fillet m the transverse arches is important for the classi- 
fication of style, as it gradually assumes a different Bhape m each 
successive century In the twelfth and m the first linlf of the 
thirteenth it is simply cylindrical (Fig 438, a) Towards the middle 


Fig 438 



abodes a 


Central Fillet ol the Transverse Arch, 

of the thirteenth century the profile of this moulding shows a sharp 
urns (6) In the fourteenth it assumes the shape (c. A) which also 
occurs in othoi principal mouldings At the end of the fourteenth 
century the cylinder becomes lengthened into a point (e), and the 
cylindrical form is deviated from little by little, untd at last it 
disappears entirely (/, g) 

The degree of perfection in the building is chiefly to be deter- 
mined by the profile of the arches. The_ arches and jambs of the 
doors and windows have also corresponding profiles, they are usually 
found to widen outwards from the opening (Fig 439) 

La the fourteenth century architects began to increase the number 
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of the diagonal ubs, and in this way to form stellated or reticulated 
patterns (Fig 440), on 'which account these vaulted roofs have 
received the name of net-vaultings <§ 

At the point of intei section of the arches 
theie is introduced eithei a cnculnr moulding, or, 
still more usually a key-stone, with a decoration 
in sculpture, or sometimes the sculpture only 
(Figs 441 and 442) 

§ 307 The huttiesses (see Fig 444) which' 
are necessitated by the constructive requirements 
of the whole building (see section 300), appear ex- 
ternally as liigh masses of masonry nsing in several 
Moulding «f the E nta perpendicular stages, one above the other, at those 
of Windows. points to winch the shafts which support the vaults 

are earned m the interior The tops of these stages or stones, as well 
as of the buttress itself above the upper mouldings, aie terminated 

Fig 440 
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(Fig 445) At tlio same time that these buttresses servo by their 
•weight to augment the counter-piessurc and resistance, they also add 
to the general effpet pi educed by the entire structuie 
Tlie buttresses in the upper part of tho nave are constructed in a 
similar way, but avo less projecting In order to give them the 


Fig 441 Tig 142 



JJosscg lit Intersections of Vaults 


lequisitopoivei of resistance, tho following veiy pccuhai constrnction 
lias been adopted The buttresses of the aiBles are raised to a con- 
siderable height above tho roof of the sido walls, and connected with 
the moro elevated buttresses of the nave by means of flying buttresses 
(Fig 44G , see also Figs 443 and 463) These flying buttresses, or 
aichos, aio moulded, like tho tiansverse arches of the interior, and 
help to support tho thrust of the nave vaults and to distribute the 
pressure to tlio stronger buttressos of tbo aisles Without tins ar- 
rangement the weaker buttresses of the nave w ould have to support 
tlio wholo of tho pressure In order to increase tho power of resist- 
ance massivo masomy is introduced over tho flying buttiess itself 
§ 308 Since, howevci, instead of continuous mural surfaces, tho 
clustered pic is of the nave described in the foregoing paragraphs, and 
half the aisles with then buttresses form the real constructive frame- 
work, which has to support tho weight of the vaulting as well as the 
roof of tho building, the surfaces which occrn between them me to 
ho considered only os mural panellings, which aro foi tlio most part 
taken up with windows As an instance of this may be cited tho 
cathedral at Cologne (Figs 447, 448, and 449), in which the roof of 
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the aisles is not only sloped forwards as noil ns sidewards between 
each buttress, but also baclnvaids, m order to enable the windows of 


Fig 443. 



the nave to be earned downwards whereas in othei instances this | 
roof is merely sloped towards the front, and the mural surfaces of the 
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navo which occur behind arc interrupted by tbo 
tijfoiuim, tliat is to say, by tbe interposition of a 
gallery carried round tbo building m tbe thickness 
of tbe wall, and resting on small shafts with 
tincery above The tnfonum bad akeady 
occurred m Romanesque churches, though the 
manner of its construction bad varied 

§ 309 As further characteristic features of 
the Pointed Style must be mentioned tbo portals, 
and especially tbe windows, in which tbo shape of 
tbe aiclics which cover them, and of tbo tiaceiy 
of the window-spaces themselves, constitutes a 


Fig its 
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distinctive indication of the degiee of the deielopment of the 
style and the shades of difference 'which distinguish the vanons 
periods 

The windows, which are for the most part lofty and broad, take 
up most- of the space of the surface between the buttresses they are 
divided by nnnow perpendicular shafts or mullions, which at the 
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spring of the largo ovteinnl arch mo connected with eaoli other by 
pointed arches, whilst between tbs latter and the main arch me 
cunod and twisted bars, winch form very elegant tracery, m the 
shapoof roses and other ornamental foims (Fig 450) The tracciyisso 
arranged that a circle is formed between two pointed arches, which is 


Tig 419 



Ground Thn of Cologne Cotlicdral 


enriched, as aie also tho pointed arches themselves, by smaller curves 
tbat touch one auothor and form a point These figures, which occur 
as early as the transition style, are called trefoils or quatrefoils, or 
foils simply, according to the uumber of the circles (Figs 451 and 
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452) la the pointed arches, sis well as sometimes also in the open- 
ings between the same, there occur pointed figures formed by two 
segments of a circle, which are known under the name of cusps 
(Fig 45") The principal rmdiions of the windows from which arches 
spring that enclose smaller arches have a moulding consisting c£ 
fillets and caretil but the smaller muilions which occur between are 
more slender, and their profile is simpler (F Eg. 454). At a later period 
the nmQioas acquired a profile sharpened outwards by means cf 
cnvetii. 

At first the tracery of the windows in the same row was formed 
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unJormly, but subsequently a sunilaritv is only to be found in the 
number of the muilions, whilst the tracery above is diverse 

§ 810 Other parts of the braiding are frequently constructed 
according la the same system s in the window tracery, rs for instance 
the galleries, parapets, gables, drc. Similarly, although modified anil 
adapted to the space, the mural surfaces are highly enriched with 
pancl-lihe divisions formed by fillet-work, with sunken interspace.': 
this embellishment is cf very frequent occurrence in the later period 
of the style. The roofs, moreover, whether vaulted or fiat, are often 
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ornamented in tlio same way, and tins mode of decoration is 
frequently extended oven to small and subordinate features (Fig 
455) 

In richly ornamented churches the tiifoua are embellished m the 
same way These nicadcs are generally of the same depth as the 
wall of the nave, and open towards 
it, constituting passages round tho 
building though occasionally they 
nro merely ornaments of the 
internal mchitccluro without any 
passage being formed 

§ 311 Tho portals (Fig 456) 
constitute tho most important part 
of the external architecture As m 
the Later Romanesque, they widen 
in a sloping dncctiou outwards, but 
instead of the little shafts they bare 
mouldings of slender fillets and 
cavctti, \\ Inch are earned round m 
tho pointed nrch that coveis them 

Theso poitnls are generally or- 
namented with statues of tho saints 
or Biblical characters, which lest oi 
pedestals Foi this purpose the 
hollows nro widened, so as to a 
certain extent to foim niches, for 
which the fillets, which continue 
slender, lemain as n framework 
Canopies are erected over the statues, wnich at tne same time replace 
tho capitals, and serve ns supports foi the small figures that me 
introduced above them Both aie repeated in several lows one above 
tho other, oven in tho arches, wheic, in opposition to statical laws, 
they cease to occupy a vertical position, and meet at the point of the 
arches 

At a later period the opening of the doorway is geneinlly divided 
by one shaft, on which tho statue of the pation samt oi of some 
impoitant personage is suitably introduced. The space between the 
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opening of tlie doorway and tlie nicli is generally occupied by 
representations in relief in horizontal divisions 

The fiont facade has generally three poifcals, corresponding with 


Fig 456 



Main Entrance of Cologne Cathedral 


the nave and aisles whilst an entrance dooi occurs on the sides of 
the building m fiont of the transept 

§ 312 The sloping, moulded framework of the windows and 
doorways is generally, at least in tlie best buildings, provided with a 
slender pointed gable, which serves to counteract the effect of the 
horizontal mouldings, and impart a soaring character to the com- 
position (Fig 457) The sides of the gables, both in the windows 
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nnd doors, ns well ns of tlio smaller gables on tbo buttresses (Fig 
458), arc, inasmuch as (esthetic tasto requires a counterpoise for the 
thrust and an harmonious rectangular termination for the slope, 


flunked on both sides by vertical tabernacle- 
slmped superstructures, called pranade3, -when 
they arc not, as on tlio side facade, suppoited 
by tho buttresses Tlio lower vortical part of the 
pinnacle is called tho shaft, and the pyramidal 
part nboie tho fmial In good nichitecture of 
this stylo these pinnacles always accompany 
gables The space between these pinnacles nnd 
tlio arches of tbo windows is, however, not 
pierced, but omamonted in relief, lesemblmg tho 
tracery of tho windows. In larger gables, as in 
those whoso facades form crosses, or in the 
window's of towers, the masonry is treated in such 
a freo manner that it forms a sort of trollis-work 
in front of tho wall Free tracery of tins sort is 
also introduced in tho other blank portions of tho 
facades, so that tho whole appeal's covered with a 
network of traceij The consequence is that tho 
lower parts retain tlioir strength and simplicity. 
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Onol Window in tlio 
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the upper their slenderness and grace 

Tho upper lines of tho gables, especially of 
all tlio pyramidal parts of tho evtenor and of 
tho labomacle-shaped superstructures, both of 
those winch embrace tho gables of windows and 
towers, and those that occur on the buttresses, ns 
w'cll as those of the ribs of tho pyramidal tower 
fimals, aio provided at icgular intervals with 
detached sculptured flowers, or rather leaves, 
such os buds, bosses, and crockets (see Fig 423), 
which m all gable-shaped and pyramidal termina- 
tions umta and form a fininl in the shape of a 
foliated cross, resting on a vertical shaft (Fig 
450) 

Tlicso leaves and floweis, during the flourish- 
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mg peiiod of tlic style, wero indispensable sesthetical requirements 
for all gables without exception, whether they wero small 01 little. 
Ei cn independently of the onianient.il enrichment obtained by tbeir 
employment, they were calculated by then angular deiiation 
from the obliquely ascending lino to form 
J ' r " an advantageous contrast lutli the same 



Gabel end with Crockets and Finial 
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§ 313 Whilst thus the buttresses m 
conjunction v.ith their fkmg-bnttresscs, 
turrets, and pinnacles, and the pointed 
windows and doors betwecu them with 
their framcwoik and gables, maj be con- 
sidered as the m, mi fe.i turns as regnrds 
the construction and effect of the build- 
ing, there is an appropriate and solid 
substructure and a lofty roof, which, with 
its soaring effect, is perfectly m harmony 
with the whole This roof is divided 
from the perpendicular portions of the 
building by cornice-mouldings, which con- 
sist, like many other horizontal mouldings, 
of a projection sloped above gcneially at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, mid having 


Tig 4(io hollow' mouldings beneath (Figs 460, a, b, 

v c, and Fig 417, c ) These mouldings do 

t'-N. ; s BOi; ® 3nn a con hnuous horizontal temima- 

'fP •'S'' tion, which would not be m accordance with 

y„ r-Jh fjc the pyramidal direction of the other 

Moulding profiles features, but are interrupted by the 

vertical portions, although they aie con- 
tinued round them The hollows are geneially terminated beneath 
by a fillet, and m the case of the moulded cornices by a nanow* 
frieze ornamented with detached clusters of leaves 

Generally speaking, all the mouldings of the Pointed Style consist 
of convex members alternating with deep hollows* the two being 
blended by the help of smaller members, and powerful effects of light 
and shade are thereby' produced 

§ 314. The soaring effect, which is so exclusively poculim to the 
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Pointed Style, finds its 
highest expression m tile 
catlicdrsds and chinches 
Towards this effect the 
facades and toweismamly 
contribute the latter are 
either two m mimbei, 
and foim the ends of the 
west facade, 01 a single 
ono is introduced in tile 
centio of the same (Fig 
461) The contrast, moie- 
over, with the quiet and 
unassuming evtenoi of 
the tatoi Romanesque 
churches is biouglit out 
prominently by the alter- 
nation of the more or less 
projecting butti esses and 
the recoding and gene- 
lally elaborately pierced 
windows and walls The 
west facade is always 
maiked by porches with 
gables, a central porch m 
the middle, with a poicli 
at each tide, as also by a 
magnificent window over 
the central porch, either 
pointed 01 rose (Fig 
462), as fol instance in 
the Cathedral at Rheims 
(seo Fig 504), and with 
windows of smaller di- 
mensions over the side- 
porclies 

Theso rose windows 


3iJ 



Iig. 461.' Fajado of Freitaig Cl.;!;edntf, 
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constitute a uch adornment of the facade by the tracery which 
starts like rays from its centre. But still the most important feature 
in the w est fronts are the towers which are organically connected 
with them, and which nse naturally in a pyianudal shape with 
square storeys, hut with buttresses that recede gradually as 
the summit is approached, In the upper storey they assume, in 


F.g 4G2. 



the best specimens of this style in Germany, an octagonal form, which 
first is continued upwards perpendicularly, and then terminates m a 
slender point or spire, whilst small turrets nse at the corners after 
the manner of the buttresses Each part in itself and all the parts 
in their entirety, give expression to the effort for aspiration, and the 
eflect is heightened the more the towers and spires are produced 
upwards, so that the massiveness of the building seems lost in the 
light and any superstructure The spire, which consists only of per- 
forated tracery, is strengthened by eight strong nbs, which, 
r unni ng up to the extreme point, unite and form an immense orna- 
ment in the shape of a cross. It is only in the case of a few build- 
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mgs that these pioposed towers hare been completed, but in their 
full peifection, through the boldness and elegance with which they 
soar into the upper regions of the air, the}’ may be considered as the 
realization of the ideal But the effect that is intended to be pro- 
duced by the piercing of the spire is not entirely realized, because 
the piercmgs appear displaced, owing to the perspectne, and 
consequently peipler the eye 

Since the tippei part of the transepts on the north and south 
sides of the church lose up high aud free above the lower dimensions 
of the aisles, theie consequently ensued a peculiar formation of the 
facades of the transepts (Fig 463) The fl} ing-buttresses hero dis- 
play then entire breadth, instead of their back The steep gable is 
flanked by tunets, or the buttresses m tins position are, even from 
the ground, treated as such either of a circular 01 octagonal form. 

The facades of the transept aie, like the western facade, mmked 
by portals Over the point of intersection of the nave and transepts, 
a small tower, generally of an octagonal shape, is frequently intro- 
duced, sometimes known as the roof-tower. It is generally met with 
in the churches of the Mendicant Orders, which by their statutes were 
not allowed to have a tower In. England, on the contrary, a massive 
tower was mtioduced at this pouit of the building, whereas else- 
where, as a rule, such towers only occur m the western facade. 
When the west end has double towers, the chuich has generally five 
aisles 

§ 315 Finally it must be mentioned that a main featrne of the 
Pointed Style in church buildings consists m the fact that the interior 1 
as well as the exterior appears organically instinct with life, and that 
the extenoi must always he regarded as the expression of the anterior, 
although it possesses a certain independent idea and development of 
its own On the other hand, owing to this very independence and 
fulness of the details which to some extent are ornamental, hut at 
the same time constitute to a certain degree the frameirork of the 
building, such as turrets and flying-hutti esses, a disturbance seems to 
ensue, which, when contrasted with the harmonious repose and uni- 
formity of classical buildings, or with the simplicity of the Later 
Bomanesque, produces an impression of comphcation and superfluity. 

If, moieovei, the penshable nature, and^ therefore unsuitableness, 
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of all these ornamental parts bo taken into consideration, parts -which 
often fell into decay before the whole building was completed, it is a 
subject of astonishment that in this practical age this style is advo- 
cated by so many persons as being in accordance with the lequnements 
of our times It can, however, w lth justice be alleged that the stylo 
seeks to realize ideal conceptions, although at an enormous expendi- 
ture of means, which do not satisfy material claims, whilst, on the 
other hand, the parts that appear the most pensbable, and apparently 
useless, aie still indispensable in an (esthetic point of view, without 
which the whole aichitecture of a Gothic building would convey an 
impression of tastelessnoss 

Speaking in geneial terms, tlie cxterioi of buildings in this style 
lays more claim to the merit of picturesque grouping than, to strict 
monumental and architectural efficacy , whilst incontestably the in- 
terior of tho various cathedrals conveys the roost sublime impression 
which the architectuio of any time and any country has been able to 
produce 

§ 31G In the ornamentation by means of plastic decorations of 
tho individual parts which have been described a certain moderation 
is throughout perceptible The constructive parts are in themselves 
nhendy so animated and significant, that they could dispense with any 
ornamentation in addition to tho beauty alreadj T existant m tlieir owm 
organism Each ornament that is met with is suited to the position 
m wlnoli it occurs Human foims in lugb rehof ore introduced as 
statues on tho coibels, or os angels on the brackets, or sunplo heads 
are employed ns fimals. The human figure occurs mainly in the 
porches, of which it forms tho principal embellishment, as also in tho 
tabernacle-shaped niches of tho buttresses, generally m conjunction 
with o bnldaclnno-likc superstructure In French clnucbes it occurs 
also m tho galleries Animal figures are rare in interiors, and are 
mtioducod in a similar mauner in corbels and brackets Externally 
they axe ficquently employed as spouts for the gutters , they assume 
the most fantastic shapes, and project a long way fiom the comers or 
m front of the pillars, and discharge the rain-water from tlieir jaws 
(Figs 464 and 465) 

Besides tho foliage introduced in the gables, the capitals and tlie 
hollows of the mouldings, as also the fnezes beneath, arc embellished 
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with vegetable ornamentation, which assumes the form of detached 
leaves or flowers, which appear fastened on, or lightly attached (Fig. 
466 , see also Figs 420, 421, 422) 

The line patterns of tracery, which are constructed in accordance 
with geometrical Ians, are most extensively applied to window^ to 

Fig 464 Fig 465 




Animal Hcad^ as Gutter Spouts in Cologne Cathedral. 


Fig 4G6. 



Ornamented Moulding (Late English ) in \Tclls Cathedral. 


the arcades of galleries, to parapets, and to mural surfaces, where 
they partly correspond to the really pierced tracery, or only form a 
panelling as ornament ; whilst sometimes they stand out from the 
wall m high rehef 

§ 31 f Besides plastic ornamentation, colouring was introduced, 
although not frequently, in the same way as it had been in the Later 
\omanesque churches In the mouldings this colouring serves to 
enne i and increase their effect, inasmuch as the individual parts 
eceued heavj tints, which were symmetrically repeated either simply 
° 3 ?p lt ' tern ’ more prominent parts were frequently 

g> e igures u ere also introduced on the mural surfaces, and 
t , " name of frescoes , they were separated and as it were 
framed m panels by means of richly coloured borders, 

-urfhees of the vaults either have\Tepresentations of figures 
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in accordance with tlie nails, or, Vi inch is more usual, they are 
ornamented with gold elm's on a dark-blue ground, wrtlr arabesque 
boideis of various colours. 
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DccotaUaw m tUo Church of San Francesco at Ahjb 
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Tins coloured ornamentation ib especially peculiar to Italian 
cliuiolies m the Pointed style, and occurs but micly m other countries 
(Pig 467) 

§ 818 Colouied windows constitute an especially effective orna- 
mental feature m the churches built during the prevalence of the 
Pointed style , though they were already m use in Later Romanesque 
buildings In tho thirteenth ccntuiy, as m the Latei Romanesque 
period, they geneially assumed the chamctei of mosaic-work, inas- 
much as they consisted of a laigo number of little pieces of glass 
fastened together with stnps of lead, and arranged so that no parti- 
cular colour is stulungly predominant They repiesent figuies on a 
rich giound of lozenge-shaped and othei patterns with intertwining 
foliage In other windows the lights aie filled with single figures of 
saints or biblical chaiacters, eitliei the size of life or on a colossal 
scale The borders still hove, as previously, pearl-bcadings, as well . 
ns other ornaments Tho whole anangement and distribution of 
the colouis is managed so skilfully that no confusion occurs, in spite 
of the gieat quantity of pieces of which the whole is composed 
In historical and biblical subjects the figures ore nearly all kept on 
an even ground as in bas-reliofs, and their colouring is as rich as that 
m the giound-work, consequently a unison is pioduced, which is one 
of the mam advantages of these windows. 

The later specimens of painted glass wmdows, that is to say of 
the fourteenth centuiy, no longei exhibit a Romanesque influence , 
the execution is bettei and the drawing more correct , a closer imita- 
tion of nature is peiceptible, shading and the principles of cluaroscmo 
are attended to both m the figuies and draperies, whereas previously 
this effect had merely been produced by hatching The medallion- 
like groups of figures, as well as the mosaic-like grounds, aie quito 
abandoned, whilst large figures of the saints and other personages 
aie introduced under gabled canopies The back-grounds are mono- 
chrome, the pieces of glass of larger dimensions than hitherto, and 
nrchitectuial details are fieely introduced. On the whole, the windows 
are less harmonious than those of the preceding period 

The painted windows of the fifteenth century aie distinguished 
from those of the fourteenth mainly by the drawing of the figures, 
which more nearly approaches natuie, as well as by the style of the 
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nrclntoctin.il features which mo mtioiluccil, which corresponds with 
tho chmnctci of nrchiicetuio itself nt the latter pcuod Boiders tuo 
less frequently employed, mid consist of narrow folingo painted on long 
slups of glass Tho giound is of ono coloui, as in tho preceding 
period Although the compositions, when consuloied m tho abstract, 
often possess considerable ment, still, as an aiclntectuial decoration, 
they only pioduco a inodciato effect, owing to tho confusion of tho 
subjects and tho want of harmony in tho blending of tho colours 
§ 310 Tho development of the Pointed style m chuicli build- 
ing-., and bj means of the same, took placo in accordance with the 
principles which has o been described abo\o, but all other public 
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buildings, as well as dwelling-houses, m this style were executed 
dunng tbis period with great splendour. Naturally many modifi- 
cations of the system employed for cburebes took place in biuldmg3 
of a diffeient nature tlius, for instance, that soaring character which 
marks the sacred edifices would hare been out of place m other 
structures the purposes of which were so entirely diffeient and where 
it was not intended to ei oke any religious sentiment. Consequently 
the above-mentioned characteristic features which prevailed m 
churches, and the forms which were necessitated by the same, do not 
occur m other buildings — such as the universal application of the 
pointed arch as a covering to the apertures and spaces of the interior, 
and the system of transverse-arches with the buttresses it necessitated 
The whole treatment of the building, howcvci, assumed a more arbi- 
trary and decorative cliaractei, for, with tlie exception of some indi- 
vidual main elements, it is in the ornamentation of a stylo that 
buildings principally find the expression of their characteristic features. 
The profile of the mouldings, bow ever, invariably retained the same 
independent stamp as m tlie sacied buildings, but, on the other hand, 
the horizontal lme occurs more decidedly and more prominently 
(Fig 4G8) 

§ 820 The soaring character of church architecture finds, how- 
ever, an occasional expression m the fagndes of the dwelling-houses 
Since the narrow side of the houses is turned towards the street, they 
are constructed with a high, pointed gable, which does not, however, 
nse in an obbque hue, but is corned up in steps in the manner that 
is peculiar to the architecture of the Middle Ages, as also to Roman- 
esque houses These steps hide the slanting roof-lines which he 
behind them, so that a gable of this description, when viewed fiom 
the side, appears like an independent structure The windows m the 
vanous storeys are divided by small columns, which support smaller 
arches spanned by larger ones ; or when they are covered horizon- 
tally, they are united in groups, which dimmish in s>ze and number 
towards the top This soanng tendency is, however, rnoie clearly 
perceptible in those fagades of dwelling-houses which consist only of 
perpendicular, continuous piers, between which the windows appear 
like panellings (Fig 469), or m such fagades as consist of narrow, 
moulded bands, which, rising upwards between the windows, are con- 
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uected with the pointed arches above them, and run up to the gahlea 
as pinnacles 

The moic ornamental class of houses borrowed much from the 
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iloaso afc Greifowald. 





The Castle of liheinstem 

* Tins castle, it as true, belongs to tlic modem period, but still the imitation 
offers a good illustration of the castles of tlic Middle Ages, of which it is an exact 
c °l>3 








Fig 471 
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lichly adolncd with craved cnucliments , 111 some instances with 
lopiesonlafions of men and animals 



§ 321 Tho designs of the castles and of the monasteries, with 


Vww of tlio Town Hail nfc Brunswick 
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their cloisters, are m tbe main similar to those of the Later Boman- 
esqne style, hut the individual details belong to the Pointed style, 
inasmuch as the forms described in the foregoing paragraphs -were 
applied in their construction The chapter-houses and refectones 
which were attached to the monasteries display, at a later period, a rich 

and peculiar method of 
vaulting This vault- 
ing lests on piers or 
pillars m such a nay 
that four different 
vaults spring from each 
pillar and the nb- 
vaultings thus assume 
a shape resembling » 
palm or fan 

Amongst all civil 
buildings, Town-Halls 
are those that display 
the greatest richness 
of architecture, and in 
this respect they stand 
nest to the churches. 
This is especially the 
case with those built 
in the latter part of 
the period, and the 
same remark holds 
good for Market-Halls 
and city gates. One 
of the most interesting, 
buildings of this class 
and one that produces 

„ . . a highly picturesque 

®oo Sehocacr Enumen at Knrembcrg ... , -tr 11 

effect, is theTown-Hml 

at Brunswick (Fig 471), which was built partly during the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and partly— that is to say, the external . 
galleries— at the end of the fourteenth and at the middle of the fifteenth 
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The ornamentation of the Pointed stylo ■was also exemplified m 
the various liclily-wrouglit objects which were erected or placed m 
tlio churches, such as tahemaole-work, pulpits, rood-screens, &c, and 
also by structures independent of the churches, such ns monuments, 
fountains, &a Fig 472 shows nn example of the latter class of 
erection 

§ S22 Now that all tho universal principles of the Pointed style 
have been detailed, it loraams to mention the various modifications 
and peculiarities which marked tho degrees of its development in 
different periods and countries 

In oveiy quarter where the Pointed style attained perfection, 
shades of distinction m style are noticeable at intervals of from 
twenty-five to thirty years Tho following subdivisions of the style 
can bo unifoimly anived at the early or severe style, secondly, 
tho developed, harmonious, noble style, and tluidly, tho late, decay- 
ing, or vitiated stylo In these distinctions mere richness or simpli- 
city must not be regarded as an exclusive attribute of a particular 
period, for simple structures occur both in the second period of tho 
style, owing to strict simplicity being necessitated by the material 
employed, or by want of money, and also in the lattei penod, when 
their plainness and want of ornamentation display a marked contrast 
to the nsual attributes of tho penod 

The following division into periods may be accepted — 

1 The Aiab-Norman Pointed style, wbicb was first employed 
with aesthetic effect by the Arabs in Sicily and Lower Italy, and 
afterwards accepted by the Normans, who adopted it without further 
development in those countries when they passed under tlieir sway 
This stylo has already been discussed , it belongs to the tenth and 
eleventh centimes 

2 Tho Transition style partaking at the same time both of tho 
Latoi Romanesque and the Pointed, for it includes both tho end of 
tho former and tho beginning of the latter This has already been 
treated of under the head of tho Later Romanesque styles Its 
appearance and duintion vary according to the different countries , 
but, gonerally speaking, it may be said to have prevailed during the 
ti\ elftli century and at tlio beginning of the thirteenth 

3 Tho Early Pointed style that is to say, the stjle in which the 
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Pointed aicli first appeared as the essentially cliaiacteiistic and pre- 
dominant element both foi the evtenoi and the mterioi This eaily 
Pointed style is simple and seveic m its proportions, and mats details 
exhibits some tiaces of the heaviness of the Latei Romanesque style, 
which preceded it 

The windows have geneially long, narrow piopoitions, their 
tracery is composed of circles with fillets, and the small foiled 
cusps undei the mam aicli of the window weie of rme occuncnce, 
see Fig 474, these, however, subsequently became universal (Ft? 
473) 

The piers generally consist of a cueulai nucleus, with which aie 
connected thiee-quavtei columns as suppoits of the transverse-arches 
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Arch 


Fig 475 



In simple churches, especially m England, a plain octagonal or 
cncular pier is the pievaleut form The period of its duration "ft as, 
approximately speaking, from the end of the twelfth to the end of 
the fourteenth centuiy 

4 The Middle 01 peifect Pointed style, known m England by 
the name of Decorated This exhibits the most complete stage of 
development m Pointed aichiteeture, combined with elegance and 
richness of form Its most distinguishing featuie is the tracer)' of 
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the windows, the patterns of winch consisted at fiist of geometrical 
figiues, such ns cueles and trefoils (Fig 474), hut subsequently beenmo 
more complicated, with undulating and intersecting lines (Fig 475) 
The difference of tlio style is also cloaily maihcil from the fore- 
going by a fleer application of oinmnont, ns well as by its nature and 
tieatment (Fig 476) 

Dining the Intel period of this style the ogee-shape already occur. 
m tho outline of the aich, although this form properly belongs to 

Pfe 47d 



Specimen of Foliage in Qotbic Oramaontntioii in Cologne Catlicdral 


the decadenco of the style The same is tho case with those return- , 
lated vaultings, m which the ribs of the inteiseetmg vaults compose 
n moro oi less combined system, which forms a land of network (seo 
Fig 440) 

The noimnl shape of the piers of the nave in ornate churches, 
whctliei they consist of clusteied pillars, or wlicthol they are moulded, 
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is diamond-shaped (see Figs 428 and 429), though in plainer buildings 
they are often circular or octagonal 

The duration of this phase of the Pointed style was from about 
the end of the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth century 
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Tncery of fbo Flambovant 
Style, m tie Church of 
St. Oncn, at Uoucn 


Fig 477 



Ogee-shaped Setting of 
the Pointed Arch, in the 
Church of St Andrew 
at "Walpole. 
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Tra<'ciy of the Perpendicular Style, in 
St Michael's, Oxford. 


, 5. The Late, or degenerate style, which is constituted contem- 
poraneously hy the English Perpendicular style, and the Flamboyant 
style of the Continent. These names arise from the tracery, for in the 
Flamboyant the pattern assumes the appearance of flames (Fig 47S)> 
and m the Perpendicular a strictly vertical formation (Fig 479) Tins 
alteration m the tracery is the most striking peculiarity of this style 
and the system followed m the windows is also applied to wafl- 
panelmgs 

Tins detenorated style lasted from the end of the fourteenth to 
the middle of the sixteenth century 

§ 323a The Perpendicular style, which is also known as the 
Tudor style The mouldings and ornaments of this style, although 
they have much in common, with those of the Decorated, are not to 
he compared with the best of the latter, even m the relatively flour- 
ishing period On mg to gradual deterioration, the mouldings became 
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poor and stiff (Fig 480, a, b), the embellishments excessive, and often 
roughly executed , tho niches, which at first were descubed from two 
points, hut which subsequently four-centied, were for the most part 
depressed (see Figs 414, 415, and 41C) 

Fig 430 



Profiles of Vaulting Ribs in tho Perpendicular Style 
a la Gloucester Cathedral b In tho Divinity School, Oxford 

One cbamcteustic fcatuio hy which tho Perpendicular style is 
maiked is tho squaio nnangenieut of tho hood-mouldings (Figs 481 
and 482) over the porches and windows, instead of being tnangnlni 
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or gable-shaped, ns formerly hy this arrangement a panel was 
formed on each side over the arch decorated with tracery, fohage, or 
shields. 
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A furtlier peculiarity of this stylo consists m the horizontal featmes 
intersecting the icitical ones these are frequently repeated several 
tunes m large windows, wliore iov,s of quatrefoils ais more often 
introduced than in the previous st 3 ’les (Fig 4S3) Tliese bands 
intersect the panelling which is so fieely introduced both externally 
and internally, as w ell as the \ ertical hues, and they thus cause a 
rectangular arrangement, which also extends through the subordinate 
parts, and gives an appearance of stiffness to buildings constructed m 
the Perpendiculai sti le A detached veitical ornament, as shown m 
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divisions of tho Pointed stj'Io, ball-shaped flowors, as shown in 
Fig is 5 , 01 square-shaped, ns shown in Fig 477, woio intiodnood In 
fact tho ornamentation generally became stiff and heavy, and diffeied 
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entirely fiom the forms of the preceding Pointed style, wlucli were, 
■without exception, drawn fiom natuie 

§ 324 Besides the loofs winch occurred m the preceding penods, 
fan-shaped roofs, ornamented with panellings, and with dependent 
pendants resembling stalactites, are also peculiar to the Perpendi- 
cular style (Fig 48S) Richly decorated roof-trusses, which are left 
clearly visible, ate also of fiequent occuirence, of these. Fig 486 
serves as an example In these roofs the spaces between , the 
highly ornamented and, moulded beams is filled with rich tracery, 
whilst the intersections and junctions of the woodwork are en- 
riched with dependent carving (Fig 487) and representations of 
foliage and figures Westmiustei Hall is an instance of this descrip- 
tion of loof The loofs, when they are plain, me sometimes overlaid- 
with boarding, and divided by libs and panels (Fig 4S9) It is rudis- 


Fig 4S9 



putably the case that this mode of looting, which leaves the roof- 
construction visible, is often so loughly executed in small country 
churches, that it seems moie fitted for a barn than for a building 
intended to call forth feelings of a sublime and leverontial natuie, 
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but even at ibo piesent day this method of roofing is a favourite one 
for small churches in England 

§ 3256 The Flamboyant stylo This does not form a distinct 
stjlo m the same degreo as the English Perpendicular does, but is 
rather to be considered ns a variety of the decorated style at the 
pcuod of its deterioration Some characteristic features are, however, 
peculiar to it It no longer displays the purity and boldness of the 
buildings of the Early Pointed period, but on the other hand exhibits 
ail intricate excess of ornamentation 

In churches of this period the aisles often have roofs continuous 
tilth that of the nave, to the disadvantage of their exterior appearance. 
One of the most striking and usual features is the flowing forma- 
tion of the traceiy and panelling, to which attention has alieady been 
directed (seo Eig 478) The so- 
called fisli-hladder form is that 
which most frequently occurs 
(Fig 490), whilst at the end of 
the period a meagre blanch or 
stem-work is met with 

§ 320 The piers of the nave 
are sometimes moulded (Fig 491, 
a, 6), but aic frequently cucular, 
they aie either quite plain, or the 
piomincm,arcli mouldings aie led 
up from below', and pass to the 
arch without tho intervention of 
an impost orcapttal (Figs 492 and 
493) Tins defecti vo arrangomeut, 
which is of frequent occurrence, 
may be viewed as characteristic of this style, although it occasionally 
occurs in buildings of an earlier period 

5j 327 Tho arches are generally described from two centies the 
semi-circular arch is occasionally met with, as well as an elliptical, 
towards the close of the penod The inflected arch (Fig 494) also 
occurs, ns well as the ogee arch descubed from fom centres A flat 
lmtol, with tho corners lounded off, is also met with over doors, 
windows, &c (Fig. 495) Tho pyramidal canopies ovei arches are 



Tnccrj of tho Halt 1 .ladder Pattern in 
tho Church at Schorndorf near Stuttgart. 
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carried oat in a richer and more complicated manner than previously. 
Towards the end of the period the fillets in the jambs of the 
-windows and doorways often intersect each other (Figs. 49! and 490). 


Fig 402. 
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§ o_8. The profiles arc not so good as formerly, inasmuch as the 
mouldings which consist of broad hollows, with mouldings between 
that are disproportionately narrow, run into one another and produce 
an indistinct effect. ^ The mam and central moulding in vaulting-rife 
and wincow-jambs is generally very prominent, which causes^ «? 
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appeal' weak and unduly slender (Fig 497) 
Tlie horizontal profile also underwent con- 
siderable change (Fig 498) 

In the ornamental foliage the effect is not 


Fig 406 



IntcrscctioD of Fillots m a Doorway Sotting at tUo 
closo of tho Period. 


as good as foimeily, on account of the small 
scale on which the leaves are executed, and also 
of the intricacy of the pattern, which usually 
consists of a combination of small leaves, that 
give it an indistinct appearance 

§ 329 The last period of the Flamboyant 
and Perpendicular styles forms also the closing 
epoch of the Pointed style and the date of its 
decadence, and coincides with that resusci- 
tation of Roman architecture which is known 
under the name of the Renaissance 

The details in Figs 499, 500, and 501, 
show in their treatment the connection of tho 
foims of the Pointed stylo with those of the 
Renaissance 


Pillar m a Houso at Nurcmbtirg - 
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Fig 40f. 



Flamboyant Stylo. 



Fartrof i Parapet in a House atNurcrahurg 


Fig 103 


Tig 501 



Frofilc of horizontal Moulding 
' in tlio Flamboyant Stylo 



Crocket mivtnrc of Gothic and 
Renaissance 


§ 330 The principles and peculiarities of the Gothic style as 
they universally hold good in the various countnes m which that 
style was employed having now been refeired to, although then 
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application was not always synchronous, it remains to mention the 

modifications which wore biought about 

by local influences 502 


As has pieuously boon mentioned, 
ns legards the use of the Pointed 
stylo m tlio Noitli of Euiope, it was 
in the noi tli-enstern poition of Franco 
that it was first developed into an 
independent system a fact which pio- 
bably aiose from the influence of 
Normnn-Sicihnu nichitectuie Tho 
new stylo was plain and simple, the 
forms of the Gothic arch being intro- 
duced into the Norman Romanesque 
basilica and applied to the vaulting 
construction of the intei 101 

The semi-circular shape of the 
termination of the choir as it existed 
m the Romanesquo churches, was 
retained 111 the earliest churches m 
the Pointed style, but was subsequently 
nowly arranged with three, five, 01 
sei on sides, the aisles being continued 
lound the choir, and being connected 
with small chapels, which at first wero 
semi-circular, but which subsequently 
assumed a polygonal form 

§ 331 Instead of the quadran- 
gular pirns of the vaulted basilica, 
with then half-columns, circular ones 
wero again adopted, not, however, 
slender, as in the Early Cliustiau 
basilica, but of sufficient stiength to 
support tlic vaultings In tlio early 
period tlio arches and ribs of tho 
vaulting, as well ns the shafts sup- 
porting nbs winch project from the 
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Trails of tlio navo, rest on tlic abacus of the capital (Erg 502). 
Soon, however, the vaulting-piers were constiucted nr a more or- , 
game manner, and started fiom the base of the pier, and were i 
attached to the same, as weie also the half-columns which serve 
as supports of the arches and libs of the aisles bat the central i 
pillm still remains the leal nucleus, and has a largei capital than 
the adjoimng shafts of the pier, whilst the lighter half-columns hate 
smaller capitals 

Whilst all the vaulting-lmes are earned out in the pointed arch, 
still the Latei Romanesque profile of the broad soffite with edge 
mouldings is retamed in the aich it=elf, and thereby causes the arch 
to difter materially from the oblique profile which characterizes the - 
arch of the Pointed style m its later development 

§ 332 In the facades the prei alence of horizontal lmes appears 

Fig 503 
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the later facades are for the most part more magnificent, though the 
effect of the architectural elements is somewhat prejudiced by the 
excessive uchness, especially of the sculpture which is introduced m 
the dooiways, arcades, and othei pnits 

Fig 50 i serves as an example of the application of the Goth'c 
style to chateaux 

§ 333 The caily system of noitk-eastem France is also displayed 
in the sacied buildings of Belgium and Holland, and that not only 
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1 ion o£ tlio Toirn Hall at Brussels. 
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during the period of development, but also in later times, although 
no progress m sesthetio taste is perceptible The circular piers are 
for the most part letained m the maimer described, the vaulting- 
shafts rising from the capital on v Inch ther rest, as shown m Tig 
502 The naves, moreover, were often constructed of such broad 

FlJ. o07 



Letfrey at Bruges. 


dimensions as to necessitate the employment of wood foi the vault- 
ing , the into rcolummat ion also ■w as greater, whilst the walls produced 
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Fig SOS 


the effect of heaviness The extenor, likewise, as a rule, appeals 
heavy and tasteless, although noli decorations occui m many build- 
ings, foi these ennchments 
are designed ratliei on arbi- 
trary fancy than with a view 
to pieservo liaiinony with the 
constructive organism of the 
building 

Of especial importance, and 
conespondmg mill the sacied 
edifices, are those built foi 
civil puiposes, as, foi instance, 
the Town-Halls (Fig 500), 
which are geneially executed 
in a magnificent and brilliant 
way with groat aiclntectural 
and plastic piofusion , a bold 
andmassivobell-towoi, 01 bel- 
fiey, goneially forming the 
most essential feature (Fig 
507) 

§ 33-t The Pointed style 
in England was foimed m a 
pecuhai and independent mnn- 
liei The simple Pointed stylo 
of the earliest period, known 
by the namo of Eaily Eng- 
lish, soon displays tho im- 
press of a vaned ornamenta- 
tion it was piobably introduced fiom Franco, as tho Latoi Roman- 
esque had previously been The fantastic and dehcoto execution of 
tho details which is noticeable in Ficnoli Gothic churches was not, 
however, attained In English churches, moi cover, many differences 
of stylo are perceptible in one and the same building 

As the purest specimen of the Gothic style in England, may bo 
mentioned the nave of York Cathedral and the chapter-house ad- 
joining it (1291 — 1330), 



Ground Plan of Salisbury Cathedral. 
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As instances of especial rielmess in architecture, the chapel of 
King’s College, Cainbiidge (1441 — 1530), and the magnificent bunal 


Fir SO’ 




chapel of Hemj TO, in 
"Westminster Abbey, are, 
amongst others, to be 
noted 

.Amongst the peculiari- 
ties of the English Pointed 
style are that the churches, 
hke those of the Later 
Bomanesque period, aie 
generally of an extreme 
length, and have a double 
transept (Fig 50S) In- 
stead of the polygonal ter- 
mination of the choir, ruth 
the passage round, -which 
enhances the picturesque 
effect, the east end is fre- 
quently supplied ruth a 
chapel, known as the Lady- 
Chapel , in instances where 
this prolongation does not 
occur, the eastern termi- 
nation of the building is 
generally effected by si 
straight wall, pierced By a 
large, and often enormous 
window Only isolated ex- 
ceptions, as, for instance, 
Westminster Abbey, exhibit 
the usual termination of the 
choir with chapels which 
prer ailed on the Continent , 
and these exceptional cases 
t probably arose through 
French influence This 
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termination in a straight nail, with a window winch takes in its 
whole extent, and is enriched with tracery, lias a highly imposing 
effect, owing to its sti iking dimensions, especially when it is filled 
with painted glass, and the brilliant colours blend harmoniously 
together Thus the great eastern window of Salisbuiy Cathedral is 
thirty-five feet broad by eighty-five feet high Without a large 
window of this descuption, the straight termination of the chon hns 
decidedly a less favourable effect than the polygonal 

The liters on which the vaults rest, generally consist of a kind 
of clustered column, in which the shafts lest against the pier that 
foims the nucleus, or aie united with it in the shape of half-columns 


r i S 510 



Part o£ a Door Way at Lincoln 


(Pig 509) They ave generally ouly as high as the aisles, and form 
tbeir vaulting-shafts, whilst the supports of the vaultmg-nbs of 
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mentation is a faithful copy of natural vegetable forms, yet m English 
buildings a stiff and peculiai treatment of the foliage, and one that 
deviates far from nature, is exhibited (Fig 510) 

The high pointed arch, or lancet arch, is generally employed in 
the windows, whilst fiequontly seieral liglitB are giouped together 
aftei the manner of the Tuforia 

§ 335 The construction of the cvterioi adheres to simple 
leading forms, without, however, bringing them to a high state of 
perfection Thus, foi instance, tho buttresses are meiely masses of 
masomy capped by a gablo (Fig 511) , but still the facades, os has 
ahoady been remaihed 111 Section 334, are richly constructed with 
many ornamental and graceful details, especially with arcades, as m 
tlio French ones, and with a profusion of panelling and tracery, 
(Fig 512) They generally have laigo pointed windows Taken m 
a general point of view, the Early English style may be viewed ns an 
imitation of tho French Instead, however, of tho usual circular 
wheel window which occurs over the mam doorway in the corre- 
sponding French churches, a very large pointed window is generally 
introduced 111 the English Besides the towers at the western facade 
which occur hut rarely, a quadrangulai one is sometimes met with over 
the intersection of the nave and the mam transept (Fig 511) Some 
English Gothic churches have a single tower over this point of inter- 
section, which has the effect of giving a pyramidal appearance to the 
entire design of the building The mam or western facades of the 
English Gothic cathedrals can, however, by no means bear com- 
parison with those of the Continent, inasmuch as the rich door- 
ways and sculpture which produce such a considerable effect in 
Continental buddings are either totally wanting m the English 
cathedrals, 01 when they do exist, fad to produce such a pleasing 
impression 

When a spire occurs in connection with these towers, it rests 
immediately on the quadrangular substructure without any octagonal 
base In the later period, that is to say, in the Perpendioular style, 
the towers terminate m battlements like the towers of castles, and 
have pinnacles at the comers (Figs 613 and 514) Similar battle- 
ments were also mtroduced in tins style ovei the other terminating 
hues of the buildings, below the spring of the loof. At the same 
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time a predilection for iktness and breadth at the expense of the 
height is clearly discernible. 

Fjs CIS. This Gothic style degenerated 

i j> in the fifteenth and sixteenth 

h centimes into the Perpendicular 

wj Si v or Tudoi style, and its essential 

Hi |r |n principles underwent a complete' 

1 iffli change The Perpendicular style, 

I * 1 || ]£• which has already been alluded 

II 111 m sill' A to m paragraphs 323 and 324, has 

il liLJfmL'rsM rift? continued to be employed up till 


Pig 612. 


Towor pinnacles of Cantorburj Cathedral 
Fig 514 



Facade of St Neots Church 


Fajado oi Lichfield Cathedral. 
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tlio present day, particularly in collegiate foundations (Fig 515) 
as at Oxford and Cambridge, as also for otlioi arclnteCtuial works, 
such as country-scats 

and residences The Fig 515 

castles of the Middle *-* — • - - — r -n ^ — — — ; — 

Ages aro generally t" ,~ _ : V' 

taken as models for 
the latter class of 
buildings (Fig 516) j 
though some of them 
aro constructed m 
oilier styles 

§ 33G Tlio Pointed 
style seems to lia\o 
been intioduced into 
Goi many from France, 
as has been shown to Lion Collcgi 

havebecn thccaso with 
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Balmoral ttistlo before tho moilctn alterations 
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England, and flic date of this introduction was a still later one. The 
Gothic seems to have experienced considerable difficulty m ousting' 
the Later Romanesque, and the latter style still continued to be; 
employed even after the establishment of the Gothic, and buildings ‘ 
hmlt during this period display peculiar beauty As by degrees the 
elements of the Pointed style weie intermingled with the Later 
Romanesque, those buildings were erected which are so distinctive a 
feature m German architecture, and which belong to the Transition 
period Although, lion ever, the origin of the Gothic style is not 
German, yet owing to the fact of its being introduced into that 
country m a mature state of development, its application and employ: 
ment is in many distnets purer and more harmonious than in any 
other country Since this development of the Gothic style in 
Germany took place in several different directions a classification' 
has to be made according to distnets, in which the builduigs both m 
their design and in then individual parts differ materially from one 
another 

In the oldest buildings in the Pointed stvle it is perceptible that 
the Later Romanesque still asserted its influence and qualified tho 
detads of form, as, foi instance, m the case of Magdeburg Cathedral, 
m which the Early Gothic is found m conjunction with the Later 
Romanesque, both as regards the formation of the piers and tho orna- 
mentation, as woll as that of the transept and choir The latter, 
however, already assumes a polygonal form, and has a passage 
round it, with connected chapels, as in the case of the Erench 
cathedrals 

At the time of its first appearance m Germany the Pointed style 
displays plain and simple forms, as it does elsewhere, hut the duration 
of tins primitive phase was not so piotracted as it was m France, 
inasmuch as the eaiher style had nearly completed the penoA of i* s 
prevalence m the latter country at the tame of its introduction into 
Germany, whilst the developed style was imitated from French 
models from its fust appearance The piers are for the most part 
round, and have half-columns m connection with them, which sene 
»s supports to the nbs The buildings of North-Western Germany, 
ns also those of Saxony and Thuringia, especially hear this mark of 
simplicity, not only m the thirteenth, hut as late as the fourteenth 
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cental y, ns, for instance, the Church of St Elizabeth at Marhuig It 
was heie that an architectural arrangement, which is frequently found 
in Germany, and especially in Westphalia, was probably first intro- 
duced It consists chiefly m the nave and aisles being of an equal 
height, m the omission of the transept, and frequently of the passage 
round the choir with its adjunct of chapels In consequence of tlnd 
construction the inner space has a free and extensive appearance, but 
conveys the expression of a broad hall rather than of a church, and 
consequently Hall-Churches appears a suitable name for buildings of 
this description An immense roof takes in both the nave and the 
aisles , tho extenor consequently conveys a less pleasing impression 
than that of churches built according to the usual system These 
liall-cliurches display great simplicity, which amounts even to tuste- 
lcssucss The great height of the aisles, which equalled that of the 
nave, necessitated a greater height in the windows than in tho usual 
system with low aisles At the commencement two windows were 
introduced one above the other, so that fiom the exterior the impres- 
sion was conveyed that there were two internal spaces one above the 
other 11111011 required lighting Subsequently one window was em- 
ployed, which was extremely narrow in proportion to its breadth, and 
divided into two or more divisions by bands of traceiy Instances of 
those churches occur m various parts of Germany, ns, for instance, 
the Cathedrals of Vienna, and Meissen, the Churoh of St. Sebaldus at 
Nurctnboig, and the Church of St Lambert at Munster 

§ 337 The buildings of Western Germany display a richer style, 
and Cologne Cathedral may he considered the bean-ideal of Gothic 
architecture in its noble and harmonious design (see Fig 463) 
Although it has affinity with the models of French cathedrals, and 
especially that of Amiens, Cologne Cathedral hears the stamp ol a 
far higlici development of stylo than its prototypes. Its bold pro- 
portions are conceived with force and solidity, its individual parts 
display the most multifarious change and richness, but still tho whole 
is designed strictly in conformity with one spirit, and harmoniously 
oxecutcd in chasteness and punty. Nothing appears arbitrary in the 
stiuoture, nothing without reference to the entirety, and the fa 9 ade, 
with its two towers terminating in gradually tapering spires, will, 
of necessity, when it is finished, produce the most sublime effect 
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(Fig 517) Stiasbufg Catliedial possesses the advantage of being 
.completed, with the exception of one tower, this structuio is, like 


Fig 617. 



Intended West Front ol Cologne Cathedral, when completed according to th 
original design. 
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Cologne Cathedral, though not to an equal degree, a noble specimen 
of the soaring tendency of the pure Gothic style In some respect^ 
however, Strasburg Cathedral has more affinity with the' Freud 
system, owing to its separating galleries, its horizontal mouldings, 
and its principal rose-window Its pioportions are very fine, and the 
mixture of the French and German styles is skilfully earned out, sc 
as not to militate against the punty of the building The interior, 
moreover, has a sublime effect, and differs from that of othei Gotluo 
cathedrals, owing to the breadth being gieater m proportion to the 
height 

The Cathedral at Fieiburg, in the Breisgau (Fig 461), may lie 
considered as the most complete specimen of this style, and its spire, 
which nses 385 feet fiom the ground, is slender, and has much open- 
woik, and nests on a plam quadrangular substructme 

§ 338 lu the South-Eastern districts of Germany a prevalence , 
of the decorative element is noticeable, although this is not urnrer- 
sally the case It is especially remarkable in those buildings which 
belong to the later period, as, for instance, in the cathedrals at 
Batisbon, Vienna (Fig 51S), and IJlm, as well as in many others of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 

On the other hand, during the later period of the style, in othef 
parts of Germany, especially in the North-Eastern districts, the 
extenors are heavy and massive (Fig 519 ), The buttresses aie fre- 
quently emplojed internally instead of externally, m which case the 
spaces between them aie converted into chapels 

The piers of the naves are, as a rule, octangular, with more or 
less slender half-columns introduced on the eight flat surfaces or at 
the cornels as supports of the girders in later times these wet*, 
however, dispensed with 

The naves and aisles aie for the most part of equal height, the 
mam arches are simple, with bold circular mouldings and hollo" c 
The windows are far from elegant , they are rarely enriched with 
traceiy or mouldings The exteriors convey the impression of simple 
massiveness, inasmuch as all the parts, the buttresses as well as the 
wall surfaces, are plain and tasteless, whilst the porch alone is con- 
structed with a greater degree of richness 

§ 339. An especially remarkable and entirely local description 




only for churches, but also in the strongholds and castles of the 
knights of the Teutonic Order A certain uniformity is peculiar to 
these buildings, which is owing principally to the influence of the 
Hanseatic League, but partly to the powei and authority of the 
Teutonic Order 

Those buddings are, in the mam, stnctly constructive and simple, 
so that they are effective by their mnssivepegs rather than by their 
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details In tlie later period, however, while their proportions remained 
bold, they iveio highly ornamented in a peculiar fashion, which was 
effected by the maternal of which most of these buildings were con- 
structed, that is to say, of burnt bricks, A pecuhai ornamentation 


Pig D2n 



Part of tho Fnjado of tlio Church of St Mary at Brandenburg on the Havol 
of the exienor arose from the employment of this material in various 
patterns, whilst the use of sculptures was quite exceptional. Inezes 
and individual embellishments, as well as whole surfaces, weie adorned 
with geometrical patterns, generally of projecting black glazed 
bucks on a red giound, whilst open-woik was at the same time 
introduced m vanous portions of the edifice, as, for instance, the 
gables (Fig 520) Alternate layers of red and black glazed bricks, 
or of other colours, aie also found m these buildings, and the same, 
effect is pioduced as by the employment of vanous coloured marble 
or stone m the buildings of Central Italy during the Middle Ages, 
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§ 340 In Italy tho pointed aich always remained a foreign 
element, and did not constitute m that country a system founded on 
itself and on an oigania construction , which might have led to an 
independent development The soaring ten- 
dency, winch chaiactenzes the whole con- *>e 621. 


struotion of the Pointed stylo, is not present 
in the same degiee as m the best buildings 
of othei countnes, 01 at any rate it does not 
form a determining feature a tendency 
towards bieadth rathoi than height is pei- 
ceptible, especially in the internal spaces, by 
the wide lntovcolummation of the piers, and 
by the bieadth of the nave, whilst the height 
is not mcieased to a proportionate extent. 
The effect pioduced is not so sublime as by 
the cathedials on this side of the Alps, hut 
still it has its meats in other ways through 
the feeling of lepose which is pioduced by 
the vast and fieo extent of the mteaoi, and 
by the employment of a rich ornamenta- 
tion 

In tlieso Italian buildings the bouzontal 
lines weie always predominant features, as 
in tho galleiies and mouldings, fiom which, 
as from many othei details, it is clear that 
the influence of ancient architecture exei- 
cised an uninterrupted sway Many of tho 
features of the Latei Romanesque Btylo 
were, moieovei, embodied in tho Italian 
Pointed, such ns tho profile of the trans- 
verse aioli, the eucular-arched portals, and 
the piei-constuiction of the naves even 
raassivo circulai pillais occui instead of piers, 
whilst the clustered column, which so assists 
tho aim of Gotluo architecture,' is wanting 
Ohm dies built 111 tho Italian Pointed style me 



further distinguished 


fiom thoso of other countries by the buttresses being less m accoid- 
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ance with the iest of the arclntectme, and by tlie windows not 
occupying such an important position, either as regaids their size in 
filling Up the suifaces of the walls, or by the beauty of their mullions 
and traceiy they are, on the contiary, so small, that huge portions 
of the surface of the walls, Loth internally and externally, remain 
blank The towei is not, as in othei countries, organically connected 
with the construction of the ehuicli, hut is always, as it was m 
preceding periods, an isolated structure reared m its ncimty (Fig. 521) 
At the intersection of the naie and tiansept a dome is introduced in 
many of the churches 

§ 341 Italian buildings in the Pointed style me uchly orna- 
mented, especially in the facades, and though the embellishment is 
not based on the principle of an organic conformity, yet a magnificent 


Fig, 522, 



Detail of tie upper termination o£ tio Fagado in Fig 523, until AmUe 


and pleasing effect is produced, which is enhanced by the beauty of 
the many-colouied marbles which are employed as material, and by 
the mlaid mosaics (Figs 622 and 523) In this lespect the fatjades 
of the Cathedrals at Siena, bmeto (Fig 524), and Florence bear off 
the palm But the most magnificent specimen of the Pomted style 
m Italy is Milan Cathedral (Figs, 526 and 527), although its style by 



Fig 623 Port o£ tlio Fnpido of Florcnco Catliodrol. 
















nets of tho architectuio in tho ornnmental parts, and, lastly, for the 
painted glass windows, winch east a tempered and religious twilight 
through tho interior of tho cathedral 

One especial peculiarity which oceuis in Control Italy is that tho 
extenor as tv ell as tho interior of the churches is ornamented with 
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alternate courses of light awl dark marble^ as has already been 
shown to base been the case in the Later Eomancsquo churches. 


Fig. 527 



Interior of Milan Cathedral 


In Upper Italy, on the other hand, the brickwork construction 
which was resorted to owing to the seaicity of marble, gave rise 
to many neh and peculiar devices m the mouldings, the fiamework 
of the windows, and m other decoratn e parts of the building I%* 
523 gives an example of tins, 
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Iii tho Southern part of Itnlj tho decoration of the fagades and 
porches lec'ills flieeulici Konnm-Ar.ihian method of ornamentation. 

§812 Tho Pointed st^lo uns also frequently and successfully 
applied to public ji.il.itcs and halls , especially m Central Italy, Later 


m 






Palazzo Publico at Siena. 


Romanesque elements were, liowevci, still blended with the pointed 
arch The Florentine buildings of this description form to a certain 
extent a bepnratc class, and pioduce an imposing effect by their 
massiveness, as tho Palazzo Publico at Floienco and that at Siena 
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(Fig 528), whilst their system of decoration displays a carioiH 
admixture of the two styles. 


Fig 520 



. ^ Venetian palaces form a class apart amongst build* 

mgs constructed in the Italian Gothic style. In these palaces the 
arches of the windows and halls rest upon shafts and terminate in 
m cate designs of open tracery work, as in the case of the cele- 
brated Palace of the Doges (529 and 532) The arches have a wary 
pe, w ic gives them an oriental appearance {Fis 530) The 
enrichments, moreover, display, as they usually^ do in Italy, 
* , er 111 e treatment, to that which prevails elsewhere in the 
o nc style, and which has been described in section 298 Fig 531 
gives an example of this hy means of one of the capitals in Fig 529 
on an e arged scale. In private palaces the disposition of the 
fagade was settled and determinate They were divided info three 
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storeys, and which corresponded with, a large hall situated behind 
them and forming the principal room of the building In each of 
the side divisions were introduced windows placed pretty widely 
apart. The comers of the fa$ades were marked by slender shafts 
twisted like cables The mouldings and cornice consisted merely of 
narrow bands, which generally lested on consoles (Fig 533) 

§ 844 In Spam and Poitugal the horizontal line is a veiy, 
prominent feature in buildings in the Pointed style The system 
peculiar to Gothic architecture is, however, more purely and consist- 
ently carried out than in Italy, especially as regards the ground-plan, 
the disposition of piers and windows, and the system of vaulting. 
The exterior, moieover, displays a moie harmonious execution, that 
is to say, as far as the heterogeneous elements which arc combined m 
it would allow, for German, Low Country, and French influences were 
all active, as well as those of the native Moorish style. An mutation 
of the Fiench sjstem, with its splendid decorative treatment, is often 
met with, especially in the facades 

In Spam the cathedrals at Burgos, Toledo, Leon, and Barcelona 
are the most important sacred buildings, while in Portugal the 
Convent-church at Batalha is noteworthy 

The buildings winch were constructed after the beginning of the 
fifteenth century are especially worthy of attention they display 
a highly decorative style of architecture, and unite the elements of 
the Pointed style with the forms of the Renaissance. The east end 
occasionally shows a deviation from the French models, and is 
terminated rectangularly instead of by a polygonal choir Where 
this occurs the choir is placed at the west end of the nave, and 
in combination with the five aisles and the series of chapels con- 
nected with them, produces a fine effect. A dome rises over th® 
intersection of the transept and nave, as, for instance, m the cathe- 
drals at Seville and Salamanca, and in the Convent-church of Bdeni 
in Portugal. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OP THE RENAISSANCE. 

§ 345 The senes of original styles of architecture doses, 
strictly speaking, ruth tho vanous styles that have been descubcd in 
tbo foregoing divisions of this work, for all the new phases which 
have presented themselves m the domain ot architecture since the 
abandonment of the Gothic style arc more or less imitations of what 
previously existed, or, at the most, new combinations of elements 
which had already been employed The manner of their re- 
application exhibits, on the other hand, a decided change, and many 
foims u Inch wore unknown in earlier times were developed m cod 
sequence of tins reapphcation, especially in the later period of tho 
Renaissance style 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, art com- 
menced to take a new course of development, which, nccom- 
panjmg tho employment of the pointed arch during the latter part 
of tho prevalence of tho Gothic style, was speedily extended in all 
directions 

The discovery of the productions of the ancients in statuary and 
painting, and the study of these works of ait which was thereby 
stimulated, ns woll ns the renewed interest in classical literature 
which was contemporaneously aroused by the long-hidden stores of 
Greek and Latin MSS being biouglit to light, as, for instance, 
the work of Vitruvius on the architecture of the ancients, could not 
fail to bring Homan buildings into prominent notice, and to pre- 
dispose the public mind m favour of the classio styles. Science, 
moreover in accordance with the spirit of the age, began, like art, to 
be classical rather than romantic 

A new system was consequently developed, during the first stages 
of which, namely, the Transition period, the elements of Roman 
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architecture came again into use, although the forms ■winch belong 
to the Later Romanesque peuod, as, for instance, the division of the 
window-arches bj r mullions, noie not entncly abandoned 

§346 This new style of ai chi tecturc, which is known hr the 
distinctive name of the Renaissance, that is to say, the now birth of 
Roman architecture, first sprang into c-ustence m Italy as early as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century It reached its zenith m that 
countiy m the course of the same century, and at the beginning ot 
the following became a model for all other countries, in which, how- 
ever, the Gothic style prevailed for some time longer, and maintained 
its ground against the encioachments of its rival In Italy, on the ' 
othei hand, the Pointed style was abandoned, except m isolated 
instances, and notably in Lombardy The style which was thus 
introduced into the countries north of tho Alps was consequently 
accepted there as one which was already developed, and the build- 
ings constiucted m it weie mere imitations of the Italian, moieover, 
after it was introduced, it underwent no further change or develop- 
ment, and on that account was designated, especially in Germany, 
as the Italian style It will therefore be sufficient to describe its 
phases and chaiactenstics as they appear m Italian buildings 1 
The same reasons which militated against the development of 
the Gothic style m Italy were instrumental m occasioning tho 
ready and definite acceptance in that country of the forms of ancient 
architecture The large number of monuments of classical anti- 
quity existing in Italy must have been favourable to the change, 
paiticulaily as tlieir influence bad lemaiued effective duung the 
whole ponod of the Middle Ages 

§ 31/ At the early epoch of its existence tho new style of 
aichitectuie displays not so much an alteration m the arrangement , 
of the spaces and of the main features of the builduigs, as in the 
system of ornamentation and in the aspect of the profiles The. ob- 
ject and construction of tile buildings of the peuod in question were 
very different from the colossal monuments of ancient Rome, wdncii 
weionow to serve as an example, and consequently the model was 
mainly copied m the decorative details, principally m the columnar 
oiderswith their various entablatures It is owing to this cause 
that the faqades appear to a certain degree to be merely appendages 
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to the mam building Architects, moreover, could not at once 
abandon tlio customary freedom of conception which had been 
permissible in the Romanesque style, noi subject their imagination 
to tlio strict rules of Roman architecture by surrendering all 
endear ours to attaiu picturesque effects Roman architecture was 
consequently not at first a model which secured that slavish 
obedience which became its prerogative m later times At the 
outset, moieover, the essential character of Roman architecture was 
not fully understood, as far as material and constmction are con- 
cerned It was consequently only m tho caso of buildings which did 
not require a total abandonment of tho prevalent style that Roman 
architecture was at first employed 

In accordance with tho tendency of the age, ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, which had assumed such prominence during the prevalence 
of the Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic styles, was now thrown 
into the background, whilst the style of the Renaissance was brought 
to tlie front in the construction of castles and palaces The varieties 
that occui m tlio style of tho Renaissance ore therefore not to he 
considered, as in the case of thepievions styles, as the result of time 
and national peculiarity, but rather as the effects of individual and 
assumptive personal conceptions 

Tho first period of this modem style of architecture is also its 
brightest one Tho facade of the Cortosa at Pavia (Fig 534) may 
bo cited as the most notable instance This iyas begun by Ambrogio 
Borgognone m 1473, and is very ncli in sculpture , but tbe rest of 
tbo building, with the exception of the dome, which is also Renais- 
sance, belongs still to the Gothic pcuod 

During tho early period the endeavour was maintained to adopt 
classical forms with more or less fieedom to modem buildings, 
whilst later, that is in tbe sixteenth century, a scheme based on 
ancient architecture was rum ersnlly piescriptive Two distinct 
styles belong to this first period, each possessing its especial 
peculiarities These are The Early Florentme and Early Venetian 
Renaissance styles 

In the Roman Renaissance the system of the second period, 
winch confines itself more closely to classical elements, is more pre- 
valent This Roman Renaissance was subsequently most widely 
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extended, and was introduced into Venice, and to a less degree into 
Florence, 

Fig 53i 



icv of a portion of the Ccrtcsa at Pavia, 


Tlie invention of printing exercised a considerable influence on 
the development of this second system The works of Vitruvius 
were translated into Italian and printed in 1521, and Mere soon 
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extensively circulated Owing to the tendency and predilection for 
classical antiquity winch were then beginning to he displayed, as 
well as to the scanty knowledge of Homan architecture which the 
woild then possessed, it is not to ho wondeied at that these works 
soon came to bo viewed ns an authority But although the writings 
of Vitruvius, and laws of aiclutecture based on the classical monu- 
ments themselves, weie considoied as authoritative, still the tradi- 
tional forms wcie employed in a new spirit and m a new manner 
A striving for the picturesque is perceptible amidst the massiveness 
of the new stylo At first this tendency was confined within discreet 
bounds, but after the first twenty yeais of the sixteenth century it 
was extended to an undue degree 

§ 34S The Pitti palace, which was constructed by Brunel- 
leschi, may be considered ns the lasting type of the Florentine 
Renaissance style, at least as far as the architecture of palaces is 
concerned These palaces (as is shown by Figs 537 and 538) are 
constructed in lustic-work, that is to say, of large blocks of stone 
with broad joints, of which, dtning tlio early period, only the 
splayed or rounded beds and joints were dressed, but at a later 
epoch these ashlar-blocks weie more elegantly treated, and rustica- 
tion was of more frequent occunence The 686 

effect of this bulky rustic-work is con- 
siderably heightened by its advancing 
prominently before the line of tbe facade , 
indeed this projection is often to the extent 
of from a half to a whole foot The 
fa 9 ade, which thus obtains an appearance 
of great solidity (Fig 536), is terminated 

by a veiy massive and widely projecting cornice supported by 
consoles, and is pierced by windows with semi-ciroulai heads and 
deeply-moulded atchitraves The .vindows constitute a space which, 
being kept plain, foims a pleasing contiast with the heavy appear- 
ance of the whole facade, and a fai from unhannomous effect being 
theieby produced, the building seems to he relieved and animated. 
The windows aie divided by a small shaft into two halves, aftei the 
mediaeval fashion, and these are both spanned by a semicircle over 
the impost of the aich of the whole window Between these two 
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small semicircles and the mam aich of the window there is generally 
inserted a circle, at the sides of which arc formed small triangular 
panels, which are sometimes pierced with tracery work, or occupied 
with an enrichment of foliage, whilst at others the panels are left 
neaily plain 

An expression of great massiveness is the main characteristic of 
this Florentine style, which was principally applied in the architec- 
ture of the palaces The forms which were borrowed from the 
Homan columnai construction do not m this style, as they do more 
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Strozzi Palace at Florence) 


or less in the other styles of the Renaissance, constitute a pseudo- 
architecture. The massiveness, how evei, of the Florentine palaces 
conveys rathei the notion of a fortiess than of the mansion Of a , 
wealthy nobleman, and this impression is increased by the smallness 
of the windows m comparison with the rest of the building This is 
especially the case with those facades which are entirely constructed 
of considerably projecting aslilar of irregular size, and to a less degree 
in the case of those the lowest storey of which alone displays these 
large undressed blocks (Fig 537) \ 

Those palaces which like the hack of'.tke Strozzi Palace (Fig. 
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§ 3t9 Tlio Flordntind palaces winch has o just boon alluded to 
are, gencnlly spenkiug, less suitable than all other \anctics of the 
Rennissauco stale foi lepioduction and imitation m tile mansions and 
dwelling-houses of oui anstocraoy and citizens At any rate im- 
portant nioditications would bare to be earned out, suoli ns a toning 
down of tbo too prominent masonry blocks, and the total avoidance of 
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Gaudogm Pahco nt Florence. 


that loughnesg which must necessarily ensue from the employment 
or blocks of unequal size and arranged aftei an irregular fashion 
Tkeie exist, howevei, a few Florentine palaces of a smaller type, 
which, externally present a more habitable appearance In these 
rustic-woik is not the all-important feature, but it is only employ ed 
fci tlie quoins of tlie facade, though it sometimes extends to tho 
whole of the ground-floor The loof, which projects very consider- 
ably, and shows the wooden construction, is not m accordance with 
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the rest of the mcbitectnral features of the fngade, 1101 is it supported 
by a strong enough cornice Sometimes the upper storey forms an 
open oicnde, as in Fig 53!) The figuies and embellishments in 
sgraffitto which are introduced m this fagado are not a necessary 
feature m these Floientine palaces This method of ornamentation 
is also met with in exceptional instances m some of the Boman 
palaces 

The creations of Albeiti foim a class apart m Florentine palace 
Fig 540 



Part o£ tho Fajaile o£ the Eucdltu Palace at Florence 

architecture, for they do not display the peouhantie 3 of tlie Floren- 
tine style which bare just been mentioned, hut rather accommodating 
the forms of the antique to more modern requirements, they pointed 
out the road which was followed by the Boman Benaissance style, 
especially at tlie commencement of the sixteenth century As Will 
he seen fiom Fig 340, these buildings are, to a certain extern, free 
ftom mediaeval sympathies, and approach moie closely to the classical 
models 

§ 350 The simplicity of the Florentine palace-architecture is 
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also displayed in tho design of tlie vestibules, which consists eitlior of 
a nanow passage covered with a vault and leading up to the stair- 
caso, or at the most of a gateway Sometimes this defect is lessened 
by a small couit being attached to the vestibule, as, for instance, in 
tho case of the Goudi Palace, which was constructed by San Gallo 
Duung the early ponod of tho Floientine Renaissance the simple 
Fig 511 



Ycndrannn Palace at Venice, by Piotro Lombardo- 


basilica shape was generally ehosen for ohurclies, and the churches of 
San Lorenzo and San Spuito were constructed in this style by 
Brunelleschi , but subsequently, as elsewhere m Italy, the Roman 
vaulted foims, after tho model of St Peter’s, m conjunction with the 
domical construction, wero universally employed, even in the case of 
small churches 

§ 831 The Venetian Renaissance style first sprang into exist- 
ence towards tho end of the fifteentli'contury, and fiouiislied till the 
close of tlie sixteenth This stylo, like tho Floientine, comprises 
valious shades of diffeiencc, and is principally lensorkxblo in conncc- 
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turn with the aiclntecture of palaces The airangement remains 
similar to the ancient Venetian system, as far as regards the internal 
distribution of spaces and the division of the fai^ide into mam groups, 
whilst the mdiv idual details, as, for instance, the columns and arches, 
are constructed m accordance mth the Roman system Whilst the 
Florentine palaces present an imposing appearance by their simple , 


Fig 512 



Fnjade of the Scnola di San Haico at Venice , now a Hospital* 


massiveness, and strike the beholder as severe and gloomy, the 
Venetian palaces, on the othei hand, offer a striking contrast to the 
same by the elegance and nehness of their architecture 

§ 352 A certain originality and freedom of invention is per- 
ceptible m the buildings of the early period of the Venetian Renais- 
sance style, the old style is happily blended' with the new, which 
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during this first stage is still imbued with Romanesque conceptions 
(Fig 541) 

A method of decoration is peouliar to these buddings which 
appears to have been borrowed from Byzantine models Fine marbles 
of various colours, of which red porphyry and green serpentine are 
the most frequent, are inserted in circular and angular panels and 
bordermgs, and form a sort of mosaic-work This style of ornamenta- 
tion is employed both in churches and palaces, and gives a peculiarly 

Pig 543 



On mam Palaco at Vemcc, by San Michele 

nch and elegant appearance to the facades. Another peculiarity which 
was borrowed from the Byzantine style consists in the employment 
of Benu-circular gables, both in churches, os in the case of the Santa 
Slana del Miracoli, and also in public palaces, of winch the Souola di 
San Marco is a brilliant example (Fig 642) 

A beautifully picturesque effect is often produced in Venetian 
palaces by their effective composition, see Figs 541 and 543 

§ 353 In the first or transition stage of the new style, that is to 
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say, at tbe end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen-, 
turies, the productions of Pietro and Martino Lombardo are especially 
noteworthy (see Pigs. 341 and 342) A more determined imitation 
of Roman architecture is subsequently perceptible in the productions 
of San Miohele duiing the first half of the sixteenth centiny The 
conceptions of this architect had a consumable influence on his con- 
temporaries and successors, and display a certain independence and 
originality (Fig 543). Next m order are the productions of Jacopo 
Tatti, or Sansovino, who was horn in 1479, and died in 1570. This 
arohitect was educated in the Florentine school, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Rome , his masterpieces aio less powerful and imposing, 
but on the other hand are more graceful, and display more nchly 
developed details than those of San Michele (see Fig 544) In these 
buildings, as well as in the Yendramin Palace by Pietro Lombardo, 
which belongs to the first period, the different storeys of the fagade 
are ornamented by orders of half or three-quarter columns, which aro 
placed at the sides of the openings, which themselres hare semi- 
circular heads, and tbe facade is consequently less stiff and heavy 
than it appears m instances where Roman architecture was more 
strictly and decisively employed. 

§ 354. Another modification of the style which conformed more 
closely to tbe Roman models and to the precepts of Vitruvius than 
the architecture which has been mentioned m the pieceding para- 
graph, was shortly afterwards introduced by Palladio It is conse- 
quently only m a local point of view that it can be designated as 
Venetian, because as regaids style it falls under the category of the 
Roman Renaissance. * Palladio, who became the special champion of 
this style of architecture, was bom at Vicenza in 1518, and died in 
1580 He was undoubtedly a man of great talent, and, after Michel-' 
Angelo, exercised, perhaps, more influence than anyone else on 
architecture Still the introduction of great confusion of ideas is 
attributable to this architect, for he adorned buildings of every kind 
and of most vaned purposes and arrangement with classical temple 
portals, without taking into consideration their object or the require- 
ments of the building as a whole, so that the Older was frequently 
earned up through several storeys without any refeiencc to its 
anangement But although these reproductions of columns and the 
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employment of pilasters were meaningless m themselves, they served, 
In a merely decorative point of view, to give a striking appearance to 
the buildings (Fig 54 5) 

Fig r >4^ 



The lower storey of palaces limit by Palladio, tlie greater part of 
whicli are at Vicenza, is generally of rustic work, whilst the upper 
storeys have pilasters or a colonnade , occasionally, however, pilasters 
or arcades are introduced on the ground-floor (Fig 546) 

More than one cause served to lender the compositions of Palladio 
so celebrated. He possessed an especial felicity in the arrangement 
of lus ground-plans, particularly in instances where lie had an un- 
limited space at his disposal His command, moreover, of good 
proportion, rendered Ins combinations of civic and sacred buildings 
most pleasing to the eye , whilst the columnar arrangement of his 
entrances conveyed ai> agreeable, and at the same tune, dignified 
impression (Figs 547 and 548) Consequently the works of Palladio, 
although often composed of heteiogeneous elements, remained for a 
long period the model for an entire style , and even in the eighteenth 
century, when the total deterioration of architecture, as exemplified 

\ 
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in what is called by the Germans "the Zopf-und-Perrucken Styl” 
(pigtail and periwig style), led architects again in the direction of 
the classical, the designs of Palladio became anew a subject of study 
Even m the present clay they nio often immoderately praised by 

Fig r,iO 



Half of the frngada of a i’alaco at Vicenza, by Palladio 


those who are not really conveisant with the pnnciples and requne- 
rnents of art, and who aie ignorant of the history of the development 
of arclutectuio 

The most noteworthy of the successors of Palladio at Venice were 
Scamozzi, and Longhena, the aichitect of the Della Salute chuich 
(Fig 5-49) 

Somo of the churches of tins style letam the Byzantine system of 
the Greek cross with barrel-vaultings and a central dome resting on 
four pillars or piers Others, agam, have the form of the basilica. 
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bat with a system of vaulting of their own, which produces a beautiful 
effect This system consists of a senes of large domes m the nave, 
and of smaller domes in the aisles, all resting on pierced mosses of 
masonry \uth barrel-vaultings connected with them, as, for instance, 
San Salvatore 


Fig 549. 



Tho Della Salnto Church and Custom House. 

^ 35 5 Owing to the rarity and expen si venoss of free-stone in 
Upper Italy, an architectural style m brick was developed side -by- 
side with that which hds just been touched upon This material 
bad already been employed in the foregoing period for churches, 
and it now came into M: quest usb in the construction of the palaces. 
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Bologna is especially rich m palaces of this description, which, with 
an admixture of earhei forms, belong for the most part to the Early 
Renaissance, with semicircles foi the heads of the openings, as 
was necessitated by the character of the material (Fig 550) The * 

Fig SSO 



Fnjado of a Falaco of rough knot at Bologna 


easy multiplication of the ornamental parts in burnt clay, generally 
led to an undue mciease of the decorative element Inasmuch as 
the mam streets of Bologna have arcades running along them of 
which the individual palaces only embrace a portion, these buildings 
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, do not piesent tlie appearance of being totally detached, but seem 
rather parts of the entire front of the street, and show much simi- 
larity in the architecture of their facades with that of the arcades 
themselves 

§ 356 The Roman Renaissance style The Roman Renaissance 
style displays likewise several variations or shades of difference, 
although the diversities are not so striking as m the Yenetian 
IVliilst the intellectual tendency which caused and fostered the Renais- 
1 “' i -B trace in Italy owed its origin mainly to Florence, and was cultivated 
in that town aild m Upper Italy, Rome was suffering under very un- 
favourable circumstances Brunelleschi, Albeiti, Michelozzo, Bene- 
detto da Majano, Cionaca, Sansovino, and others who, feeling the 
power and worth of the ancient monuments of Rome, began to make 
a study of them, and thus gave an impulse to the resuscitation of 
Roman aichitecture, were no Roman artists. It was only when the 
pootie bieath of the first inspiration had vanished that Rome began 
definitely to play its own pait in the Renaissance, and to mark out 
and limit the manifold variations which had been brought about by 
tlio most prominent architects of the different schools The first and 
taost important school of the Roman Renaissance a as originated by 
■ Donato Lazzan, known under the name of Bramante (1444 to 1514) , 
"this was joined by Balthazar Beruzzi and Antonio di Sangallo , another 
■ school was repiesented by Giacomo Barozzio, known as Yignola (1507 
' to 1573), whilst a third was dnected by Mrchel-Angelo Buonarotti 
(1474 to 1564), and by its arbitrary character formed a stcpping- 
Btone to the Rococo style which succeeded it 

It was the productions of the above-mentioned architects, as well 
as those of some others of note, which mainly determined the future 
course of the Roman Renaissance style, and that not for Rome only, 
hut foi all countries , for the palaces and churches of Rome came 
gradually to he regarded as models, and the Roman Renaissance 
style was extended ovci the whole civilized world both dunng the 
penod of its prime and that of its deterioration 

Except dunng the period of transition, the Roman monuments 
and the rules gathered fiom the wntmgs of Yitruvms, wore m 
general adhered to When, however, the antique forms did not suit 
the buildings which new requirements and customs necessitated, an 
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arbitrary deviation was consideied peimissible, without the rules ill 
question being totally abandoned A dry method of treatment is the 
result, which contrasts unfavourably with the fieer and tnoie poetic 
transition peuod from the Romanesque to the Classical style 

At the peuod of the earliest development of the Roman Renais- 
sance, free tieatment, after the Romanesque method, is exhibited m 
a much less degree than in the Florentine and Venetian styles ; hut 
on the othei hand the Roman Renaissance was fiom the commence- 
ment much more correct as regards its conformity to the ideas of 
ancient Roman architecture 

§ 357 The productions of Bramante himself, who was the first 
Roman architect of note, display two different tendencies, of which! 


Fig 651 



Fart of tho Facade of the Panccllcna at Homo 


the earlier, having its origin m TJppei Italy, exhibits more originality 
togethei with Romanesque proclivities, as for instance the Choir of 
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tlio Church of S Mona delio Grazie at Milan, whilst the latei is 
moi e strictly m conformity with the antique, a lesult which was 
brought about by the architect’s study of ancient Homan monuments 
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Tlio most remarkable pioductions of Bramante at Borne are tho 
C.mcellena Palaco (Fig 551), with the Chuicb of San Borcuzo in 
Damaso contained witlun its precincts, the Giraud Palace, now tho 
Toiloma (Fig 552 and Fig 553 with details of the same), and tho Court 
of the Vatican, with the celebrated Loggie, decorated by Bnpliacl 
Bramante also drew the plan of St Peter’s, which was afterwards 
subjected to so many alterations. Accoiding to tho oiigmnl design, 
the church was to have been constructed in the form of a Greek 
cioss, with each of the four ends terminating in a semi-circle, and 
with a central dome In the severer forms of this architects pro- 
ductions a poieity and insipidity is already discernible, which 
contrasts strongly with the more imaginative and poetic tientment 
of othei structui cs whicli aie remarkable for then gracefulness A 
want of powei in details is one of the most conspicuous of Bramante s 
fadings, and this of course is more noticeable in his later productions. 
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study, than m his earlier works. 

§ 35S The pupils of Brmnante 
and other renowned architects pur- 
sued the path which he had marked 
out , as, for example, Balthazar Perozzi 
(14 SI to 1536, Fig 554), as the 
principal of his works may be men- 
tioned the Famesma at Borne Ant 
di Sangnllo of Florence (died 1546), 
•whose principal work is the Farnese 
Palace at Rome (see Fig 555, and 
paTts of the same on an enlarged scale 
in Figs 556, 557, 55S) The third 
stoiey of this palace is, however, the 
work of hfichel-Angolo The Farnese 
Palace forms to a certain extent the 
type of a distinct class in the archi- 
tectuie of Roman palaces, and its chief 
characteristic is, that the fa$ades arc 
not divided by any orders of columns or 
pilasters, as for instance in Fig 554 ; , 
but the same effect and impression are 
produced by the architraves, cornices, 
and plinths of the windows, which in- 
variably have lectihneal terminations, 
as well as the doors, and also by the string-courses which divide the 
storeys, and by a far-projecting cornice: at the same time especial 
consideration is devoted to the effect of good proportions. - Orna- 
ments are but sparingly introduced , whilst, on the other hand, the 
comers are generally marked by rustications. 

These palaces convey the impression of solidity without cumber- 
someness, of richness without luxuiy, and above all, of simplicity in 
conjunction with dignity 

In the constructions of Bramante’s nephew and pupil, the cele- 
brated painter, Eaphael Sanzio (I4S3 to 1520), there is perceptible a 
certain tendency towards picturesque effect 1 and attention to detail; 




Forncso Palace at Romo 


this is evidenced in the palaces "built "by him at Borne, and especially 
m those at Florence hut this tendenoy is displayed with moio 
freedom m the works of Raphael's pupil, Qiulio Romano (1492 to 
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154G), who, amongst, other nork«, was the architect of the Villa 
Madama at Rome, and the Palace Del To at Mantua, 

ri<r njfl FiS SS7 



i'ortion of Fig ^5 on an enlarged 
scale. 


§ 359 Another school, which 
displays a still stricter imita- 
tion of classical forms than that 
of which Diamante v, as the 
fotmdei, was represented and 
advocated hy Giacomo Barozzio, 
who is known under the name of 
Vignola (1307 to 1378) This 
architect, by his woiks and his 
teaching, exeicised very great 
influence on his contemporaiies 
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and successors, and the effect of Ins esatnplo is, like Palladio’s, to be 
traced not only in the architectural bias of his own times, hut also 
m tho comae of the eighteenth century This lesult was principally 
brought about by means of his hook on the five columnar orders of 


Fig 559 



antiquity, and this treatise has been regarded as an authority down 
to tho latest times His most noteworthy construction is the Castle 
of Caprarola, between Home and Yiteibo (Fig 669) 

§ 360 The third sohool was developed contempoianeouBly with 
the above by Hichel-Angelo Buonarotti (1474 to 1564) This groat 
genius had extraordinary and excessive news, and could not conse- 
quently accommodate himself without reservation, as his contempo- 
raries did, to the principles and rules wluch had already found 
universal acceptation His monnei, therefore, of treating architec- 
tural forms savoured of aibitranness rather than of conformity with 
constructive and tBsthetio principles, and aimed more at picturesque- 
ness of offect than at strictness of style 

Mic hel-Angelo assumed such a considerable and piominent posi- 
tion by Ins genius and authority, that his example necessarily entailed 
mutation and pioduced effects on subsequent times When his 
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> deviations Wore moderate, they were considered by Ins lmitatois 
motely as marks of the originality of Ins wondeiful talent, and by 
this means proved steppmg-stonos to the degeneration which marked 
the onsumg period of the Roccoco style Amongst his architectural 
woiks, the design of the Capitol at Rome, with it8 wings (Fig 560), 
may be considered as the most pleasing, whilst as a testimony to his 
lofty genius the mighty and glorious dome of St. Peter’s at Rome 
(Figs 561 and 562), which has no rival in the world, must bo 
adduced as a striking instance This dome was only completed aftel 
Michcl-Aogclo’s death Both ns regards its colossal dimensions, os 
well as its beautiful proportions and lines, it produces, both internally 
and externally, a most wonderful impression It should be remarked 
that Miohel-Angelo, like Bramante before him, selected the form of 
the Greek cross for his church, and planned the dome accordingly, 
and that the nave, wlncli is by Carlo Mademo, is, both externally 
and internally, piejudicial to the effect of the dome (see Fig 563) 

§ 361 Though the individual productions of the above- 
mentioned architects naturally differed from each other, yet the 
palaces of tlio Roman Renaissance have this m common, that they 
all convey the impression of marked dignity and of size in conjunction 
with simplicity The most important of tho causes that conduce to 
this result are the proportions and Inigo dimensions The mouldings 
aud other arckitectuial details are clearly defined, but not so promi- 
nent as in tho Florentine palaces, and for the most part traced upon 
purely classical Roman principles This remaik is applicable to the 
eailier period of tho Renaissance, for in the later period the bent, 
broken, and twisted forms which occur, especially in the jambs of win- 
dows and their pediments, differ entirely from those of antiquity 
But the palaces which belong to tho good period of the Renais- 
sance are, in fact, isolated examples, ns the above-mentioned build- 
ings by Bramante, Balthazar Poruzzi, and some others Tho 
Famese Palaco, by Antonio Saugallo, which is the most imposing in 
Rome, must be considoicd as a solitary exception to this rule This 
palace would represent the Roman palatial stylo in the most complete 
manner were it not foi tho fact that tho thud storey, which was 
designed by Michel-Angelo, detracts so greatly fiom the facade by 
its windows, whioh are in the Roccoco style, and do not at all surt 
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the others, that the harmonious unity of the whole is seriously 
impaired, The desire of novelty, and the abandonment of traditional 

Fig. m 



Bad Yievr of St Peter’?, Koine. 

laws, have, m this instance, clearly given rise to a fault Not only isit 
open to censure that the semi-circular heads to some of the -windows 
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lack uniformity with the rest of the building, in which horizontal lines 
nro prodommant, but even the treatment of their aiolntravcs, Lc, i 8 
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Section of the Homo of 8t rotor's, Homo 

very ill-judged, mainly owing to the fact that through a deficiency 
in height the arches of the window s have been earned up to the lion- 
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zontal line of the pediments, and that consequently the horizont®! archi- 
trave and frieze of the window entablature had to lie abandoned (see 
Fig 558) The worst of the characteristic mistakes of the decadence 
of ancient Eoman architecture are, moreover, here introduced anew, 

namely, the intro- 1 
duction of columns 
which do not rest 
on the ground, but 
which arc supported 
hy brackets, and 
which support ar- 
chitraves with a pro- 
flic which coincides ■ * 
with that displayed 
by the debased pro- 
file of the decadence 
architecture. 

Fig 561- presents 
a type of the ma- ■ 
jonty of the palaces 
of the Eoman Be- 
naissanee style, at 
least so far as re- 
gards the architec- 
tural features and 
their arrangement; 
for the most import- 
ant palaces in this 
Gnrani-pha rf St. Petes, Ecne. style are both more 

imposing by their 

great length, whilst at the same time they ate less simple and less 
correct in their details. 

The Eoman palaces are for the most part without any important 
sculptural accessories, and without ornamentation, unless an exception 
he made as regards the decorated mouldings of the cornice, which is 
generally Corinthian, such enrichments are usually ovoli, dentals, 
and consoles. It is the very simplicity of the Eoman palaces, in 
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conjunction with their vast dimensions, which gives the impression 
of dignity If this style is applied to our modem dwellings with 
their curtailed dimensions, more ornamentation is requisite than was 

Fig 604 



Ycrospi Pftlcico at Rome 

the cose with the vast Roman palaces, for otherwise the impression 
would bo feeble and nmnterestnig as soon ns the effect produced by 
the extent of tho structure was wanting 

§ 302 The vestibules are generally spacious, but stiff they do 
not produce tho impression which is conveyed by a richer stylo of 
architecture A moie plensmg effect might have been attained by 
the employment of columns where now heavy pilasteis support the 
vaults of the vestibulo The arrangement, however, of the vesti 
bules and courts is earned out with some view to picturesque effect 
sometimes there are colonnades, while at others they are wanting , 
niches with statues are introduced opposite the entrance , whilst 
a fountain at the background of the first court, 01 still more effec- 
tively at that of the second, is seldom wanting The perspective 
effect is naturally increased by these courts It is rarely that 
the staircase is included in the first coup d’aiil, it is usually placed 
at the side, and behind a gallery. The remaining space of the 
ground-floor is generally taken up with stables and coach -houses 
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Flan of the Tutsi Dora Pthcj 


at Gchm, 
Fig 560 



Ib*f the Facade ct a Falace at Geaoa. 


and other subordinate 
appliances The rooms 
which are used for 
ordinary or state pnr- 
poses are on the first- 
floor, whilst the second- 
flooi is appropriated to 
the same purpose, and 
between or below is 
the entro-sol, or mez- 
zanine. which gene- 
rally has windows of 
a square shape. 

§ 363 The build- 
ings of the sixteenth 
century’ at Genoa form 
a distinct species ofihe 
Modem Roman style, 
mainly owing to the 
fact that they were de- 
signed by one angle 
artist, Galeazzo Alesso 
(1500 — 1572) They 
are large palaces, 
which bear an inde- 
pendent character and 
differ from those of, 
other towns, especially 
in the arrangement of 
the interior The un- 
eTenandcircumscnbed 
nature of the ground 
on which theyare built 
is mainly conducive to 
this, and picturesque 
and imposing effects 
are skilfully produced 
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by the arrangement of the vestibules, halls, and steps (Fig 565). 
In this respect the palaces of Genoa are unrivalled, for the Flo- 
lentme palaces, as well as the Venetian, are entnely wantmgm suoh 
vestibules. At Rome, on the other hand, where the palaces were 


Fig C6 7 



Fajado of tlio Turn Doria Palftoo at Genoa, 


not lostncted by want of ground, and where the vestibules and courts 
assume even larger dimensions than at Genoa, no such picturesque 
effects of light and perspective are pioduced as, in the latter city, 
nso from the architecture itself, and from effects of peispective and 
light and shade 

The punty of style, however, of the Genoese palaces is not so 
great as in the Reman, particularly os regards the heavy, ungraceful 
forms of details This is shown by Figs 566 and 567, and there are 
other instances in which the faults are more marked than in the 
palaces in question The palaces of Genoa may, however, be favour 
ably contrasted with the Roman as regards height , for the groun 
floor and the mezzanine are raised considerably, in order to gain moro 
light and a bettor view from the main storey Owing, J' 0 

the extreme narrowness of the streets and the consequent c y 
in obtaining a satisfactory point of view, the objeot is not 0 ne 


to the desired degree ... . 

§ 364 The decoration of the interiors of the buildings 0 
the Renaissance is also copied from ancient Roman arc ite uro, 
The rooms are either vaulted or have flat oe ngs, u in 0 i 
cases they are adorned with paintings after the manner o ose 
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discotered in the Baths of Titus, as is shown m Tig 56S, or by 
panel-work, that is, sunken coffers with a regularly distributed en- 
richment (Tig 569) These panels are themselves often adorned with 
historical or allegorical paintings, or with arabesques Ornamented 

Fig. 5GS 



panels were employed in laige palaces for horizontal ceilings, as also m 
c urches, though m the latter case they were more often applied to 
cupola vaultings as notably in St Peter’s (Fig. 569) 

Amongst other details, a ijpe of composite capital , s worthy of 
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notice, because it is of very fireqnent occurrence, with but veiy 
si: glit modifications (Figs 570, 571, 572) During the later penod 



Fig 5G9 Interior View of St Peter’s at Homo. 
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of the Renaissance style a veiy extensive application of a kind of 
carved scutcheon was prevalent , the ends were generally rolled up 
in imitation of parchment (Figs 573 and 574) 

Fig 670 



Capital of a Pilaster from Venice 
Fig 572 




Capital of a Pilaster from Florence 
Fie *>7*1 Fig 57J 




Portion of a decorated Pilaster with 
Capital, in the Church of Santa 
Jlaria del Huaculi at Venice. 


Ornamentation peculiar to the Late 
Renaissance Stvle 

§ 365. When the monuments of 
Roman antiquity became a subject of 
study at the commencement of the era 
of the Renaissance, the belief was 
entertained that the architecture of 
bygone days was to be invested with 
a new lease of life But the or- 
ganism of the Classic style did not 
provide foi every modem requirement, 
and for buildings of several storeys, 
the only types which were available 
were the Roman theatres and am- 
phitheatres, and the then easting 
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Septizomum of Severus the temples had to Rerve as models for 
halls, whilst the triumphal arches were taken as copies for other 
public buildings, and foi the interior vaults the baths were em- 
ployed os a pattern Consequently, the early Renaissance style 
bears an essentially decorative character, inasmuch as it employed 
the individual forms of ancient architecture after adapting them to 
the creations of modem times, not as constructive but rather as 
decorative elements, which, however, the Renaissance endeavoured 
to reproduce in a manner that was at the same time regulai and 
noble When the awakened peicsption of the beauties of Grecian 
and Roman buildings led to the resumption of the horizontal 
architrave instead of the pointed arch, the giotesque treat- 
ment of the pointed, angulai, and swelling foliage which was 
employed m the capitals and fuezes of the Gothio style (see Figs 
420, 421, 433, 43a, 476), bad to give place to the acanthus leaf and 
other mote graceful forms of ornament When the gloomy spirit 
of the Middle Ages was forced to vanish before the new zeal for 
classical studies and the delight which they occasioned, the whole 
appearance of buildings, m their totality as well as m their details, 
seemed to be brightened up, and to be imbued with that spint of 
regeneration which permeated at the same time through social life 
§ 366 The above-mentioned development of the decorative 
element of the Renaissance style took place especially in intenors, 
and sculpture and painting, the sister arts of aiolntecturip' 'ing 
harmoniously together, produced most excellent results. The walls 
and ceilings were covered with paintings, whilst a method of coloured 
decoration, which came into vogue in consequence of the excava- 
tion of the Baths of Titus, was very generally employed This con- 
sists of objects taken from the vegetable kingdom blended in 
a fantastic manner with figures of men and animals, of masks, 
of vessels, of shields, and even of entire pictures , and combined 
with the architectural details of the building, and in conjunction 
with statuary The whole forms one of the most praiseworthy 
features of the Renaissance, and the celebrated Loggie of Raphael 
are instances of this mode of tieatment (Fig 675) The decorative 
paintings of Raphael's pupil, Giuho Romano, and of many others, 
are likewise reraaikable. The Gothio method of onmmenta- 
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tion with its mere 
combinations of 
lines and perpetu- 
ally recun mg bor- 
dermgs and panel- 
woik seems tame 
and insipid beside 
the bright and 
gi aceful decoration 
of the Renaissance, 
m which such am- 
ple scope was al- 
lowed to the play 
of the fancy 

§ 867 Besides 
the walls and ceil- 
ings of the intenor, 
the facades were 
frequently decora- 
ted with sculptured 
figures, and the 
flat spaces between 
the windows and 
mouldings under- 
went ornamenta- 
tion. This took 
place either by a 
manner of painting 
called sgraffito, m 
which the under- 
coating was black, 
with a thm surface- 
coatmgof w bite laid 
over it, and then the 
design or shading 
was engraved or 
scraped away down 
to theblack ground- 
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ing, or similar de- 
signs were executed m 
bas-relief, as is shown 
uy Fig 57fi, whilst 
Fig 677 represents 
put of a fajade paint- 
ed in sgraffito 

§ 3G8 During the 
flourishing period of 
the Renaissance, archi- 
tecture showed less 
hankering after mere 
liclincss of detail, and 
strove rather after no- 
ble simplicity and 
this tendency was ex- 
hibited even in mtc- 
riois, although in a 
modified degree This 
flourishing period last- 
ed scarcely fifty years, 
and occurred at tlio 
middle of the six- 
teenth century, and 
during its prevalence 
decoration was kept 
within due bounds, and 
m harmony with the 
principal forms At 
the same time it can- 
not bo denied that a 
certain architectural 
beauty, or at least a 
pleasant effect, was 
often produced m the 
later period of the 
Renaissance when the 
decoration was no 


Fig 576 



1-art of the lapulo of tho Spado Palace at Homo 
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longei so well regulated and 
when the details were not m 
Such strict accoi dance with the 
mam object of the design 
§ 369 Whilst the Floren- 
tine and the Venetian Renais- 
sance styles lemamed, with 
trifling exceptions, confined to 
their respective districts, the 
•Roman Renaissance style, as 
well as the Rococco style 
winch succeeded it, extended 
over all W estera Europe The 
adoption of this style, how- 
ever, took place later than in 
Italy itself, where the Pointed 
style had nevei gained such a 
firm hold as in other coun- 
tries The first influence upon 
the later developments of this 
style of the Italian or Renais- 
sance mannei is perceptible 
in a return to horizontal lines 
with the flat and the semi- 
circular aicli, particularly in 
seculai buildings 

This altered treatment of 
the Pointed style duiing the 
last period of its employment 
forms the only transition which 
took place to the Italian Re- 
naissance style In Germany, 
this latter is called simply 
“ the Italian style ” There is, 
pioperly speaking, no transi- 
tion style, as m Italy, but 
the Renaissance style was at 
once accepted as a complete 
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And do\ doped one, and adopted with the principles winch prevailed 
in the land of its birth. It is only in Franco, where it was introduced 
somewhat earlier tlmn elsewhere, that many buildings exhibit a free 
treatment with reminiscences of the Romanesque stylo 

Tim alterations and modifications which the Ronaissanco 6lylo 
underwent m Italy were carefully copied m the countries m which it 
prevailed. It was, morcovor, precisely at the epoch of its greatest 
deterioration that tins stylo was most extensively employed in non- 
Italian coimtno'- 

No characteristic national features and no local points of differ- 
ence nro therefore to bo sought for in tbo buildings of the various 
countries, except m those subtle shades of x’aiiety which owe tlioir 
origin to tbo higher or lower wsthetio development and artistic 
status of tlicso countries 

§ 370 The nrlistic influence of Italy came into operation in 
France wiener than in othoi European countries, for os early ns the 
fifteenth century tho Renaissance stylo f was introduced thore hy 
Italian architects, as, for mstnneo, by Fra Giocondo, wlio was sum- 
moned thither by Louis XII. But nt that epoch tho Flamboyant 
stylo was still m its vigour, and tho buildings then erected could not 
extricate themselves fiom its influence Tho consequence was that 
a blending of the two styles temporarily prevailed, ns, for instance, 
in the Chateau do Gaillon, which was built between the yearn 1502 
and 1510, part of tho fn^do of which is preserved in the court of tho 
Eeolc dcs Bumx-arts nt Paris, ns well ns m tho Chfltcau do BIois, 
which Louis XII caused to ho built, and which 1ms lately boon 
restored by Duban It was m these country residences of the 
nobility, especially on tho banks of tbo Loire, that this architectural 
activity was displaced during tbo earlier period of the Renaissance, 
amongst their number the Chut enu do Cimmbord (Fig 5/8) is 
most worthy of notice The pilasters and tho mouldmgs of tho 
Ronaissanco stylo were, it is true, somewhat rudely earned out, 
and in tho earlier penod were combined with certain dements 
of tho Flamboyant style Highly ornamental gables and dormer- 
windows, especially, were executed m the latter style Buildings were 
contemporaneously constructed ontiroly in the Flamboyant style, 
as, for mstanco, tho Cathedral, tho Palais do Justice, and tho H6tol 




The Itahan ‘Renaissance bed, as lacs been shown, to struggle with 
the Flamboyant stria during the reign of Louis 'X 1 1 le mede, how- 
ever, decisive progress under Francis L. who summoned Seriio asd 
other Italian architects from their native country (2515 — 15FP, and 
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limlei his successor, Henry IT From Hint lime forward U10 nucient 
colutniini ordcis neie uimersalty substituted foi Hie mclutcctuial 
failures which bad lutlicrlo pica ailed, ns, foi instance, in Ibc 
Hotel do Villo nt Pans, 11111011 11ns built by Domenico Cortnna 
111 1 333 It must, lion c\ ci, be lcmarked that tlie Italian nrclntects 
11 bo MCI c jcsidcnt 111 Fumcc modified Ibeir ideas, consciously or 
unconsciously, io suit 1 lie French taste A style was thereby pi oduced 
ulncb may be called Fiencb 01 Italian, according ns the pioclivilics 
anil influence of the one or Iho otliei nation predominated Aftei 
tho pel tnd ot Philibert Dclonno, who completed the chapel of tlic 
( 'bateau d’Anct in tlic Renaissance stylo 111 the yeni los 2 , tlic 
Gothic stylo was, ts a rule, abandoned, m , spite of the opposition of 
many French architects, who struggled ngnmst tho foieign stylo of 
arcliitcctuic at Benuvnis ns late as l.ioo At the bnmc time the 
general arrangement of the Gothic churches Mas ictained, and it Mas 
only the Renaissance system of deeoiation which was substituted foi 


Fig fi/P 



•section of tlic inner 1 af tdo of the Lonrro 


the Gothic the ground-plan, the piopoitions, and tlic whole struc- 
ture with its flying buttresses, pinnacles, clustered columns, deeply 
recessed portals, etc, is borrowed fiom the pointed style, and it was 

only m the details and m the 01 uamontation that tho ltennissaneo 

s 1, 
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■was followed The Church of St Eustache at Pans and the Church 
at Gisors aie instances of this architectural phase 

The three prominent architects, Pierre Lescot (1510-1578), uho 
designed the celebrated Western Fagade of the Louvio (Fig. 579 
and 480, a portion of the same on a larger scale), Philibert Delorme' 
and Jean Buillant, who Was the architect of the earlier portions of 
the Tuilenes (Fig 581), and of the Chateau d’Ecouen, exerted such 
an influence over the architecture of their native country that tho 


Pig 581 



Part of tho oldest Fapido of tlio Tuilenes. 


Italian Renaissance Style became thenceforward tlio predominant 
one m Franco The above-montLoned cMteau gradually assumed a 
typical character The facade of tho Louvre is, however, essentially’ 
French in contradiction to Italian, and this is especially noticeable m 
the ornamentation, Jean Goujon and Paul Ponce executed for this 
faqade the best sculptures whioh marked the Renaissance m Fiance, 
Under these joint influences an elevation Was pioduced in Winch rich- 
ness is perceptible without excess, and symmetry is attained without 
stiffness, in fact, a design m which [Esthetic laws are fully considered, 
and the details harmoniously, if not magnificently, executed Al- 
though the French architects who flourished in the reign of Francis 
X inclined towards the Italian style of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

e e 2 
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centuries, and especially to that of Bramante, yet they' succeeded in 
imparting a peculiar grace to that style, as it was developed in 
France, which nevertheless vanished towards the end of the six- 
teenth century At the same time, however, it must he admitted 
that the French Renaissance Style cannot for a moment he com- 
pared with the Italian during its palmy period, either as regards 
purity or novelty of design. 

§ 371 Little hy little a method of ornamentation was intro- 
duced hy successive decoiators and architects, which nas eminently 
suited to the French taste Androuet Du Cerccau and Jean 
Lepautre are especially noticeable as representatives of this school of 
embellishment The sumptuous Apollo Gallery in the Louvre is a 
characteristic: example of the productions of the latter Fig 582' 
exhibits a portion of the system of decoration which pervades the 
whole gallery 

Da Cerceau, who flourished during the reign of Henry IV., con- 
nected the block of buildings which belonged to the Louvre, and 
had been constructed under Catherine dei Medici, by a galleTy with 
the Tmlenes (Fig 5S3) This architect abandoned the characteristic 
featuie of the French Renaissance, which had prevailed hitherto, 
namely, of giving its peculiar columnar order to each storey, and as- 
similated his designs to those of the late Roman Renaissance, m 
which a staking effect was produced at the expense of truth by con- 
tinuous columns and pilasteis extending over several storeys and 
rows of windows 

Although Du Cerceau was obbged to leave France in the year 1601, 
the impulse which be had given m the direction of the above-men- 
tioned manner led to its being generally adopted The new buildings 
were more correct, but less picturesque than those built during the ear- 
lier period of the French Renaissance, and a certain insipidity seems 
to characterize the various structures erected during the reigns of 
Heniy IV , and especially Louis SHI As is shown by Fig 581, a 
combination of free-stone and bnck was resorted to m such a way 
that the former was employed for the mouldings, and for the quoins 
and dressings of the doors and windows, whilst brick was used for the 
spaces between In thecase of the windows the free-stone introduced 
assumed the form of quoins If ornamentation had been previously 
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excessive, it now retired into the background, and was only employed 
in moderation ; and the method of its treatment began to be dis- 
tinguished from that of the former period The forms of the details 
above all began to lose in purity . rustications were inappropriately in- 
troduced not the walls and columns, and the roofs were made high and 
steep, which gave the rest of the building a heavy and squat 
appearance, whilst the numerous turret-shaped chimneys, which were 


Fig 5SS. 



Tie Flore Pavilion. and part of the Gallery of the Louvre, before the modem reconstructica 
of the Facade, 


necessitated by these high roofs, formed a peculiar feature in the con- 
struction The Roccoco, or Baroque Style, which forms the subject of 
the next chapter, v, as beginn mg at the same tune to exert its influence 
Commencing from the second half of the seventeenth century, this 
new architectural deviation became prevalent in all civilized countries, 
owing to the splendour and influence of the French power and man- 
ners, and the influence of Italian art was consequently paralyzed. 
Fig 5S5 gives a characteristic example of the French architecture of 
this period of the later Renaissance, showing the peculiarities which 
have been described above. 
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At the same time that the better tendencies of the Renaissance 
period disappear in the second half of the seventeenth century, and the 
new edifices display proofs of a deterioration of taste, the degeneration 


Fig C8i 



Part of a FofaJo in the Place Royalo at Paris* 


■which had set m continued to increase with time, as may be 
gathered from tlio various buildings of the leign of Louis XIV 
The natural laws of architecture were more and more neglected, and 
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replaced by certain conventional rules for the application of tbe Roman 
columnar orders Amidst all tins desire foi show, this magnificence 
and a great profusion of means, especially of the popular column 
and pilaster anaugement m large dimensions, ns, for instance, the 
over-piaised Colonnade of the Louvre, there is still a certain insipidity 
peculiar to the constructions of the period In accordance -with the 
disposition of Louis XIV , architecture was for the future only to gn e 
expression to that proud pomp which characterized all the under- 
takings and the whole reign of the Grand Honarque 


Ficr 5S5 



'•The Cli&teao do BcauincsaiL 


The principal architectural activity of this period was displayed 
by Jules Hardoum Mansard, who was head architect to the king and 
the head of an influential school, as Lenotre at the same tune was 
principal horticulturist. Mansard built the palaces of Versailles 
l (lfli'T-lVOS), Marly, the Gland Trianon, as also the Invahdes at 
Pans (Fig. 586} ' 
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The internal system of decoration which had been hi might m by 
Lopautie was modified by Mansard and Beram. Mirrors were freely 
introduced m the embel- 
lishment of rooms, espe- Fig ssb 

cinlly m connection with 
the fii e-places, and maybe 
said to have now become 
a distinctive feature m 
the decoration of inte- 
riors 

It was in the seven- 
teenth century, contem- 
poraneously with the de- 
cadence of Italy, that 
the domineering influ- 
ence of France on other 
countries began to be 
recognized This result 
was mainly attained by 
the power and gloiy of 
Louis XIV, as well as 
by the brilliancy of lus 
court In many places 
French gardens and 
castles were imitated, 
and Fiencli architects 
were employed in then Tie lnxalides at ram 

consti action 

Ou Mansard’s death a considerable alteration took place in French 
architecture An entirely new system of decoration arose for mte- 
nors, which is often known uudei the designation Roccoco This is 
somewhat different from the Italian Roccoco style which will be 
described in §§ 379 and 380, and properly belongs to that division of 
the work in which the Roccoco style is discussed, but it is inserted 
in this place in ordor to secure continuity, and to trace the whole 
course of the Fiench Renaissance without interruption. 

§ 373 It was principally the above-mentioned system of Roc- 
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coco decoration and architectural detail -which, characterized the archi- 
tecture of the time of Louis XY ; it is, consequently, sometimes 
designated as the style of Louis XY Fig 587 gives a portion of an 
interior drawn m perspective, whilst Fig 588 depicts the entire wall 
from which this portion is taken 

Internal arrangement and decoration are the main characteristics 
oi the style of this period, and m this direction the best results were 
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princely castles and palaces, or, as the French coll them, the "H6tels’’ 
of thp aristocracy, 

De Cotte must also be mentioned as well as Berain, as 1iib 
plans and buildings exercised considerable influence, and caused the 
princes of foreign countries to be desirous to avail themselves of his 
services Indeed French artiste were m great request at this period 
in Europe, for Pans had become the model which was thought 
worthy of imitation m other lands 


Fig 588 



Decorations o£ a small Saloon m tlio Palaco of Versailles, of which Fig 687 gives a portion 
on a larger scale 


§ 373 Towards tlie end of the reign of Louis XV a reaction 
m ? which was caused partly by the excess and caprice dis- 
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played m the application of this sty le, and partly by the tide agnm 
setting in the direction of the antique. Tins is evidenced by the 
Colonnades de la Place de Concorde, and by the Church of Ste Gene- 
vieve, Inch was begun by Soufflot in the yeai 1755, and subse- 


Fig jS» 



VTcst front of the Pantheon at Pans 


quently received the name of the Pantheon (Fig 589) From 
thencefoith imitations of ancient buildings Came into vogue, as they 
also did m other countries As a counterpoise to the former license, 
a certain strictness and modeiation in ornamentation was now 
resorted to, which at last almost approached deficiency Percier set 
himself the task of correcting this false step, and succeeded in again 
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placing the art on 
a proper footing 
His intelligence, Ins 
capability and bis 
knoivl edge were 
vaiy considerable, 
and m the year 
1792 he opened a 
school, which must 
be considered as 
one of the most 
influential that ever 
existed , for the 
most efficient and 
renowned architects 
of the whole of 
Europe who attain- 
ed reputation dur- 
ing the first half of 
the present century 
had there acquired 
their knowledge of 
their art The 
founder of the 
school himself was 
considered as an 
indisputable autho- 
rity both under the 
first Empire and in 
the days of the re- 
stored Bourbons , 
and, in conjunction 
with Fontaine, he 
erected structures 
in the Boman style, 
am ongst which m ay 
be mentioned the 
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Madeleine, and tlie Bourse, and tlie triumphal arch in the Carousel 
His numerous freely-treated decorative achievements in the Homan 
Renaissance style, m castles and palaces, have for half a century been 
legarded as models, and frequently imitated 

§ 37-t The Renaissance style was not employed in Germany 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, and the most noteworthy 
instances of it are the Belvedere of Ferdinand I , on the Hradschin at 
Prague, and the so-called Otto Hemy buildings at Heidelberg Castle 
(1556-1559) The facade of the last-mentioned structure, of which 
Figs. 590 and 591 lepresent portions, is peculiar for a richness and 
variety of details which almost border on excess. At the same time 
a certain heaviness prevails, which forms a contrast to the graceful 
elegance of the best Italian buildings in the same style in fact these 
faults may he said to characterize the productions of the German 
Renaissance style in general A further instance of this is afforded 
by Fig 592, which lepresents a portion of the faqadc, though, property 
speaking, it belongs to the Roccoco style 

The three illustrations which have been taken for this work from 
Pfnoi’s very meritorious “ lie Chateau de Heidelberg ” should tend to 
moderate the excessive admiration which is bestowed oh this the most 
esteemed of all the buildings of the German Renaissance The 
picturesque beauty of the present ruins ought not to screen the lack 
of pure and graceful forms of detail when judging of the architectural ’ 
and artistic merits of the building Fig 593 shows an interesting 
and pleasing example of the German Renaissance 

In Germany, as m other countries, the elements of the preceding 
style are intermingled with those of the Renaissance during the early 
period of its prevalence, particularly as regards details It was not till 
the seventeenth century that any architects of note flourished amongst 
these may he mentioned Ebas Holl of Augsburg (died 163G)/ra 
which town he built the Town-Hall and the Arsenal, and Holzschuher, 
who was the architect of the Town-Hall at Nuremberg 

The architectural activity, which had so long been hampered by 1 
the Thirty Years’ War, followed the method of treatment advocated by 
Bernini and Borromini, which is marked by great capnciousness m 
the treatment and disposition of the architectural forms Dietterlem 
also contributed greatly by his publications to the ^extension of this 
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school. In the yoai 1085 Nehnng began the Arsenal at Berlin 
-which -was finished by Scliluetei, the architect of the Pnlaoo, who 
died in 1714 The lattor was followed by Knobolsdorf, the arolntecb 
of Fiodenck the Giout , lie built the palaces of Cliarlottonburg and 
Sans Souci and the new palace at Potsdam The Zwnnoi Palace at 
Diesden, which was built in 1711 by Poepelmann, must also be 
mentioned as a noteworthy example of this style 

§ 873. In Spain an Early Ronaissance Style appears, a kmd of 
transitional Renaissance belonging to the first half of the sixteenth 
centuiy. It consisted of the application of Moorish and pointed nroli 
forms in conjunction with those of classical antiquity . in this way a 
conformation was produced whioh was peculiar to Spain, and the 
style is characterized by bold lightness, by luxuriance m decoration, 
and by a spirit of romance Naturally there was no harmony 
founded on a duly concerted organio arrangement it is rather the 
excess of magnificence whiah dazzles the sense and causes a favour- 
ablo impression m the spectators of the buildiugs, such, for example, 
as the quadrangles of the palaces and monasteries of the period 

In the reign of dairies V. this ornate early Renaissance style 
gave place to a later one, which in reality belongs to the Roococo stylo 
It came into universal use in the second half of tho sixteenth oen- 
tuiy, and was much aided by tho extensive architectural under- 
takings of Phdip II Its pnnoipal expositors wore the architects 
Giovanni Battista do Toledo and Giovanni d’Herrera, who were both 
pupils of Michel-Angelo 

§ 376 The Italian Renaissance style was introduced mto 
England about the middle of the sixteenth century by John of 
Padua, the architect of Henry TUI , towards the closing years of the 
reign of that monarch In tho reign of Elizabeth to the end of that 
of James I, Dutch architects were m vogue m England in conse- 
quence of religious and political sympathies Their peculiarities 
of taste are reflected m that English branch of the Renaissance stylo 
usually known under the name of Elizabethan. 

It must be remarked that, ns a rule, English buildings in the 
Renaissance style are distinguished by capricious treatment of forms, 
and generally exhibit a deficiency m that grace and dignity both in 
dotails and ensemble winch lend a pecuhar charm to Italian structures 
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m the same style English Renaissance buildings also differ m the 
same respects from the French ; they display more similarity with 
those of the Later Geiman Renaissance, as, for example, the Castle 
of Heidelberg , wheie theie is much similarity, at least in the treat- 
ment of details, to the style known as the Elizabethan 


Pig 544 



Wollaton HaU 


It is especially this vitiated taste m form and details which 
characterized the Elizabethan Renaissance (see Fig 594) The usual 
Roccoco Renaissance forms also occui in it, as, for instance, the 
quadi ant-sliaped gables curving alternately inwards and outwards, ns 
also pilasters and columns intersected by quoins and bands, and 
various grotesque and debased forms Enriched quoins are also 
freely used at angles and jambs Fig 590 may serve as a specimen 
of the details of the Elizabethan style 

Inigo J ones, who was an imitator of Palladio, and who designed 
the Palace of Whitehall m London, deserves mention as the only 
English architect of this period who, to a ceitain extent, preserved 
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the classical Renaissance style m its punty, and fiee from numerous 
extraneous innovations Christophci Wren (1675 — 1710) followed m 
Ins footsteps , he was the niclntect of St Paul’s, London, a building 



Fi" 590 
; ■: 


If ~ 


Ground plan of Fi^ 61)1, Wolhton 
Ball 

which, by its dome, lecalls St Petei’s at Rome, 
and though marked neither by elegance of 
form noi vigour of style, still possesses con- 
Bidemble aiclutectural importance 

§ 377 Jigs- 59S and 599 are intended to 
convey an idea of the details of decoration which 
characterized the Renaissance style during its 
best period, and which display consideiablo 
giace and finish They are based on the 
antique Roman type, but still display a pecu- 
liar independent treatment, as in the deeply*^ 
undei-cut foliage m the arabesques and the 
lightness and clearness of the stalks and 
tendrils 

The ornamentation of the Later Renais- 
sance is less vigorous in tone, and allows the 
ndmixture of animals with vegetable forms, and 
in this way serves as an introduction to tho 
Roccoco style Festoons are of frequent occur- 
lenco, as also cornucopias and garlands, as well ns inbulous subject 
such as dragons, satyrs, dolphins, masks, lions’ heads, and so on 

f 1 ! 








Corner of a Fire jilaco iu 
tho Elizabeth Gatloxy at 
■\7mdsor Castle 



St Taul 3, Londo 1 


■were varied both in their bulk and in the degieo of projection given 
to them, but moie to vigorous undercutting and skilful disposition of 
light and shade, so that when seen from a distance only a few salient 
points stood out in prominent lekef It is only on a close inspection 
that the more delicate lines of the leaves, tendrils, and figures which 
connect together these large masses display themselves The 
masterly manner with wlnsh Renaissance ornament is treated 
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appears chiefly m the fact that all poitions are not dealt with alike, 
the finest effects being obtained by the subordination of individual 
portions and the prominence given to those which aie most im- 
portant The ornaments aie also so ananged as to form a pleasing 


T?ig GOO 



Canopy of the Tomb of Cardinal d' Amhoisc at Honcn 


contiast with the containing or adjoining architectural lines , and aie 
fitted and subordinated to them , a matter of the highest importance. 
In this respect the later Renaissance cannot boast of equal success. 
On the contiaiy, more salient ornaments began to be umfoimly cm- 
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ployed, and in too gieat profusion. Inoieased neliness of effect was, 
it is true, tlius arrived at, but the productions lost in giace what 
they gained in richness As a sort of counterpoise to this tendency 
the architectural mouldings and details were executed in a more 
decisive and prominent way, so as to keep the decorative detads 
in subordination to the mam plan On the other hand ornamenta- 
tion tried by dint of increased extiavagance to accommodate itself 
to the exaggerated architectural features The result of this was 
that the style became heavy and inartistic 

Fig 600 represents a characteristic specimen of French Renais- 
sance decoration, and with this we will conclude our chapter on 
Renaissance Architecture, 



n. 

THE ROCCOCO STYLE OF THE RENAISSANCE 

§ 378 As has aheady been shown in the pieceding portion of 
the work, the tendency was displayed soon after the revival of ancient 
Roman architecture to consider the columnar orders as the most 
essential element, and to construct everything in accordance with 
established rules As early, however, as the middle of the sixteenth 
century an opposite tendency was observable, and excessive freedom 
in the employment of objectless and unusual forms became apparent, 
■which by no means tallied with their original purpose and which 
consequently led to the total decadence of architecture. It is true 
that antique forms were still continually employed, but in a manner 
which was not in accordance with, and even antagonistic, to the 
original intention. 

As has been mentioned in the previous chapter, Michel-Angelo 
was the first who, with his genial but at the same time untractable 
proclivities, displayed his unw illin gness to conform m imitative art 
with the Ians laid down by nature, and as regards construction, 
to observe the conditions necessitated by static and architectural 
canons For the sake of novelty, he introduced strange and discor- 
dant forms which were called into existence neither by actual neces- 
sity noi by the original design, and his intention appears to have 
been to excite astonishment rather than admiration 

It was, moieover, a special misfortune for art that lus admirers 
and lnutatois endeavoured not only to copy, but to surpass, the faults 
nlnch could only' be pardoned in the case of the towenng genius of 
the Italian architect 

When the principles of noble simplicity and purity of form ueie 
no longer followed, a piedilection began to be manifested for magni- 
ficence and luxuriance. This tendency was in accordance with the 
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spirit of tlie ogo, and attained its zenith during the reign of Louis 
XIV The characteristic and constructive element, with its great 
moderation m the employment of ornamentation which maiked the 
age of Louis XIII , had to give way before this new tendency, and 
solidity and sterling worth were superseded by a more flimsy and 
highly-ombellislied method of construction One advantage, however, 
is attained in the productions of the Roccoco style, at least as regaids 
the productions of the best architects, namely, that the effect of 
masses and the picturesque arrangement both of the external fea- 
tmes and the internal spaces seems to have been thoroughly 
grasped, and a splendid and imposing result thereby attained , and 
although the details may display bad taste, yet the effect of the 
wliolo is often grandioso and not inharmonious. 

This is especially the case with interiors, because the whole 
architectural ornamentation, as well as the furniture and other 
decorative objects, are fashioned, even to the smallest detail, m the 
same style and tasto, and complete harmony ib consequently secured. 
This offers a great contrast to our own times, when the objects which 
influence the general effect of our sitting-rooms, and even of our stato 
apartments, arc huddled together m the most heterogeneous way, 
without any reference to the character of the architectural enrich- 
ments. This evil seems only to be avoided in cases where the guid- 
ing hand of an artistically trained architect directs not only the 
architectural ornamentation of such apartments, but also the famishing 
and introduction of the smallest details 

The essential points of difference between the Roman, Florentine 
and Venetian styles cease with the introduction of the Roccoco style 
of tho Renaissance 

Apart from some modifications winch were based on local 
traditions and influences, and which boar traces of the foregoing 
period, the Roman Roccoco style may be viewed as that universally 
prevalent 

§ 379 Tho Roccoco style may, in its turn, be divided into two 
periods, which arc to ho distinguished by variety of style The 
period computes tho time between its first appearance, m the middle 
of tho sixteenth century, and tho beginning of the seventeenth, during 
which tho puic and simple forms of the Renaissance were not yet 
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entirely abandoned, and the advantages winch have just been alluded 
to are more observable, while the defects which hare also been 
enumerated are less so than is the case in the second period Dur- 
ing this latter the greatest freedom in the treatment of archi- 
tectural forms prevailed to the disregard of all' laws, and free scope 
was given to the most fantastic combinations This state of things 
was mainly brought about by the influence of Lorenzo Bernini (1589 
— 1 680), as well as by that of Francesco Borromini (1599 — 1667) The 
denomination Roccoco lsdistmctively assigned to the taste of the second 
period of the style Many shades of difference have been traced m it, 
especially of late years, winch have been classified as the Jesuit Style, 
the Capuchin Style, the Spanish Roccoco Style, etc.. Within its domain 
fall all the architectural productions from the commencement of the 
second period till the latest revival of classical architecture during 
the last century During this period the deterioration of architec- 
ture and taste went hand in hand with the contemporaneous un- 
natural fashion of wigs, and the senseless want of taste in the 
employment of pigtails and powder , and a certain affinity between 
the architecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
a method of dressing the hau which then prevailed, has led to the 
expiession "Pigtail and Periwig Style” being employed to describe 
the period under consideration 

§ 3S0 The mam essentials in all the Roccoco Styles are a certain 
independence in the ornamentation of the main architectural 
organism, the prominence of this ornamentation itself, and finally 
its shapes and design. A luxurious elegance is displayed in the 
treatment of intenois, which was most happily employed in the em- 
bellishment of the state apartments Fig. G01 gives an example of the 
absence of connection among the various ornaments employed in the 
system of decoration, such as was especially peculiar to the chiuches 
of the Jesuits 

In this style curved lines of the most varied description supersede 
all straight lines both m ground plans and in designs, whilst the 
most oidinary and characteristic embellishments are volutes, shell- 
fish, and scrolls ; groups of fruit and garlands of flowers, hangings, 
curtains, eta (Fig 602) Columns, pilasters, and mouldings are 
intermingled and intertwined in a fantastic and meaningless manner, 
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the cornices arc often interrupted ; the essentially component parts 
of the architecture arc frequently mutilated ; for instance, columns 
and wall-pilasters are executed in rustic work, i. c., formed of exten- 
sively projecting hewn stones, yet are furnished with a capital and 
hasc ns is shown by Fig. 603, which is an illustration taken from the 
Late Italian Renaissance. For the sake of peculiarity, the various 
component elements assumed a form diametrically opposed to their 
original designation ; mere decorative and secondary details were 
raised to the rank of essentials, whilst the real principal forms sank 


to an entirely subordinate position. 

The greatest variety is displayed in the gables of dwelling-houses. 
Figs. 601 and 605 illustrate the highest pitch of tastolessness in this 
respect. At first the same were only boldly curved, ov consisted of 
perpendicular stages, the central one of which was crowned cither 
bv a straight sided or a gently curved pediment, whilst the usual 
scrolls were introduced at Ffe- col. 


the sides (cither simple or 
sculptured). (Fig. 002.) 

Tho following figures, 
which are taken from 
French buildings, arc in- 
tended to illustrate the 
treatment of. tho various 
decorative features during 
the seventeenth century : 
Figs. 606 and G07 repre- 
sent capitals, Fig. 60S a cor- 
nice, Fig. 609 the termina- 
tion of a pilaster-strip with 
panel, Fig. 610 a decora- 
tive design in a similar 
panel. Fig. 611 the canopy 
of a panel. AH these be- 
long to the period of Louis 
XIV. Fig. 612 represents 
the setting of a panel, Fig. 
013 the key-stone of an 



Decorative Fragment from tlic Jesuit Church, 
at Borne. 
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arched head-piece, Fig 614 the same with a rectangular setting, 
and Fig 615 a console supporting a balcony, the non railing of 
which is also characteristic of the Roccoco Style These last four 
Figs belong to the time of Louis XV. 


Fig 602. 



Fart of the F.^ado of the Church of St Paul and St Louis at Pans 


§ SSI A deficiency m organization of form, fiom. which fault 
the Renaissance was not hee fiom its very commencement, he- 
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comes still more perceptible in the ltoceoco Style, and continues 
o increase, till at length the utmost licence became usual. But in 


Fig. 603. 



Part of tUo Back of flic PiiU Totoco fit Florence. 


Fig. 604, 


Fig. G05. 
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years (1580-1/80) a predominance over the whole civilized world 
m spite of the degeneracy of forme which it displayed In Italy 
especially, the numerous buildings constructed in the Roccoco Style 
must be taken into consideration when the architecture of that 


Fig 012. 



Fig 618. 



DworotiTo Details of the tine of Louis XV 


country is viewed collectively, and its details become tho subject of 
observation and study 

During the time that tho licence of tho Roccoco Style prevailed, 
the elements of the ancient columnar orders were often misapplied, 
engaged columns and pilostors were frequently so connected with 
othei side-pilasters which were recessed behind them to the number 
of one, two, or even three, that the cornices and, in fact, all horizontal 
mouldings were separately profiled over each column or pilaster 
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(See Fig 602.) The shape of the various architectural featuies was 
also strikingly arbitrary, especially that of the gables with their varied 
slopes and curves Individual forms no longei possess an organic or 
constructive expressiveness ; they were only employed as a means to 
insuie the pictuiesque grouping of the masses, and were generally 
constructed m high relief, in. older to bnng out the due effect of 
light and shade The advantage which it is admitted rose out of so 
unshackled a mode of treatment was that it became easy to secure 
beautiful proportions, as neither traditional meaning nor constructive 
motives were taken into consideration, and the object, regardless of 
these, was merely to create forms and proportions which were 
pleasing to the eye, and above all a picturesque effect 

§ 382 Churches, more than any other buildings, underwent an 
entire change as regards interiors during the prevalence of the 
Eoccoco Style Pillars only occur m the naves in isolated instances, 
and were mainly used in external ornamentation, their place as sup- 
ports to the broad and lofty upper spaces being taken by masses of 
masonry and heavy piers with galleries Domes were frequently in- 
troduced, and were found, as they could be lighted from above, to 
secure fine effects of illumination. 

Tho same love of the picturesque which compelled such changes 
in both essential and subordinate architectural features led to the 
employment of a system of internal decoration m which statues were 
combined with frescoes This was the case principally, and to an 
excessive extent, in the churches of the Jesuits, and this mode of em- 
bellishment became so general and so marked in the churches of that 
order that the expressiou “ Jesuit Style ” has been adopted to desig- 
nate it The painting of the roofs played a most important part in the 
decoration of churches Various kinds of settings were made use of, 
and other embellishments, such as festoons of flowers and fruits, and 
conchoidal designs, were freely introduced. The system of well-dis- 
posed panelled ceilings, which was so prevalent in the Renaissance 
Style, as exemplified in St Peter's and elsewhere, had to give way to 
the new system of painting in fresco. The whole space of the vaulting 
was frequently taken up by a single painting which covered the 
entire surface, representing “glones,” sunounded by other groups in 
a sitting or recumbent posture, with architectural details painted in 
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perspective, and the 
heavenly canopy le- 
presentod m blue and 
gold In ordei to givo 
an appeal mice of ic- 
nhty to the hoveling 
figuies, detached parts 
ot the same v,cie fio- 
qnently allowed to ev- 
tend beyond the set- 
ting or enclosing boi- 
dei Fiasco painting 
consequently bocamo 
nll-impoitant, but its 
very prominence not 
unfi equently militated 
against the gcneial 
haunonioua effect if 
tlio aiclntccture 
The same licence 
in tlio tieatment and 
application of forms 
is also displayed in 
scculai buildings The 
facades and their do- 
tnils weio especially 
treated \t ith tlio great- 
est freedom, and the 
onginal constructive 
intention of tlio lat- 
tei was no longer a 
| muttei of consideia- 
; tion Fig 016 gives 
i an example of the 
Itoccoco style as ap- 
plied to dwelling- 
houses, 


Fig CIO 



Fortum oE a Fagotto at Pans id Uio stylo of Louis XV. 
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The taste for picturesque effect which plays such an important 
part m the productions of this style, found ample scope m the designs 
foi vestibules and courts The object which the architects were 
eager to obtain was that the view fiom the gateway should com- 
prise some important detail, and com ey an imposing or, at least, 
pleasing perspective effect Particular attention was also paid to 
staircases They were generally constructed with a view to effect, 
aud had several landings with broad low steps, and had for the most 
part stone balustrades, and were covered ovei with rich vaults. 

§ 8S3 In the eighteenth century circumstances occurred, which 
were favoured by the national tendency of that epoch, and set a 
bound to any furtliei detonoiation in architectuie, though it was 
scaicely possible to sink to a lowei pitch than that which it had 
then attained These nlteied circumstances were, however, not 
powerful enough to bring about an entnely new development. 
Bational, or rather restrictive criticism, was, in accordance with the 
spurt of analysis, more suited to restrain further advance in a false 
direction than to call a new line of art into existence by means of 
creations demonstrative of gemus By the discovery of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii a veneration for antiquity was again aroused, which 
was, moreover, fostered by engravings of the best works of art that 
were preserved in museums, such as news of the temples at Prestum, 
as well as by Piranesi’s masterly views of Roman monuments, and, 
finally, by new editions of tbe writings of Vltnmus, with suitable 
explanations and illustrations. Although m other countnes than 
Italy the Roccoco style prevailed for a considerable time longer, yet 
a reaction set in in favour of tho efforts and tendencies of the six- 
teenth century The further progress of the Roccoco style was pre- 
vented, hut, on the other hand, artists were withdrawn from the 
sphere of art into the colder aud reflective regions of science. 

§ 384 Although the classical architecture of antiquity came 
thus again into repute, yet, owing to the want of thorough studies 
of the monuments themselves, the precepts of Vitruvius and the 
most celebrated architects of the sixteenth centuiy still remained in 
vogue, especially those of Vignola and Palladio The studies were 
consequently only second-hand, instead of being derived from the 
original sources The architects were imitators of imitators. It is 
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theiefoie natuial that their constructions, to which they stiove more 
than ever to impart repose and severity of style, appeared only 
spmtless and insipid Architecture seemed especially to lose in life 
and activity Although no retrogiession took place, still no progress 
was biought about , but a condition of lassitude supervened, which, 
after the excesses of the ponod which had so recently elapsed, had 
not internal strength enough to expand into a free, lenovated, and 
independent nitistic activity 
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§ SS5 In ilie pieceding divisions of tbe work the peculiarities of 
those architectural styles have bc-en described which required consi- 
deration either owing to their monumental and artistic importance, 
or to the reference they bore to and influence which they exercised 
upon the succeeding style It still remains to take notice of a 
method of building which occurs in connection with several of the 
styles which have been described, and displays the features appro- 
priate to each, but m which the material employed, namely, wood, 
lias given nse to a certain general similarity of aspect, differing in 
this respect from stone or brick. But even in buddings constructed 
of this material two varieties occur : that is to say, those framed or 
half timbered houses in which wood is employed in connection with 
brick, and those in which it forms the only constructive material, 
and no stone or bnck is introduced. To this latter class belong the 
ancient wood monuments of Xorway and the houses which occur in 
mountainous districts, of which Switzerland, and especially the 
Bernese Oberland, offers tbe most beautiful examples. Consequently 
tbe designation, Swiss houses, or Swiss cottages, is that winch is 
most generally applied to the entire class of houses which are 
peculiar in a more or less similar shape to other mountain districts, 
especially the Tyrol The Russian block or log-houses must also be 
mentioned as being constructed on a similar plan 

The wood buildings of Xorway lay claim to a certain monumental 
and historical importance, partly because they belong to the oldest 
class of buddings of tins description, and partly owing to the purpose 
foi which they were erected, namely, to serve as churches The case 
is different as regards the merit of their artistic construction and 
beauty of shape, in both of which points the standard attained 
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is not a high one, as is shown by Fr 
show traces of the 
aichitecluml stjdos 
prevalent at tho time 
of then erection, viz, 
tho Romanesque and 
Byzantine, while tho 
main fonns must be 
consulcicd as tho le- 
sult of a severe cli- 
mate The perishable 
nature of the material 
cmploj cd was also 
naturally prejudicial 
to any advanced and 
regular development 
of niclntecturnl shill 
Fiom these causes 
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View of tie Wood Church at 


the whole design assumed a pyramidal shape, whilst llio climate 
necessitated a mode of construction which is peculiar to the build- 
ings in question As a protection against its rigours tho struc- 
tures were surrounded by co\ creel passages ornamented cvtcrnally 
with those little arcades which arc a distinguishing feature of tho 
Romanesque stylo, whilst tho roofs wero ncccssniily voiy steep in 
shape on account of the heavy falls of snow’, and wore ■coveied with 
wood shingles, tiles, oi slates Tho form of construction is rather 
lough, foi tho coiners are generally formed of rude logs, whilst the 
walls between merely consist of upnght boards jointed to one 
another Churches of this description me know’ll in Noiway by 
the name of Fasemo Chinches Although tho construction is thus 
artless, yet an effort to enrich the wholo by individual details and by 
the emplojment of painted embellishments is frequently to be 
noticed This is especially effected by means of arabesque-like 
caivings on the doom ays and gables 

In the intend, columns wrought out of trunks of tiees, support 
either a bauel vault which lies over the nave of the building, and 
is constructed with boaids, or else a flat loof of the same material. 
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The capitals of these columns, -when they do not consist meiely of 
rings, aie geneially an imitation of the Romanesque cubical capital 
The chinches are usually dark, inasmuch as the only light ivhich 
they receive is from little windows let in high up m the. structure. 

Framed houses aie especially numerous in the Harz Mountains 
m Germany In the oldest specimens the ornamentation has affinity 
with the Gothic style, whilst the largei numhei show traces of the 
later Renaissance The most characteristic featuie of these build- 
ings is that the storeys aie not placed peipendicularly one above 
another, but that each overhangs the one immediately beneath it 
(Fig. CIS). This oveihanging construction gives scope for much 

Fi S CIS 



Kiviifc of ti lliij-wurk House at Hulbcretadt. 


external enrichment, and especially foi that which forms the peculiar 
ornament of these buildings, namely, the carved ot fluted brackets 
which support the walls of the stoi ey above, and the spaces between 
these brackets (Figs 619 and 620) The wall-space below these 
is not always fluted or carved, but sometimes corned with a 
more oi less ornamental outer coating of upright or sloping timbers 
(Fig 621) 
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Itivns by endeavours such as tboso just mentioned that an 
attempt was made to bring wooden buddings within the lange of 
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Detail of Fig 018 



artistic productions, and though the build- 
ings remained tasteless, still an attempt 
was made to gam enrichment by cham- 
fering the projecting ends of the beams, 
and very frequently by filling in between 
the timbers with courses of various hinds 
of stone Tins kind of architecture is 
frequently employed both m town houses 
aud public buildings, as, foi instance, in 
the Town Hall at Wemigeiode , and in a 
simple form in domestic buildings m tlie 
country 


Tlio tim'd class of timbei buddmgs 


Portion of a Boy work House 
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winch lias to he descubed is the so-called Sw i«s-Cottaga style (Fig. 
622) This class belongs exclusncly to the country in contradis- 
tinction to the town It is only quite lately that its application has 



been extended to other proposes, as for example^ (and in combina- 
tion with framed half-timbered construction) to railway-stations, &c. 







620 Swim House in the Canton of Borne, Iseltual.l 
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The external -walls of Swiss houses are, as in the case of the log- 
houses, generally formed of trunks of trees arranged horizontally and 
overlapping one another, the interstices being closed up and daubed 
over. At the present day, however, solid walls are of frequent 
occurrence, or, at any rate, the lower part of the house is frequently 
solid In the first-named mode of construction the trunks are either 
carved and left visible, or they are cased by wrought boards 

The main characteristic of those houses is the broad overhanging 
roof, which projects over both the gables and the sides, and under- 
neath which elegant galleries with caned wooden staircases are 
sheltered These galleries frequently occm one abo\e another in 
the different storejs of the building, and they sometimes run all 
round the house, though the) r are more frequently met with on 
one or two sides only Wooden steps generally lead up to these 
gallenes from the outside, when they are not high The rafters of 
these projecting roofs are left baTe, and generally carved in a curved 
shape The gables and the eaves of the roof are lined by hoarding 
carved with various ornaments, which materially tends to increase 
the picturesque effect and the elegance of the building The roof is 
not steep in its pitch, and is covered with wood, slate, or slabs of 
stone. 

Although the characteristics of this class of buildings are gene- 
rally uniform, yet shades of diffeience occur here and there. These 
deviations are perceptible m the various countries where wooden 
houses are met with, and are found even m the different cantons of 
Switzeiland It would, however, carry us too far to enter more fully" 
into these various points of difference. Fig 623 exhibits a charac- 
teristic example of one of these Swiss-cottages or chalets. 
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{$ 380 All the styles of 01101111001010 which provmlod in past 
times that have any claim to aitistio merit having been now described, 
it only romnms to make sonic allusion to the styles which e\ist in 
0111 own da}' 

The present age has no essentially characteristic architectural 
style Consequently it is only possible to mention the vanous 
efforts which have been made by different persons by some, to 
exclusively assign onb of the historic styles to our own times, by 
others, to introduce a style altogether novel 

Townids the end of the Inst century a new artistic impetus was 
aroused, which was called into existence, and favoured by the 
scientific investigation, and survey of Grecian architectural monu- 
ments, particularly that carried on by Stuart and Rcvett. An 
attempt was made to abandon tho Roccoco forms and the superfluous 
01 namentation which had hitherto been prevalent, and to return to a 
pure classical stylo of architecture. Tins effort, however, was mainly 
confined, ns has been mentioned m Section 384 , to an imitation of 
the leading architects of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such 
as Pnlladio and Vignola Simplicity of design was the mam object 
aimed at, combined with a tendency to dispense with all unnecessaiy 
embellishment This second Renaissance greatly resembled tho first, 
but with the one distinctive difference, that whereas the poetic senti- 
ment of a flourishing and picturesque age peivaded the creations of 
tho formei Renaissance period, tho second return to the antique 
was subjected to an extremely pernicious influence from the totally 
vitiated taste and dcterioiated artistic proclivities of the epoch in 
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wlucli it spiang into life Consequently, up till the first, decades of 
the present century, architectural productions fall considerably short 
of the lelative peifection and puntv of then piotofcypes 

§ 3S7 Contemporaneously with the tendency which has just 
been alluded to there arose, beginning with the second decade of 
this century, a levived attention to the artistic piodnctions of the 
Romanesque period, which had hitherto met with hut little con- 
sideration This soon surpassed due limits. An effort to attain 
univeisality was, howevei, perceptible, and an cndeaiour to nppro- 
pnate and benefit by the results of ait in all ages and amidst all 
laces of man It is this univci-ahty which mainly conduces to 
depuve the architecture of the present century of a definite and 
distmtive tendency, for all the structures of antiquity, of the 
Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance, arc alike 'considered worthy of 
mutation, without any consideration being paid to their original 
signification or intention 

§ 38S It was only m the second quartei of tlic present century 
that piogiess towards a more genial and at the same time more intel- 
ligent application and treatment of classical architecture became 
perceptible This was biouglit about by a course of study of the, 
architecture of formei ages, as well as by the publication of numerous 
and valuable works beaung on tbo subject In this phase the 
buildings carried out in France and Germany are the only ones 1 
which can he considered important as examples In England, 
Giecian models became the great objects of imitation, but the 
productions are for the most paTt unsuitable and tasteless, and also 
display a false appieciation of the spirit of Giecian architecture 
The Roccoco style of the Italian Renaissance is that which is now 
generally preferred by English architects, a fact which may be 
' tnbuted to defective artistic training, combined with the tendency 
,.,’f the national taste 

artistic progiess w’as perceptible m Italy during nearly 
he half of the present century, although she is the country 
essed the resuscitation of modem ait Little that was 
jitgmal was pioduced the creations of Palladio sericd as 
• fae tame imitation in public buildmgs, as the Roman palace- 
aiclntectuie did for private 
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Where the Roman palncc-nrchitcoturo servos as the model for 
numerous buildings of modem times, its treatment, without being 
original or imaginative, is more lntoiesting than foimeily, and, as a 
lulo, correct In the lnttei respect they may bo favourably con- 
trasted with many civil buildings 111 Gennnny 

If IhoolTcctisnolso imposing as was that of Roman palaces of tho 
fifteenth and sixteenth centimes, tho cause lies chiefly in the smallci 
dimensions of tho buildings lequired by the circumstances of modem 
life , mid it is worth notice thnt 111 tho absence if so imposing an 
effect of si/c mid proportion, it is ncccssmj’, if tho facade is to please 
and mloicst, to onricli and cnlnen it with hculptuie, which, howevei, 
in no way implies that tho building should be overdone with bucli 
decoration ns is too often to he seen in Germany. In tho modern 
buildings of Italy tho influence of tho older ones standing m tho 
same iieighbouiliood is Rateable 

5 } 390 In France and Gei ninny the influence of the schools 
liecmno very considerable, and within the last ten yenrs linB given 
use to several difierent mid coexistent subdivisions of tho art 

The French school of Durand was tho most general and widely 
extended of these It ondeavouicd to lead mcbitcctme back again to 
tho Italian Renaissance, and the study of ancient Roman monuments, 
which weic employed as models, was its foundation A ceitmn 
rational treatment is pecuhm to this school its tendencyis lathe: to 
work out new designs and to form systems than to piomote tho 
expression of the imagination mid aisthetio concoptions 

Classical architecture was diffused in Gounany in a more paitial 
way and with a deficiency of spmt by the school of "Wcmlnennci 
Tho method of this school consisted in liidisciimniately introducing 
eolumnni porticos, and especially 111 foicibly combining modern mclu- 
toctuml requirements with the templo forms of antiquity, aftei tho 
mumoi of Palladio, with this difference, however, that in the Italian 
productions of this description a ceitam skill was associated with 
taste and a feeling foi fine pioportious, whilst Weinbionner’s German 
school and tlioso architects who followed in lus footsteps, cannot boast 
an equal share of these meuts 

tj 391 In Franco tho principles of tho school of Durand, winch 
xxero no longoi in accoidtinco with the artistic conditions of moie 
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modern times, have giadually yielded to a less restucted acceptation 
of antique foims m the best spint of the Eenaissance Tins was 
first effectuated, m a restricted way, by the influence of the school of 
Perciei (as early as the fust quarter of the piesent century), which' 
has been presen ed up to the present day m the teaching at the mam 
architectural school of France (L’Acaddmie dcs Beau\ Arts) But 
still the mode of teaching which is earned out m that, institution foi 
the training of aiclutects is not that which cxpicsses the French 
architectuial taste of the piesent time The latter has long ago 
emancipated itself from the fetters of the school in the case of the 
most noteworthy aiclutects, and executed its host works in accord- 
ance with the spint of the Eoman Eenaissance, so that the details 
appear excellent both in conception and execution Inasmuch as 
fashion unfortunately exercises a certain influence ovei art, the pre- 
ference now exhibited for the Eoccoco taste m fmnituic, implements, 
and utensils of all kinds, draperies, &c , lias e.xtondcd to the Eoccoco 
architecture of the sixteenth centuiy, and especially so m decorative 
undertakings 

The modern architecture of Pans consequently displays on the 
one hand an application of the Eoman Eennissance of the sixteenth 
century, whilst, on the other, the native architects, such as Philibert 
Delorme and Lescot aie taken as models At the same time a, 
treatment of details has been lesorted to, which is based ratliei on the 
studyof au£'t- en *’ Etruscan art, as well as on the Pom- 

peian form system which ^w^ lts ori S lu to Grecim art This was 
mainly brought about by the inflif ence of tlle architects Laban and , 
Labrouste, the latter of whom wa> the bolder of the Libraiy of , 
St Genevibve In addition a wider was opened to the designer 
of plans than existed at the time whenrtpecedent was more stoutly 
adhered to, and more play Was consequent? given to the resources of 
modern constructive skill In this phase art a certain modera- 
tion in, ornament was aimed at and was combined with 

a studied simphcity of foims - \ 

But .this tendency is not universal in its application • on the 
contrary, the change from the puie to the laterv® enalssance > which 
was formerly seen only m individual instances, bas received a 
certain extension This is mainly owing to the key-note struck m 
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tbo Now Louvro (Fig 024), begun by Visconti, but finished by 
another architect Although it is true that the new building con- 
forms in general to tbo nrolntocturo of the Old Louvre, yet still 
an inctonso lather than a decrease is to bo perceived in the effort for 
piotuicsqno offect, m tho liconco of the Roccoco style and m an un- 
struotmal treatment of individual forms and ornamental pnits 
It may even be said that the Roccoco st\ lc of the tnno of LouisXV 
with its wonderfully curved detail-fonns, penades to a comprehen- 
ds C21 



Comer Pavilion of tlio New Louvre 


give extent tlie architecture of both public and private buildings In 
tho case of tho latter, it is not only the rich houses of the aristocracy 
m which the splendour and luxury that are pecuhai to the style 
are exhibited, they also occui pretty frequently in the ordinary 
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ground-rent houses, in consequence of fashion and taste. On the 
other hand the earlier manner "based on the best Italian Renais- 
sance examples, of which the facade of the Palais des Beaux Arts is 
an example, is now scarcely ever employ ed or, at the most, only in' 
single instances. 

Recourse has also been had to the style of Louis XHL, hat still 
only in one secondary detail This was the adoption of the combi- 
nation in exteriors of blocks of bright sand-stone with red bnefc, 
which was especially characteristic of the style of Louis AUL The 
mam walls were in this style, constructed smooth and with neatly 
fitted bricks, whilst the mouldings, the architraves of the windows, 
and the quoins were earned out in hewn-stone. Ornamentation was 
not introduced, or, a* most, very sparingly, whilst the simply con- 
structive element was predominant It is mainly to the pleasure 
afforded by a change of materials and to the fact that it was a 
resuscitation that the popularity of this generally tasteless mode of 
architecture must he attributed, as there was no pressing necessity 
to replace building-stone, which forms the customary and most easily 
procured material at Pans, by bnck. Brick, m fact, should only he 
regarded as a suecedaneum, or make-shift, where stone is wanting 
or only to he procured at a great expense. 

The Gothic and Romanesque styles are also employed for churches, 
but for churches only. But the modem Gothic churches ha France, 
as in other countries, are not to be considered as an expression of the 
architectural creation of the present day 

Future inquirers will find little in them upon which to found an 
architectural style of our present century, or even any indications of 
independent design such as lies at the root of our structural en- 
deavours in other directions. 

To return to the various styles employed in secular buildings at 
Paris, it must next he especially remarked that French buildings up 
to the very latest rime axe distinguished by high roofs, and conse- 
quently by very Inga chimneys and therefore though the other 
details of the architecture correspond with those employed in the 
buildings of other countries, yet rhe entire impression is totally 
different, and the structures form a class that is essentially 
French. 
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The Froucli town houses diftci, moieovei, essentially in ontne 
design, wlucli influences then stylo, fioin those of otlioi countries 
Tins loinark does not apply 
to those houses which nro 
calculated for one family 
only, nor to the palatial 
residences of the nobility 
and plutocracy, which tlio 
French call H6tcls Tins 
difference partly consists m 
the universal employment 
of the ground-flooi as 
shops, winch are only 
separated from the street 
hy an opening which is 
glazed over and supported 
by invisible iron girders 
The whole facade conse- 
quently appears lather to 
bo suspended m the air 
than suppoi ted architec- 
turally Over the shop 
there is, almost always an 
entresol, that is to say, ,1 
low storey between the 
ground flooi and the first 
storey The restriction to 
a certain height which tlio 
fayado may not exceed has a determinating influence on tho form 
of the topmost portion of the building, inasmuch as above this height 
tho facade is terminated by an offset which slopes bnchwnids over 
the upper storey (Fig 625) Projecting balconies are, moreover, 
usual along the whole length of tho facades, mnilang tho divisions 
into storeys When these balconies nro not met with, tlio windows 
of each storey come down to the top of the storey below, or at any 
rate nearly so, and have iron balustrades m fiont of them, this con- 
struction is partly owing to the storeys ftom then great number being 
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so low tliat without this remedy the windows would appear too small 
and badly proportioned The lowness of the storeys necessarily 
exercises apiejudicial effect on the architectural beauty of the facades ; 
so that it is difficult to impait any structural significance to the 
houses, which consequently only convey any sense of beauty through 
their details 

The striving after new forms and unusual combinations winch 
ever and again appears m Germany, but which was formerly foreign 
to the French maid, is now represented in a certain class of Parisian 
buildings by an unusual distribution of the features in the fajades, 
and by the peculiar form of individual parts and their profiles But 
still the fact must not be passed over, that m France this striving is 
based on classical studies These attempted innovations consequently, 
as a rule, only occur m the case of those buildings m which the spint 
of the Renaissance or of ancient Gieeian formB has maintained its 
influence on the architecture. 

Owing to the endeavour to obtain uniformity and to be sub- 
servient to lecogmzed rules, extravagant mixtures of style are guarded 
agamst If therefore, on the one hand, tlie productions inclined 
at one time towards stiffness and severity, or on the other hand, 
and more recently, seem ready to fall within the precincts of the 
Roccoco style, still the first sine qud non for structural expres- 
sion remains, namely, harmonious unity of style, even in those 
cases in which the style that has been chosen may appear objec- 
tionable 

The ornament generally displays good taste, except when the 
Roccoco style is resorted to The endeavour was formeily manifest 
to uuite the advantages of antique ornamentation with the best 
Renaissance style, whilst now the capricious and effect-seeking en- 
richments of the Roccoco style aie employed, but still they me in 
accordance with the style itself In the execution of the 
buildings Pans enjoys tlie great advantage that most skilful bands 
are always at command for those operations wlucb necessitate 
aitistic tieatment, as also for those which exhibit a specialty m 
any particular branch connected with building Besides this, the 
freestone of which the buildings aie constructed is very easy to work, 
so that all the architraves, mouldings, and ornaments are carved on 
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the fn$ndo itself, and tlioreforo their effect can be accurately observed 
and arranged to suit the position of the spectator 

The newest and most important building is tlm now Opera House 
nt Paris, the gvound-plan of which is shown by Fig 626, whilst 
Fig 627 presents an external view 

The competition which was 
announced for the plans for 
this building brought out at the 
tune the most eminent, artistic* 
and architectural talent of 
France, and aroused a very 
general and lively interest in 
the result inasmuch os an 
architectural chcf-cVceuvro was 
to be produced, such ns Pans 
did not possess before, and ono 
in which the nrclntectiuo of 
the present day was to make 
the utmost possible effect to 
build n thcatic, which 111 every 
respect should bo worthy of the 
metropolis of tlio woild, and 
should, thanks to tho almost 
Unlimited means nt disposal, Ground p an pf tho nc» Open House nt Tans, 
be tlio most perfect of its kind 

In one point only, however, is tho lesult to bo considered as 
attained and the expectations formed to bo realized, namely, as 
regards its scenic purpose, and the very effective magmficenco of its 
v cstibulcs, staircases, and foyers If m this respect the new build- 
ing is to be considered ns umivallcd, still the whole exterior ought 
by no means to be viewed ns the ideal of modern nrchitcctuie as 
wo should expect to see it realized A structure, it is true, has been 
icared, remarkable for richness and splendour, but destitute of that 
elevating impression and that nobihty of cxpiession which ought to 
be the first necessity in a structural edifice of tho highest lesthetic 
significance Tins shortcoming is mainly to he attributed to the 
architectural arrangement of tho facade, togethei with the treatment 
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of stylo and excess of ornamentation, winch aie mainly borrowed from 
tlio Eoccoco stylo, ns well as to the circumstance that the fiont, 
which is deprived of reposo by the most various mateuals being 
employed in the ornamental parts, is not sufficiently structurally 
connected with the sides, and so forms no perfect whole with them 
The deficiencies whioh have been pointed out aie noteworthy os 
beaung witness to the fact, that it is no good sign of the status of tho 
architecture of tho picsent day in Paris, and consequently in France, 
that foi a building of such great importance a striotei consideration 
was not paid to puro treatment of stylo and to monumental expression, 
such ns might striko the beholder’s mind by nobleness of conception 
It is, on the contrary, manifest how little all the richness of tho 
detail forms of tho Eoccoco style, and tho costly materials employod 
m the execution, avail to conceal the defects in the architectural 
composition, and lcdeem thelnckof dignityand noble harmonious effect, 
but that ratliertho heterogeneous naturo of the materials, such as stone, 
vauous hinds of marble, bronze, and gildmg disturb the impiession , 
and will piovc prejudicial to a good offect being pioduced until the now 
and glitteung parts have been toned down by time, and this sobering 
effect of exposure has in fact already begun to oxoi t its influence during 
tho short time that has elapsed since tho unveiling of tho facade 
§ 892 In Belgium tho Eomnn Eonatssance was introduced 
about tho same timo as m France but an unnustalcnblo distinction 
is visiblo between tho two styles Tho buildings in Belgium have a 
certain stamp by which they essentially differ fiom those of France , 
m fact, the wliolo style might bo designated os modem Belgian 
Tho peculiarity of tho ticatmont lies mainly m a preddoction for that 
Eenaissanco which is called tho Eoccoco style in conjunction with 
heavy and often very capncious foims of detail, designed to produce 
sti iking effects This is the case even with tho internal decorations, 
which are often very skilfully managed , but still the details aie for 
tho most part hoaviei and more robust than those that belong to 
tho best Eenaissanco style. Fig 028 shows this peculiarity, but it is 
somewhat less maiked than in many other instances 

§ 398 In Germany the school which was founded in Berlin by 
Schinkel (1781-1841) corresponds to the revival of French architectural 
activity Tho object of Schinkel was tastefully and worthily to adapt 
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classical fucliitecturo to modem requirements! and to fuse them 
harmoniously, and also to produce now cieations in. accordance with 
the Greek spirit whereas up till lus time the most considerable 
buildings in tko so-called Homan style in Germany were composed 
only of conflicting dements in a way which by no moanB corres- 
ponded with the purposes for which they were intended. 

§ 394 Simultaneously, whilst some considered the application 
of classical aichitecture as alone valuable, otheis turned back to the 
Bomnnesque style, and recommended it as the only one that was 
suitable for tlio lequncmonts of the day Speaking generally, dunng 
the lost few decades a very remarkable uncertainty and vacillation 
nro noticeable in the application of all the styles that have been 
lutlicito in use In contradistinction to Franco, where all architects 
come from ono and the same training-school, and embark on tlio 
same courso to acquire a thorough knowledge of thoir profession, 
in Germany the various aiclutectural schools lendor a uniform artistic 
education impossible, and, ns is natiunl to suppose, promote the most 
vaned views for the method of instruction and the subjeot-mntter 
taught themselves diffei, and so do the degrees of artistio knowledge 
possessed by the teachers who mfluenoo by their woids , and the Bame 
differences exist among the architects who are summoned to carry 
out the most impoitant buildings, and so to exert influence by their 
example These things determine the courso and direction of the 
whole German school 

395 Thus some considered the revival of the Bomantic school 
(and of the Byzantine school as regards details), ns the sure remedy 
for modern architecture , for they were of the opinion that the 
Bomantic school was one which had not attained its highest degree 
of perfection, and was thorefoie capable of a further development at 
the present day Others again considered this style so complete and 
suitable foi modern times that they thought that all further deve- 
lopment could ho dispensed with, and that it Ofndd fee applied ns \\ 
then existed 

, The head-quarters of this Bomautlc-J3yzantipe school ivas Munich, 
and Gartner was its principal advocate. The Grecian and Bpmnq 
architecture, which had previously beep fostered fey Bleqze, now fell 
into the background, and Gartner, by bis pupils and feis creations 
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extended the influence of Ins school oyer the south of Geimany, 
especially to Austria, but not to any extent over northern Germany , 1 
where the Berlin school was all influential 

§ 306 The Berlin school, whose founder was Solunkol, the 
architect of tho noble Berlin Theatre (Fig 629), and of the Musoum 
(Fig 630), which is noteworthy for its magnificent fa 9 ade, exhibited 
a decided inclination towards Grecian architecture, and strove to 
attain a certain punty of form, and delicacy and elegance m details, 
which wore for the most part carried out in the Grecian style 
Ho had to contend against a deficiency in building matciial Owing 
to want of building-stone, tho mouldings, and indeed all the nicln- 
tectural dotails, were unavoidably earned out in. stucco noi was 
this all, but m order to give the same more durability, they were 
made to project as little as possible Consequently this architectural 
style, with the exception of some few public buildings, seemed flat 
and wanting in power, especially in tho case of private dwelling- 
houses, and frequently presented the nppeaiance of pasteboard-work, 
m cabinet-work, rntlior than of a structural edifice Tho facility 
also which stucco afforded for enriching tho fajado, caused more 
attention to bo paid to decoration than it was entitled to, for 
ornament should always bo kept in subservience to the main and 
constructive arcliitectuial forms 

This style, which was founded by the Berlin school, assumed, 
moreover, m the hands of Sclunkel’s successors, a graceful and 
sportive rather than a massive and settled character, this was 
owing to the absence of any powerful and uniformly prominent 
leading idea Even in the masses and principal forms there was 
an endeavour to attain a pleasing and picturesque effect rather than 
any attempt to develop a character of sohd repose and dignity In 
many designs, as for instance m villas and country-houses, m which 
such an arrangement and free treatment are suitable, the intention 
lias been realised in a graceful manner 

Subsequently, however, the individual tendencies of tho archi- 
tects themselves, and partly other influences, as, foi instance, the 
instruction m the architectural schools, gave rise to many modifica- 
tions It is particularly noticeable in the dwelling-houses, which 
are foi tho most part constructed m the Renaissance style, that the 
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Hat tieatmcnt of forms which was peculiar to tho early Berlin school 
lias been superseded by a more or less vigorous one In churches 
and othoi public buildings an attempt to attain constructive expres- 
sion is recognizable, for plnstei, and everything that conveys tho 
impression of other materials and other constructions than the leal 
ones nra avoided, and brick is omployed in its natural condition, 
paitly after tho manner and in tho stylo of the Upper Italian, 
and partly after those of German modimval buildings 

Although tho list of architects who have distinguished themselves 
is a long one, yet the following may bo mentioned by name, fiom 
their works being moio locally characteristic of tho Borhn school 
Stiller, Stineh, and llitzig, to whom must bo added a number of 
younger nnd talented architects, such ns Ende and Bockmann 

Upon tho moio picturesque than aiclntoeturally symmetrical 
designs of villas, Pcrsuis c\oitcd an influence both by what he 
cnincd out, and by tho unexecuted designs wljioh lio left Schmkel 
did tho same by, among other works, the summer-houso at Char- 
lottouhof 

What still distinguishes tho Boihn school as the most prominent 
amongst German architectural schools is the visible influence which 
the study of Giecmn forms, as inculcated by Schmkel, lias exorcised 
on the elevation of taste, nnd consequently on all details, especially 
tho application of ornament In this respect Stulcr, tho architect 
of tho now museum, lias shown himself woithy of tho confidence 
placed m him, especially whoio giaco and eleganco had to he ex- 
pressed, lather than dignity Tlioso qualities aio successfully dis- 
placed by many buildings, among them the now castle at Schwerin, 
which was, it is true, begun by tho native architect, Demmler, 
somow lint after the stylo of the Chfltcau do Chnmboid of tho Early 
French Renaissance, but was finished by Stiller, with the coopera- 
tion of Stmck, so that tlio dccorativo finishing of the interior may 
bo considered ns the work of tho two last-named mcbitocts 

§ 397 In contrast to tho Borhn school is that of Munich, 
which was founded by Gartner Its influence, which was suppoitcd 
by tho renown of many edifices constructed by this architect, such 
as the Library, the University Buildings, and the Ludwigskuche, 
extended over many other parts of Germany Without being in 




OS well as his pupils’ pupils, continued m the couise of Eomantic 
treatment pointed out to them, and with few exceptions remained 
steadfast to the Romanesque stylo The foims of detail, conse- 
quently, appeal for the most part heavy and ungraceful, as compared 
with the purer feeling and moi defined taste of the Beilin school. It 
is only very lately that an endeavoui is peiceptible at Munich, as, for 
instance, m the New Maximilian Sheet, to create something new, 
and avowedly to form a new style , hut thanks to the gieat dif- 
ficulty of the attempt, and the impossibility that, in the nature of 
things, it should succeed, the chief result hitherto has been to bring 
about a uchly combined admixtuio of the elements of vanous 
styles, in which the Romanesque piedommates Harmonious con- 
struction is by no means the leading principle m these new build- 
ings, and there is no realization of that elevating effect which de- 
pends on the repose of the massive parts of a structure conjoined 
with nobility of detaiL "Whatever the merits of these most modem 
attempts may be, they are not at all to be acknowledged as the 
praiseworthy expiession of the era of a new style . 

§ 398. Almost all the new buildings in Hanovei, with the ex- 
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ception of the Lawes Theatre, which was completed at an earlier 
date, weio cousttucted under tho influence of the Munich school 
This influence was at tho commencement exercised directly, but 
■was aftci wards continued by tho teachings and productions of archi- 
tects of Hanover itself, sprung from that school. The tendency was 
for the details to become nclier and more elegant, and materials of 
vanous kinds of colours woro introducod for decorative purposes A 
piofeicnco for the Gothic stylo is, however, now perceptible both 
111 tho instruction in tho schools and in the buildings erected Tho 
former is especially to be legretted, because a one-sided professional 
education is thereby provided for the youDg student of architecture, 
and I10 is prevented fiom gaining an unrestrained conception of tho 
nliole range of architecture, whilst at the same time the cultuie of 
taste at large is prejudicially affected 

In Dresden, owing to tho method of instruction m tho technical 
schools, as well ns to the influence of tho buildings, as, for instance, 
those by Zwmger, and the new theatre by Semper (Fig G32), tho 
Renaissance) style is tho one preferred by the architects who have 
been thoio educated 

In Stuttgart the moio important aicluteets have acquired their 
ptofcssionnl education- partly in Paris, and partly by a persistent 
study of Italiau buildings Tho best of tho modem edificos con- 
structed in that city aic similarly results of tho stud}’ of the Renais- 
sance, as, for instance, tho villa erected for ibe King, when Crown- 
Prince, m the noighbouihood of Stuttgart, which is built with much 
taste and in accordance with tho spirit of tho style 

In Baden tho architects Hubsch and Eisenlohr exercised a cer- 
tnm influence both as teachers and practical artists, and their efforts 
biought the Romanesque style into vogue. They aimed, however, 
less at a strict observance of traditional forms, pioper to the stylo, 
than at an adaptation suitable to modern lequuements and con- 
structions Instead of making the stylistic and a:sthetic form of tlio 
building then study, this school distinguished itself by inscribing on 
its banner stuct utilitarianism ns its lulo, and would employ foi deco- 
rative purposes only those constructive features which were aestheti- 
cally suitable Although any attempt to give prominence to the 
constructive element cannot generally be too highly piaised, yet tho 
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Carisruhe school hns been reproached with having laid undue stress 
on this puuciple to such a point that resthetic requirements have 
been sacrificed, and with having adopted n medley of styles, with 
tlio result that sufficient prominence has not been accorded to the 
symmetrical and organic execution of buildings, both as regards 
correct and liaimonious effect m the whole, and refined taste in the 
decoratn e details. 

§ 399 Vienna, owing to the removal of the ramparts and to 
building on tlio site of tho glacis, has displayed within the last few 
years an unusual architcctuial activity Owing to then considerable 
extent tbc character of the buildings is now more definitely marked 
and more clearly recognizable tlian it w as formerly, when no particular 
school can be said to lure been distinctly piomiuent, and when even 
mdn idual splendid buildings like the Arsenal, being isolated, offered 
no scopo for the development of an architectural manner 

In this city many individual tendencies are perceptible, but the 
predominant inclination is towards the Italian Renaissance Tho 
new Opera-House, built by Van der Null and Siccardsburg, forms 
an exception to this uilc, the design and forms of which were copied 
from the Eaily French Rcmussaucc, with its narrow mouldings and 
flat elliptical arches On the other hand, the models of the thir- 
teenth and fouitcenth centuries arc chosen for churches built in tho 
Gothic style In its richest phase this is seen m tho memorial 
church (Fig G33), built by Fcrstel , and in its poorer aspect, and 
divested of all tho ornamental details necessary to produce a good 
effect, m the Lazansten Kircho (Fig G34), built by Schmidt, one of 
the most important representatives of tho Gothic styde, and at the 
same time an advocate in vvonl and deed for its reintroduction 

The dwelling-houses of the now quarter of the town are generally 
five storeys high, and externally present a palatial appearance in the 
richest style of architecture, with a largo amount of ornamentation 
The Renaissance style, with its various subdivisions, is generally em- 
ployed , whilst the French Roccoco sty le is also now and then resorted 
to In addition to the above-named architects, Hansen is also worthy 
of mention as a talented representative of the classical school 

§ 400 Besides the influence of those among the above-mentioned 
schools in Germany, which offer the most definite characteristics to 
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our notice, viz , tlie schools of Berlin and ‘Munich, individual efforts 
and independent personal studies made -whilst travelling by practical 
and famous architects have nowhere been able to effect so much as 
legards the style of modem buildings as in Germany Not .only 
the architects who have been educated without the intervention of 
the before-mentioned schools, but even those who have received 
then elementary instruction in the same, acqune their final profes- 
sional tendency after prolonged independence, and after studies from 
original architectural monuments in the places and countries where 
they were built Developed and matured attainments are therefore 
called into piny in determining whether this 01 that style is suitable 
for any proposed building, and, above all, definite and characteristic 
modes of treatment corresponding to the point of view and bent' of 
taste of each artist, have caused the buildings of one to differ from 
those of another practising a similar blanch of the ait, and the 
natural result has been that many buildings have been erected dis- 
similar m style, but corresponding, each of them, to the requirements 
of the employment to which it is destined 

§ 401 It has been shown that during the present centuiy the 
Homan, the Gieek, the Romanesque Byzantine, and the Italian 
Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have all served 
as models throughout Germany, whilst the Gothic style has also 
found hearty patrons and advocates This latter style was particu- 
larly a favourite after the wars of Napoleon, owing to the national 
impulse to give prominence, to all old-German elements and to 
introduce them into modern use Since the most important build- 
ings in Germany, especially sacred edifices, are constiucted in the 
Gothic style, and inasmuch as this style attained its highest 
degree of development in Germany, it is easily to he explained 
how it came to be designated "The German style,” and underwent 
resuscitation, when the enthusiasm for medueval German life per- 
vaded the minds of all men. But just as little as tlio gloomy spint 
of the Middle Ages corresponded to our more enlightened times,' 
just as little as the affected mutation of stiff German painters cor- 
responded to the modem phase of taste after the knowledge of better 
woiks of ait had been acquued, just so little conld the fatuous asser- 
tion of Teuto-mamacs, who maintained that the Pointed Gothic style , 
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was the most complete and most suitable for the present day, bold 
good its giotnid 

No doubt much that is praiseworthy has been effected m this 
direction, but still these examples nra only isointed instances as re- 
gards more lmpoitant edifices When tbo foims of the host models 
at hand w ere stnctly adlieied to, it is, except in individual instances, 
the foim, without tbo spirit, which nsos beforo our view , that won- 
deiful spirit winch seems to lend such a poetic bioath to the creations 
of tho Middle Ages , or, again, tho attempts have pioved failures, be- 
cause there is 110 adaptation of tho discordant aesthetic conditions of 
this style to tho economical, technical, and practical requirements 
of our ago Wien tho highly-gifted Schinkel only partHly suc- 
ceeded 111 attempts liko these, it is not to be wondeied at that less 
distinguished mchitccts, who have but enjoyed a one-sided and defi- 
cient education, should not have attained satisfactory results in tho 
endeavour to adapt this stylo to tho ovory-doy lequiroments of the 
pieseut poiiod It cannot, however, bo domed that the Gothic stylo 
is especially suitable for ohurchos of tbo Catholic ritual, and that it 
is in connection with chuiches that it can bo viewed in its most com- 
plete nud satisfactory development. But still chuiches can bo built 
not less sublime and adapted for lohgious n 01 ship in anothor style, 
as is shown by tho Komnncsquo dome-churohes and by the cupola- 
churches of the period of tho Renaissance, especially the Italian 
Ei on m tho elaborate churches of tho Jesuits, in the so-called Pig- 
tail and Ponwig style, thoro is a certain harmony with the splendour 
which tlio Cathohc ritual so readily develops 

Tho case is different with churches in Germany intended for 
Lutheran worship tho signification and employment of tho choir 
and altar is totally different, as well ns tho position of the latter 
The difference also in tho mode of conducting the service has also to 
be taken into consideration, for in tho German Protestant service the 
sermon constitutes the most important part Consequently, good 
acoustic properties and a foim favourable to them were essential 
From tins cause galleries arose, in order to have as many seats as 
possible in the vicinity of tho pulpit These gnllenos, however, form 
a feature which is extremely unsightly in a Protestant Gothic church 
and one which can with great difficulty be brought into harmony 

1 1 s 
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•with the design of any Gothic ecclesiastical building For these 
reasons it seems natural that recourse would have been had to the 
original Early Chustian Basilica, as has indeed been pioposed by 
Hubsch , either m the foim that has been preserved to us at Home 
from the first centunes of Ghnstianity, 01 as it appeared later, in the 
Romanesque style, with its system of vaulting In tho enthusiasm 
for everything Gothic, which is grounded either on the picturesque 
effect of Gothic buildings 01 on mediaeval life, it should not he for- 
gotten, that m spite of the sublime impression which is conveyed by 
the slender proportions and remarkable height of the intenors of 
Gothic cliuiches, the Gothic style rathor opposes than furthers the 
above-mentioned conditions of Protestant worship If then the con- 
struction of Gothic churches seems suitable for Catholic worship, 
it does not follow as a matter of course that that style is to he 
accepted for Protestant sacied buildings in Germany 

§ 402 Whilst treating of the subject of modern churches, it 
may not he out of place to say a few words about the style m which 
the numerous new synagogues are constructed The Moonsh stylo 
is that m which they are generally erected, but tlieie is no substan- 
tial giound for justifying this selection 

The motives for the form of a building of this description may 
be historical, religious, or constructive. Taking the historical aspect 
first into consideration, it would seem natural that the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem, described m the Bible, would be taken as 
the model for these buildings, in remembiance of the time when the 
Jews possessed an independent kingdom under their own kings. 
But the design of the old Jewish Temple was based upon a different 
ordei of tlungs, and was calculated for the religious sacrifices that 
were so intimately connected with then worship But in point of 
fact, aftei the Jewish kingdom was subjugated by the Romans, and 
the Jews themselves were led into Roman captivity and subse- 
quently scattered all ovei the world, no other principle has been 
followed in the design of their synagogues, than to adopt the preva- 
lent architectural style at the time existent m the various countries 
in which they settled. 

Thus as synagogues were built m the Middle Ages in the , 
Gothic style, as is still to be seen at Prague and elsewheie, and 
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it may naturally be taken for granted tliat the Romanesque style 
nas previously employed, ns it was for Christian Churches that is to 
say, v lien the permission to build synagogues was accorded to the 
Jows in tho state of oppression m winch they lived The case may 
also have boon analogous m the earliest Christian times, and tho 
basilica may also have been employed for Jewish worship , whilst in 
the East the Byznntino style was doubtless had recourse to till it 
was merged into tho Moorish. Naturally after this change, syna- 
gogues, like all buildings in tho East, were constructed in the Moor- 
ish stylo, which for a long timo was prevalent throughout the whole 
country This is, however, no reason that for tho synagogues of the 
Jews in tho West, who wero mixed up with the Christian population 
in political and social questions, tho Moorish stylo should be con- 
sidered appropriate , and still less does this afford grounds for tho 
pleasuro palace of tho Moorish kings of Spam, that is to soy the 
Alhambra at Grenada, being taken os the model for the interiors 
of modern synagogues, whilst externally Turkish domes and other 
Oriental and Arabic forms are introduced, so that the crescent alone 
is wanting at the summit to maik tho buildings as intended not for 
the religious ntes of tho Jows but of the Mohnmmedans 

Tlicro is thus not tho slightest historical justification for the 
Moorish style being adopted as normal foi Jewish synagogues it 
has been merely a question of paitiality and perverted taste, and 
a vague and unauthorised notion of imparting an Oriental aspect to 
tho buildings, the Moorish stylo is as inconsistent with the purpose 
of the building on religious grounds ns it is on historical. The chief 
endeavour m Jewish ns m Christian worship is that, over and above 
the observances necessitated by worship itself, the very fact of enter- 
ing and staying m the sacred edifice should have a solemn and 
elevating effect on the mind This end is not attained by Moorish 
buildings in tho same degree os it is by other more completely 
dei eloped styles, such as the Classical and Mediaeval This desired 
impression must bo brought about by architectural form, and cannot 
he satisfactorily conveyed by the mere splendour of gilding or colour- 
ing which marks the Moorish style But no furthei proof is required 
-to show that no preference should be accorded to this style on con- 
structive grounds, inasmuch as it is itself deficient m any real 
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constructive clement, just as it is wanting in stylic signification when 
compared with the Classical as well as with the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles 

§ 403 Beside the prevalent schools of German architecture 
which have already been alluded to, various isolated tendencies 
of the most heterogeneous description are perceptible m different 
parts of Germany. This partly arises from the division of Germauy 
into man}* different states, though late political events seem on the 
other hand to tend towards centralization The consequence is that 
modem German buildings frequently exhibit examples of the most 
varied styles in close juxtaposition, ns well as an ignorance of then- 
different meanings and objects, in the same way as exotic and indi- 
genous plants are often tended and reared in close proximity to one 
another in a conservatory fiom curiosity and fancy. 

However much opinion may differ as regards the most suitable 
style for modem buildings, stdl a comprehension and an harmonious 
execution of the style selected is alwaj s attainable. Unfortunately in 
Germany there are numerous modem buildings which exhibit every 
possible form intermingled m the most incongruous manner, partly be- 
cause the wished-for variety wns in this w ay most easily attained, but 
principally fiom ignorance of the characteristics peculiar to each style. 
It also arises because, owing to a deficient or peibaps totally neglected 
training, architects have no {esthetic perception of the discordant result 
of arbitrary admixture of styles, and are themselves unaware whether 
architectural forms are introduced in an unsuitable position or m an 
abnormal manner These evils are the most clearly perceptible in 
cases when the artistic element is subordinate to the bureaucratic , 
when the rank which a person holds in the official hierarchy is sup- 
posed to determine his artistic capabilities ; so that often those who 
attain a high position through pliability of character or through 
mtei est, or who possess a certain plausible knowledge of depart-, 
mental routine, are also entrusted with the construction of the most 
important architectural undertakiugs So little w as the necessity of 
the artistic element in architects appreciated during the period . 
which followed the wars of the first Napoleon, that architectural 
plans, both important and unimportant, were generally banded over 
to mihtaiy personages. It is not difficult to understand that the 
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cause of architecture and the progicss of ait -was but little benefited 
by the works and designs of these worthy warriors 1 The only good 
which they effected was to display a hideous example for the stu- 
dents of a future ago as to the pitch of degradation which must neces- 
sarily bo attained when all knowledge of the essentials of architec- 
ture is wanting, and when all artistic training is consideied super- 
fluous Even in the case of many architects of the present day 
much still remains to be desired m tlioir efforts to produce some- 
thing novel they borrow somo detail or feature of a style, especially 
the Romanesque, which they mtrodneo in an inappropnate manner 
or in an unsuitable position, thinking m this way to exhibit to then 
fellow townsmen, who have novel Been more of the aitistic world 
than is contained by the piccincts of thou native town, something 
that may piove startling bj its boldness and its novelty 

§ 404 In England, as in Germany, architectural activity has 
assumed various phases in modern times With few exceptions, the 
numerous newly-constructed churches are built m the Gothic style 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, whilst public seculai 
buildings, for which a certain simplicity is appropriate, such as school 
and university buildings, asylums, &c , as well as large country-houses, 
are either constructed in the Foiutcd or in the Late Gothic, or so- 
called Peipendicular or Tudor style, with fiat-arched, curved, or even 
horizontal heads to the openings Other public buildings, as, for 
instance, the Houses of Parliament (Fig 635), which is the most 
important modern building in London, me earned out in tins style 
The Renaissance style has recontly been frequently employed, espe- 
cially for dwelling-houses 

The buildings which have been constructed m these various 
styles differ essentially from those which have been earned out in 
the same Styles m other countries In churches and other buildings 
erected m the Gothic stylo tins difference mainly consists m deficiency 
of strongly marked architectural keeping, for both mam and subordi- 
nate features are generally irregular In most cases the whole gioup 
is highly unsymmetneal, and the tower is at one comer, by which a 
picturesque effect is aimed at (Fig 636) The material and the 
mode of construction are generally left visible, and it is endeavoured 
to utilize them as ornament , and this not only externally but also in 
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the interior, uhere the beams and rafters of the foof are often left 
quite bare, they are even thus exposed where their appearance is not 
in keeping with the destination of the buildings. 

ft? Ms 



View of tlic Kerr Houses of Parliament, London, from the Hirer.. 


The buildings executed in the Renaissance style are for the most 
part distinguished from those of other countnes by the heaviness of 
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the architectural features, and by a chaiacter which is Baroque rather 
than pure and noble The above-mentioned treatment of details give3 

Fig OSG 



Memorial Church in Scotland. 


■a stamp to English buildings by which they are easily distinguished 
from those of France and Germany This occurs perhaps in the 
most striking way in the cose of somewhat earlier buildings, windy 
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teem -with copies of Grecian temple porticoes introduced on every 
possible occasion, without any organic connection with the other 
parts of the building. It was especially during the first quarter of 
the present century that columnar porticoes were generally considered 
as the one essential element in all good architecture; an element 
which had to be retained under all circumstances, without reflection 
as to whether the purpose and distribution of the building bannon- 
lzed in any degree with its introduction. In the vicinity of these 
colnmnar porticoes, which were accurately copied from Grecian 
models, everything which it was essential should be of modern design 
displayed either a tasteless and often a singularly Koccoco form pre- 
judicial of course to the entire efiect, or an incongruous conglome- 
ration of various Grecian buildings into one modem edifice. 

It may be mentioned, as a proof of the improvement on the 
architectural taste that prevailed during the first quarter of the 
centuiy, that a due recognition of Grecian architecture and of its pre- 
eminent beauty aud Eublimity, no longer prevented a recognition of 
the truth that an artistic design growing out of the real require- 
ments of the building itself is to be preferred to the most magnificent 
portico, when the latter is not m harmony with the purpose and plan 
of the edifice. It cannot, however, be denied that in cases where a 
columnar portico can he introduced under these conditions, it is a 
most powerful agent in producing a noble and sublime impression ; 
it is also self-evident that the abandonment of such a feature does 
not prove that it is impossible nobly to design the architecture of an 
entire budding in the Greek style. 

§ 405 It will not be inappropriate, with a view to gaining a 
complete comprehension of modem English architecture, to describe - 
an English dwelling-house, which is different in its internal amuse- 
ment from those which prevail on the Continent, and in consequence 
of this difference acquires a different external character. "Whilst in 
other countries the most varied forms of town residences occur, they 
are built in England, and especially m London, in accordance with one 
general and definite plan. It is only in large palatial residences and 
m country-houses that any deviation from the usual system is per- ■ 
ceptibla The main principle of the arrangement is that as a rule 
each house is occupied by one family only. On tbe ground-floor is 
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tlie entrance-hall, on to winch the dining-room opens, os well as apar- 
lour or breakfast-room , the first floor consists of the receptron or dmw- 
lng-rooms, either one or more m number, whilst the second floor, and m 
laigo houses the third, forms bedrooms and nursenes The kitchen 
scullery, and pantiy are generally m a basement, and receive lH.t 
and ventilation by means of an area on the same level as themselves 
which opens on to the street and is covered by an iron grating which 
lepaiates rt from the pavement The depth of the houses is con- 
Fig 637 
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siderably greatei than the fiont, vbicli comprises two, three, or even 
font windows, according to the pretensions of the building 

The country-houses also have something essentially English in 
their construction The main point of similarity consists in the fact 
that they almost unexceptional!}’ exhibit a studied irregularity of 
shape and a mediaeval appearance No attention is paid to sym- 
metrical arrangement, and the rooms are distributed either as most 
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calculated to insure comfort, or according to the fanciful pleasure ol 
the occupant (see Fig G37) Tire ptetmesque element is umrersally 
prevalent, not only m the great seats of the aristocracy, hut oven in 
the cottages of the peasants These cottages are frequently erected 
without any pretensions to any architectural style, with thatched 
roofs, &o. On the other band large country seats are usually either 
mediteval castles an the Tudor Peipendiculnr etyle (Fig G38), or else 
display that heavy Renaissance style which is peculiar to England, 
and called the Elizabethan, sometimes with an admixture of the 
Tudor style In some instances they follow' that development oi 
Italian Renaissance known in England as Palladmn 

It must he remarked that this predilection for picturesque effect 


% 0S8. 
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and unrestrained anangement of plan and external appearance to 
meei the requirements of the case, is not confined to dwelling-houses, 
ut extends to buildings of the most varied descriptions, and is 
nsu y accompanied by great simplicity in design, and the material 
n construction employed aie turned to account as decorative features. 
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§ 40G, In tho foregoing paragraphs the modern architecture of 
Germany, France, and England has been described, inasmuch as in 
those countries definite phases 01 schools can bo selected for desonp 
tion, whereas othci countries, with unimportant exceptions, follow 
the architectural lead of the three above mentioned Thus the Scan- 
dinavian countucs can bo for the most part comprised in the German 
schools of Berlin and Munich, though here and there a French 
influonco may bo perceptible, owing to the residence of individual 
architects in Pans No definite independent character is displayed 
m tho vauous public aichitectural undertakings, whilst, to judge 
from Copenhagen, pnvato buildings liavo no claim to any paiticnlar 
stylo, or to any mont for originality 

In Spam and Sclavonic countries, with tho exception of tho 
Austrian Sclavonic, tho French school may bo said to bo prevalent, 
and indeed tins statement may bo said to extend, os regards a largo 
proportion, to all buildings winch are erected in tho Turkish Empire 
by Europeans, or oven under tho guidance of thoir influonco with 
duo regard to tho local Oriental taste, though in Sclavonic countries 
tho Busso-Byzantmo stylo is employed for churches, and the Moorish 
remains prevalent in Turkey and throughout tho entire East On 
tho other hand, the English method of treatment is followed m 
North America and the various territories Which aro under the sway 
01 influence of Great Butnin, ns, for mstance, in the East Indies and 
Australia, whilst in South America Spanish and French influences 
are moro powerful 

§ 407 Tho picsont opportunity must he taken of alluding to 
an endeavour, which has lately been widely extended in Germany, 
to create an eutnoly now and national style All considerations 
in tins direction must necessarily treat of the impracticability of such 
a scliemo (for no different result is possible), rather than of its reali- 
sation Tho lustoiy of niclutecturo teaches us that the different 
styles, corresponding with tho intellectual and artistic status of various 
nationalities, liavo been gradually formed and developed from one 
germ by local, climatic, and religious influences, that a style has 
never and nowhere been elaborated by tho mere will of any singlo 
individual, and that the expansion and highest development of any 
given style always corresponds to the intellectual tendency and the 
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status of civilisation of any given nation, as well as to the {esthetic 
perception of the epoch The mam forms of the various styles' are 
based upon and influenced by the nature of the building to be 
erected, as well as by the particulars of then constiuction and by the 
material employed, whilst the feeling so prevalent among men that 
w’hat is must he, also e\cicise3 its power where all future efforts arc 
so vague and indefinite. 

If, however, a new stylo is really to ho discovered, an acquaint- 
ance with the various styles which ha\ e been received from antiquity 
is prejudicial ratbor than advantageous, since the necessaiy impar- 
tiality of ideas is almost impossible, inasmuch as the influence of 
study and the knowledge of preexistent foims must inevitably, 
although peibaps undcsignodly, influence new creations and ideas — 
the elements of new formations must necessarily be based on remi- 
niscences of those already existent 

The question here suggests itself, whether, amid oni contradictory 
efforts in the architecture of the dnj’, the germ is not deficient which 
should eventually ripen to good fruit Before fruit can he obtained, 
the graft must give evidence of life and fruitfulness ! 

When the more enhghteued traffic and interchange in intellectual 
and material objects, and the obliteration and disappearance of national 
points of difference thereby effected are taken into consideration, it is 
impossible now-a-days to speak of a style as distinctively national If 
we were able to discover a style m accordance with the spint of the 
age, that is to say, one which would he suitable for our requirements, 
our habits, our method of viewing various questions, and our artistic 
status, then this style being universally applicable, and consequently, 
the expression of our age, would not he exclusively German, French, , 
English, &c, hut vnuersal, and only subject to modification in tko 
manner in which it was understood by various architects, and owing 
to local influences and the extent to which the same were brought 
into play The discoveiy of such a style, bow'ever, cannot he regarded 
as probable, and m any attempt to find it the impress of various 
nationalities would declare itself A unanimous effort in the right 
direction would, it is true, further the development and progress of 
architecture , and a knowledge of this fact is already gaining ground 
m Germany. 
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§ 408 The only possible method of obtaining a now style in 
accordance with our {esthetic views and constructive means is at the 
samo time that which oven without theso considerations must 
necessarily bo followed, if that significance is to bo attached to 
architecture to which it rightly lays claim, namely, that the con- 
structive elements are to bo adhered to and brought into prominonce, 
and that they, in conjunction with the forms necessitated by the 
object of the building, are to bo accoptod as tlio foundation of 
aesthetic development and of the foim that will ho assumed both by 
details and by tlio building as a ivliole Consequently truth of 
stylo must before nil elso bo aimed at, so that it may become the real 
expression of tlio pmposc, and of the means which aro intended to be 
used in its accomplishment This should not, however, bo brought 
about ludely, nud the artistic talent of tho architect will bo dis- 
played on Ibis very point by tlio shill and cultivated taste with 
which ho may bo able to olaborate original ideas, realized by beautiful 
forms, from such a treatment of tlio constructive elements Naturally 
there are reefs to bo avoided, on which many have already suffered 
slnpwiock, such as want of harmony, which can easily occur 
through various materials being employed in conjunction, as, for 
instance, in constiuctions of stono and iron, especially when the 
unplastic nntuie of the latter is taken into consideration, and many 
others of tlio same sort 

§ 409 If, therefore, w o wish for an ai chitectural style m ac- 
cordance with our ago, both tlio purposo and internal truth must he 
predominant, and at tho samo time eveiytlnng that savours of 
pretence and unreality must be avoided that is to say all forms 
which represent something which they really are not, and express in- 
tentions which aio not existent The forms must be characteristic 
of tho aim and object of the building An icsthetic reciprocal rela- 
tion of tlio spaces of tlie interior and the forms of the exteiior, of 
the means employed and tho results thereby produced, should be 
visibly prominent everywhere and pervade the whole structure. 
This must throughout take placo in a complete and harmonious 
way, if mi msthetically cultivated tosto is to bo satisfied with the 
result 

A fiuthcr contribution towards a pleasing effect is offered by 
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many modes of decoration, which though they are not necessitated 
by the construction, yet are founded upon and assisted by it, and 
can be brought into conformity with it , and when these embellish- 
ments aie introduced in the proper place and in a suitable way, more 
or less richness and elegance are not prohibited Without excess of 
expenditure, and making use of these means, the architect who 
undertakes the task of constructing a building thoroughly in accord- 
ance with these principles and with its natural elements, will attain 
his object in a pleasing manner, if he be gifted with a happy appre- 
ciation of beautiful pioportions, which are often alone sufficient to 
bestow a noble expression on a building 

§ 410 Very successful attempts of this sort have been made in 
the treatment of a class of buildings which belongs essentially to 
quite modem times, namely, railway-buildings ; here fortunately 
neither antiquity nor the Middle Ages offer any possible prototype, 
Buddings of this class which aie strictly conformed to the purpose 
for which they are intended, and to the materials of which they 
are constructed, are the most worthy of praise, and m many 
instances edifices have been erected that are not only commodious 
and practical, hut also pleasing in appearance. It is to he regretted 
that a conformity with architectural truth and constructive purpose 
does not always please the public, who praise, what strikes the uncul- 
tivated eye as stately and magnificent, whilst really it is incongruous 
and discordant The introduction of Grecian and Roman temple 
forms in the fronts of railway-stations may be mentioned as an ex- 
ample of this incongruity, and buildings like the railway-station at 
Brunswick receive more praise than structures whose style is infinitely 
more m accordance with the puipose for which they are intended 
§ 411 In order to complete our subdivision on the aicbitecture 
of the present day, it should, moreover, be mentioned that by the 
employment of iron a new constructive material has been introduced 
into architecture, and one that is destined to piove an important 
element in the deteimmation of the form of many buddings Several 
new kinds of buildings even have been called into existence by 
its application, such as glass palaces, suspension and tubular 
bridges, etc. 

Iron has also especially exercised a great influence on railway arebi- 
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tecture through the construction, of large terminal station roofs 
of this material with wide spans, and the metal is employed 
not only for the loofing, which is left visible, but also foi supports 
Iron is also much used for market-halls, as, foi instance, m the IlaUee 
Centi ales, at Pans, which are to be considered as the best of all such 
constructions both as regards then e\tent and their architectural 
value But a harmonious combination of the slender forms of iron 
until stone offers great difficulties in monumental buildings, and 
previous periods and styles present nothing analogous , therefore 
these now means of construction which have been acquired by the 
employment of iron will scarcely be used in the architecture of 
buildings m which a monumental significance is intended to prove a 
prominent featuie, as for instance m churches, without running the 
risk of marring or destroying the effect altogether 
It consequently cannot be expected that this new means of con- 
struction will develop a new universal style of our age, admirably 
suited though it may be for certain kinds of buildings This does 
not entirely exclude an employment of iron in constructive parts 
under artistic treatment, m fact it can be suitably introduced either 
alone or in combination with somo other material, both resthetically 
and in accordance with style. A proof that this at least is piacticable 
in the case of interiors is shown by the largo hall of the Library of 
Ste Genevieve, and by tbe now reading-room of the Imperial 
Library in the Rue de Richelieu, which were both constructed by 
Renn Lahiouste on the above-mentioned principle 

But perhaps the most effective and suitable employment of iron 
Is shown in connection with glass, as has been exemplified m the 
temporary buildings foi exhibitions, foi which tbe Great Exhibition 
in London, m the year 1851, furnished the model which has so often 
beeu followed subsequently This building was afterwords removed to 
Sydenham, and is now known as tbe Crystal Palace In this struc- 
ture the walls as well ns the vaulted roof consist of glass inserted 
between iron girders, after the pattern of large consen atones and 
winter-gardens, especially of that in the Champs filysees at Pans, 
which is no longer m existence Although this building (fig 039) 
scarcely seems like an architectural construction, hut appears to form 
a peculiar specialty, still an impression is produced, winch is 
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hitherto unparalleled by its transparent termination m all direc- 
tions, and by its dimensions, which have never been before 
attained in enclosed spaces The distinguishing height of the 
mam body of the building, winch is divided into several naves 
and galleries, and of the loftiei tiansept, which is 174 English 
feet high, is too considerable to recall tho conservatoiy, winch 
first suggested the idea to Pa\ton of constructing such a building 
on a large scale for the Gieat Exhibition The visible stability 
of tho system of construction gives a certain feebng of secunty 
as a counterpoise to the astonishment which the enormous size 
cicates On _ the othci hand it is not to be denied that artistic 
execution in. the forms of the constructive parts is wanting, though 
many difficulties would poi baps have had to bo overcome to attain 
this without the stnictiuc Buffering as regards solidity These con- 
structive elements, moreover, are not used as leading to further 
(esthetic development, so that a real artistic value can only bo 
attributed to tbe novel nnpiession of the whole, which is pioduced 
by the large dimensions and tianspareut walls 

§ 412. After the detailed description of architectural styles 
winch has now been given, it may not be amiss to add tho 
following table of styles, which is to a certain extent tho r&umd of 
the whole The author has already published it m tho Cotta 
Goiman Quarterly foi 1854, and cndeavouied there to characterize 
tho styles with which we are acquainted by individual attributes, with 
a new to assure an easy compiehension and comparison of the same. 

I Old Indian Style —Childlike helplessness Pretentious mode 
of expression combined with mythical freedom of imagination. 

II Egyptian Style —Solemn earnestness and imposing aspect, 

III Grecian Style —Nobility of expression and of tho whole 


effect. Stately calm 

IV Roman Style —Manly vigoui in form and conception. 

V Chinese Style — Punchinello 

VI Early CW.au Basilica Style -Expression of independence 
with the struggle for freedom from foreign influences 

VU The Romanesque Style-An exprcss.on of nrdancho^ but 
at the same time combined with geniality m sacied and pnxa 
buildings, and gnmuess m castle and Btrongliol b, K ^ a 
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Yin Moorish Style — Free-rent to over-wrought fancy, and eccen- 
tric tone m conjunction with spectacular display The spirit of 
chivalry permeates the whole 

IX. The Pointed or Gothic Style — The expression of inward 
faith till it attains exaggerated enthusiasm, ever pointing heaven- 
waids 

X. English Late-Gothic (Tudor) Style. — Gives the notion of 
piactical w orldly-wisdom and self-ieliance, and pursues it own course 
when allied to what is incongruous 

XL Benaissance Stjle — 

Commencement Delight at meeting again after a long separation — < 
Approaches 

Middle Appreciation and influence of new lelations, established 
«.fter a long interruption 

End Feeling of uneasiness , efforts to attain freedom. 

Xn Baioque Style. — Freedom when attained misused to excess. 
Af tern aids the following phases occur — 

I st Phase Stagnation — Physical and moral exhaustion — Sleep 
2nd Phase Transition to waking and rousing, owing to various in- 
fluencing forces and visions of the past 
3rd Phase Beginning of the piesent century lethargic and mean 
mgless wanderings, clinging now to this, now that prominent 
object. 

■4th Phase • The present day — Fully bnsk and aw akc, hut still under 
control. — Efforts to find the right path, at one time appioachmg, 
at another depaitmg from the smooth track, because the goal still 
appeals indistinct and assumes various aspects 
§ 413 The relations between artists and the w orld at large ttTC 
Reciprocal , art is neither formed noi developed by one of them alone 
The endeavours of the artist can only he effective when they corre- 
spond to the spiritual and intellectual feelings of the people. Artists 
are only able to raise art to its highest pitch when an appreciation ot 
and a desire for artistic productions have become universal, and 
are conjoined with a general peiception of what is good and' 
beautiful m art After this level has been attained, the criticism of 
the people at large who ha*n been trained and rendered intelligent 
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judges by good woiks oi ait, reacts on the artist 
attain a higher stage of development 

It therefore seems necessity, if the efforts of aicktects are to 
attain the wished-foi results, that the principles to be followed should 
he known to non-professional persons, and especially to nil educated 
people, who exeicise any influence over public opinion, and, lastly, 
to those engaged in industrial pui suits, who by their works std called 
upon to second and facilitate these efforts on the part of the 
architect 

It is hoped that this book will in some degree contribute to bnng 
about this happy lesult, by helping to arouse a feeling for, and a 
general interest in, arclntectuie as an art and in its works, and by 
explaining much that renders it difficult to discriminate between 
the good and the bad Much would be gamed by the whole com- 
munity beyond the satisfaction which persons of culture cannot but 
feel, in cuticnlly distinguishing various styles, and estimating the 
value of each. 
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form of, 232—231 
OircuB Maximus, 140 
„ the Homan, 135, 139, 140 
Cloaca Maxima, Home, 103 
Cloister nt Ascliaffonbu^g, 251 
„ Home, 256 

„ Zurrclt, 284 

Cloth hall, Brunswick, 481 
Clustered picre, 300, 302. 

Cologno cathedral, 300 — 317, 355 

ground plan of, 309 
intended west front of, 350 
main entranco of, 312 
naio of, 808 
section of, 800 
Colossal statues in Egyptian temples, 28, 29 
Colosseum, the, 138, 139 
Coloured -windows, 322 
Column from temple of Neptuno, Pres turn, 
Done, 73 

Column base, tho Grecian, 65 
Column ordor, tho Corinthian, 04, 81, 82 
,, tho Done, 64, 73, 74, 75 
, , In Grecian temple architecture, 

the, 64 

,, tho Ionic, 64, 70—80 

Columns, Anglo Norman Romanesque, 274 
Assyrian, 44, 45 
ConnthiAn, 82 
Done, 73 

in Egyptian temples, 25, 27 
Etruscan, 105 
Grccinn, 60 

„ space between, 70 
in front of Grecian temples, nnmbor 


of, 70 
„ Ionic, 76 

,, Later Romanesque, 236, 245, 246 
,, Persian, 51 

,, Roman, base of, 114 

,, in Roman architecture, use of, 111 
„ Homan Doric, 115 

„ twisted, 257 

Confucius, tomplo of, Shanghai, entrance 
gate of, £5 


Cornices, Conntlimn, 84 

„ Done, 75 

1 , Egyptian, 23 
„ Ionic, SI 

„ Roman, 125, 126 

Coibels, 24S 

Cordova, Arabian buildings at, 207 
Court of tho Lions, Alhambra, 210 
Cross vaulting, in tho pointed Btjle, employ 
ment of, 297, 298 
Crystal palace, Sydenham, 497 

tt „ ground plan of, 49S 

Cuneiform writing, 38 
Cyclopean nails, 68 
Cyrus, tomb of, 49 


D 

Docontivc details (Rococo) of tho time of 
Louis XIV, 446 
,, ,, „ of the timo of 

Locus XV , 447 
DeUu, brilliant period of architecture in, 221 
„ old, ruins of, 222 
Della Salute church, Vonice, 391 
Dipteral temples, 69 
Doges’ palace, Venice, 368 
Domes, Arabian, 205 
„ in Russo Byzantine architecture, 195, 
196 

Doorway of monastery at Hoilbronn, 239 
Doorways in Later Romanesque architecture, 
288, 239 

Done style, introduction of, 60 
Dresden school, modem 
,, theatre, 478 

Duelling houso, Roman, distribution of a, 

, ,, mtonor decoration 

” of a, 150, 1G0 

„ „ „ plan of a, 148 

Dwelling houses, Lnter Romanesquo, 250 
fl „ Roman, 145 — 154 


E 

Effect produced by Gothic extenora, 339 
„ interiors, 319 
Egyptian architecture, colouring m, 20 

w . duration of culture m, 

” ' 16 

() matenals used 10 , 27 

” art, brilliant pen oil of, 16 
palneo at Karnak, 36, 36 
SUora, tcmplo of, 2 
English country house, plan of, 491 
,, houses, modem, 491 
” Pointed style, the, 347—358 

, town dwolbng houses, modern, Ml 

Entablature, Done, construction of, 37 
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Entablature, Done, painted, 94 
,, Grecian, 00 

„ Roman, 112 — 114 

Ereclitheinm, the, G2 
Eton college, 353 
Etmscan architecture, 102 — 107. 

„ gate at Perugia, 103 
„ aialls, remains of, 102 

F 

Facade at Pans, stylo of Loius XV , 440 
Farncso palace, Dome, 397, 398 
Fascine churches, 453 
Flamboyant style, the, 337, 33S 
Floro pavilion, Louvre, beforo reconstruction, 
422 

Florcnco cathcdril, part of fagado of, 363 
Fly uig buttresses, Pointed style, 305. 

Forum, the, 127 
,, at Pompeii, plan of, 128 
,, of Trajan, 12S 
Fountains, Roman, 144 
Framed houses, 454 
Freiburg cathedral, fagado of, 315. 

Fret patterns, 89 
Frieze, Done, 74 
„ Ionic, 80 

,, ornament (Roman) from the temple 
of Nero, 124 
„ Roman, 127 
, , w orh, Pointed sty lo, 295. 

a 

Gcncralifo, the, 208 

Genoeso palaces, 406, 407 

German pointed style, the, 288, 280 

,, Romanesquo conventual buildings, 

picturcsqucncss of, 2S3 
» Romanesque stylo in Saxony, dc 

aelopmentof, 277 
Giralda, the, 207 
Giraud palace, Rome, 395 
Gothic house at Grcifsunld, 325 
„ ornamentation, 310—322, 331 

ii ,» English, 350 

„ spires, English, 351, 352 
„ towers, English, 351, 352 
Granada, Arabian buildings at, 207. 

Grecian art, corruption of, 63 
Gnmam palace, Venice, 885 
Guadagni palnco, Florence, 3 SI. 

Guilloche patterns, 90 
Gymnasia, Grecian, 08 

n 

Half colnmns, Roman, 114 
Hall of Judgment, Alhambra, 211 
Hcidclbcig castle, building^ of Henry tho 
Wise in, part of fayado of, 420 


Heidelberg castle, Otto Heinrich buildings 
in, part of fa fade of, 429 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 30 

,, ,, signs used m, 31 

„ as mural decorations, 30 

Hindoo religious architecture, 1, 2 
Houses of Parliament, London, 4S7, 4SS 


I 

India, rock ‘temples of, 6 

Inigo Jones, buildings erected by, 434. 

IntcTcolnmniation, 70 

Inuilulcs, Paris, thci 425 

Ionic style, introduction of, 60. 

Iron buildings, modern, 406 
Iron and glass buildings, 496 

J 

Jesuit stylo (Rococo), the, 142, 448 
Jewish tombs rcmaius of, 4S 
Jumna mosque, Delhi, fayado of, 22 4 


K 

Hannon, cave temples at, 2. 

Kuril, cavc-tcmplca at, 2 
Ky las at Ellora, 4 

L 

Later Romanesquo (tho term), explanation of, 
231 

„ st\lc, elements of, 231. 

„ „ in France, peculiar! 

tics of, 266 

Lichfield cathedral, fayado of, 352. 

Louvre, port of inner facade of, 41 S 
„ section of inner fnyado of, 417 
,, (now) corner l> i\ilion of, 463 


Til 

Mahometan architecture, ttnivorsal charac 
tcnstics of, 227 

„ structures of tho 14th century m 
India, general form of, 222 
Maksura (peat of tho caliph), 200 
Mortmnvillo, chateau of, 344 
Mausoleum of Augustus, Romo, 183. 

,, of Hadrian, Romo, 133 

,, at Halicarnassus, 96 

, , of Ibralum Add Shah, India, 223 

,, of Mahomed Shah, India, 223 
Mausoleums in India, 223 
Memphis, sopulchrosof Egyptian kings at, 17 
Mesopotamian art, influence of, 00 
Mbnr, cave temples at, 2. 
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Michel Angelo Buonnrotti, epoch of, 309 
Mikrab (hull of pmyor), the, 200 
Milan cathedral, 3G5 

„ interior of, 3GG 

Mimbnr (pulpit), tho, 200 
Minaret nt Cairo, 210 
Minarets, 200, 210 
Modem Capital at Home, 400 
Monoptoral temples, 09 
Monreala cathedral, 205 
Monument to Lysicmtcs, Athens, 96, 97 
Mosaic ornamentation, Sicilian Norman, 264 
Masquo of Am mu, Cairo, 215 

,, of Ibit Totilouu, Cairo, ground plan 
of, 201 

„ ft „ section of, 201 

,, Melik el Hassan, Cairo, 215 
Mosques, 200 — 202, 215, 21G, 223 
,, form of, 201 — 202 

,, in India, 223 

Mouldings, different forms of, 71 
„ in Grecian architecture, 71 

„ used in tho Pointed style, 204 
,, Roman, profiles of, 114 

MuUiouf, Pointed style, 310 
Munich school, modem, tho, 475, 470 


N 

Nnos, in Grecian temples, tho, 70. 

Nowak, cavo temples at, 2 
Aehuchadnozwtr, epoch of, 37, 44 
Net-vaulting in Winchester cathedral, 304 
New modern style, attompt to crcato ft, 
493 — 495, 

Niches, m temples, semicircular, 120 
Nimroud, pnlnco of, ground plan of, 40 
,, winged bull from, 42 

Ninorck, excavations at, 39 

,, imlnco at, remains of, 38 

Nomura Romanesque stylo in Franco, chnno 
terwtics of, 2b7 
„ ,, ornamentation used 

in, 267, 268 

Norway, wood buildings of, 452, 453 

Norwich cathedral, 275 

Notre Dome, Pans, fnfndo of, 342 


O 


Obelisks, 21 
Odoam, at Athens, 95 
Opus rctiouTntmn, 1 10 
One! windows, Pointed style, 313 
Ornamentation, Later Romanesque, 242, 243, 
240 — 249 

Omoto cathedral, fajado of, 364 


r 


Ficstnm, Grecian mins at, 01 
Fagotla, a, 12 

,, of Juggemnut, 11 
„ at Madura, 11 

,, at Trrajorc, 11 

Pagodas, 9 

„ at Chilhmbarim, 9 
Palace of Augustus, ground plnn of, 150 
,, of Diocletian, at Spalatro, 16S 
„ lit Genoa, part of fagndo of, 400 
,, of La Culm, Pnlcrmo, (Moorish), 218 
,, of JA 7 ihi, Palermo (Moorish), 217 
„ of rongh brick at Bologna, fngado of, 
392 

,, at Vicenza, 388 
„ / „ part of fagado of, 389 

Palaces, early Grecian, 6D 
„ Roman, 155, 156 
Palazzo Publico, at Siona, 307 
Palonuo cathedral, 265 

„ ,, fagado of, 265 

Palladio, buddings erected by, 3SS— 390 
Palmetto ornaments, 91 
Pantheon, the, 122, 123 
Pantheon, Pans, the, 428 
Pirns, modem arclntccturo of, 4G2 — 4G9 
,, modem house, fajado of, 465 
„ now opora houso, 467— 460 
t| „ ground plan of, 4G7 

Parthenon, tho, G2 
Pnsaigadte, Foremn remains of, 49 
Pericles, architectural activity under, 61 
Tcnstylo, the, 149 
„ temples, 68 

Perpendicular Pointed stylo, tho English, 
842 — 336 , ei 

Poreepolis, pnlnco nt, remains of, 49, 50, 51. 

)t ruins of, 60 
Piacenza cathedral, fagndo of, 2G1 
Piore in Later Romanesque architecture, 230, 


237, 245 , 

Piors nsc<I in tho Pointod style, 400 
Pigtail and Penwig stylo (Rococo), 44- 
Pillars, Bnd ill ust, 7 
„ of victory, 131 
Pisa cathedral, 264, 256, 257 

ground plan of, 25 r » 

Tlaco Royalo, Pans, fcpclo ^3 
Pointod arch, different shapes of the, -91 
origin of tho, 287, 290 
varying dimensions of the, -91 
Pointed arclios in Aajynan remains, 45 
Pointed arches in German Romanesque nrclu 
tocturc, first nppcaranco of, 2S4 
Pointed stylo, tho, 2S7— 370 # 

m difforcnt coil utnes, duration 
" of, 290 

tho early, 320, 330 
f essentials of tho, 291 

Sf in Germany, early, 354 

” in Italy, 361-308 
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Pointed style, local modifications of, 841 
, tlio middle, 330 — 832 

,, m North Eastern Germany, 

liter period of, 358 

„ omiracnUtion used in, 203 — 

296 

,, progressive modifications of, 

329 

,, proportion* of, 292. 

}1 in secular buildings, 323, 324 

,, in Spun and Portugal, 370 

f , the Tudor, 332. 

,, in 'Western Germany, later 

period of, 355 
Pol ych romy, Grecian, 90 
Pompeiian wall painting, ICO 
Porcelain toaver at Nankin, 64 
Porch of chnrch of San Amo, Verona, 2G2 
Portal, Perso Arabian, 220 
Portals of the Pointed style, 311 
Protmos, in Grecian temples, the, 70 
Fropvlaja, 97 
Prob^lo temples, 68 
Pscndodipteral temples, G9 
Pylons, 21 

,, dimensions of, 22 

„ entablatures over, 22 

Pyramid of Cost ins, Home, 133. 
n Cheops, 18 

„ Gluzeh, 17 

Pyramids, 17 

„ interiors of, 19 

„ dimensions of, 19. 


Q 

Quintuple pointed arches, 291. 


It 

Renaissance decoration, French, 438 

,, style, development of the de- 
corative element in the, 411 
„ „ in England, 433 — 13" 

„ ,» in Florence, 377— 3SJ 

n early Florentine, 376 
,» „ in France, 415—432 

11 ,, into France, introduction 

of, 415 

n 11 in Germany, 432, 433 

,, „ Roman, 393 — 405 

„ „ Roman, originator of, 393 

,• ,1 Roman, spread of, 414 

ii „ in Spam, 433 

i» ,t m Venice, 383 — 391 

11 ft early Venetian, 375 

Reservoirs, Byzantine, 189 
Rheims cathedral, 343 

arches in later Romanesque aclntectnre. 

Rib \ railing, Pointed style, profile of, 303 


R 1 cc.ml 1 palace, Florence, 379 
Rock-loiuple of Ipsambonl, 17, 33 

„ ,, entrance to, 35 

,, ,f ground plan of, 34 

Rock-temples, 1 

,, Egyptian, usual plan of, 33 
Rococo etvle, birth of, 441 

„ of the Renaissance, 440 — 451. 
Rococo stales, main essentials of, 442 
Roman art (architectural), basis of, 108 
Roman buildings, large proportions of, 110 
„ churches during the n«c of the later 
Romanesque style, peculiarities of, 
253 

„ Pone order, the, 115, 116 
„ palaces, 404, 405 
„ tombs, 132 

Romanesque art, definition of, 163 
Rome, palace at (bv Balthazar Pcmzzi), 397 
Roofing, Arabian, 205 
„ barrel-vaulted, 2G6 
Rose window in church of Sta Mana at 
Toscanclla, 240 
„ at Orleans, 31G 
Rose windows, 240 


S 

Salisbury cathedral, ground plan of, 347 " 
San Miniato basilica, Florence, fiiyad© of, 254 
„ 1 , ground-plan of* 253 

Schooner Rnmnen, Nuremberg, 328 
Scotch memorial chnrch, 489 
Scroll patterns, 91 

Scnola tli San Marco, Venice, fajade of, 384. 
Scmiramis, lianging gardens of, 44 
Seville, Arabian buildings at, 207 
Soaring effect of the Pointed style, 1 31 4 1 
Spada palace, Rome, part of fayndc of, 413 
Splunv at Thebes, 21 ( 

Sphinxes, avenues of, 20, 34 
Spiers cathedral, interior of, 280 
St Mark, Venice, old library of, 3S7. 

St Ncot s €1110x11, fnyado of, 352 
St. Paul’s, London, 435, 436 
St Peter’s, Rome, 401 — 403 

t, ,1 ground plan of, 404. 

,1 H interior of, 409 
St Saviour's, Venice, 390 
Stadium, 95 

Street of tombs, Pompeii, 134 
Strom palace, Florence, 378, 380 
Stupas, 8 

Stuttgart school, ■modem, 477 
Styles, table of definitions of, 499, 500 
Sultan Ahmed mosque, fayade of, 225 

1 , ,, ground-plan of, 226 

Swiss house, Canton of IJcme, 457 
Swiss houses, 456- — 458 , 

Symbolical representation used in basilicas, 
174, 175 

Synagogues, 4S4, 4S5 
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^Tabernacle, Jovush, 40 
Taj Mahal, Indio, the, 223 
Temple of Apollo, Boss re, Arcadia, 02 
„ of Bojanuggur, India, entrance gata 
of, 13 

,1 at Canton, pavilion of, *50 

,, of Olicnau, Krirnah, ground plan of, 

24 

„ of Confnems, ontraneo gato to, 55 
„ of Eilfu, Egyptian, 20 
„ „ ground plan of, 20 

„ of Jupiter Olympus, Athens, phn of, 
09 

„ of Mmorvn, 2£gmn, Grecian, 01 
„ at Nisines, Roman, 113 
„ „ ground plan of, 117 

„ ofPallns, Cl 
„ at Plnlro, Egyptian, 23 
„ 4 , interior of, 20 

„ of Solomon, 40, 47 
„ at Syracuse, Grecian, 61 
„ of Theseus, Athens, 65, 69 
11 , , plan of, 09 

„ of Yiraala ftdo, 10 
Temples ut Antis, 68 

1 , Egyptian, decorations of the v, alls of, 

25 


» Egyptian, interior of, 21 — 23 
„ at Elephantinn, Egyptian, 17, 82 
„ Etruscan, fonu of, 104 

„ ,, ground plan of, 104 

„ Grecian, characteristics of, 63, 04 
it a form of, 68 

„ „ moUiod of lighting, 03 

,» at Finite, Egyptian, 23 

„ Roman, 115—117 

„ of Vesta, Roman, 121 
»? 1 , Tholi, 69 

Terraco pyramids, Assyrian, 44 
Theatre at Jassos, 95 

„ of Marccllus, remains of, 130 
1 , at Pompcu, ground-plan of, 135 
Theatres, Roman, 185, 130 
Thebes, monuments at, prolmble data of, 10 
„ rock tombs at, 1 7 
Timber architecture, 452 — 458 
Tomb of Cecilia HeteUo, Rome, 112 
Tombs, Etruscan, 105— 107. 

it Grecian.* 96 
Topes, 8 

Town hall (Gothic), Brunswick, 32C 
1 , Brussels, 345 
Trajau’B column, Rome, 132 
Transition style, the* 285, 329 
»t ,, capitals of, 285 


Transition Btjlo, the, windows of the, 280 
Treasure houses, ancient Greek, 69 
Triple pointed nrehes, 291 
Triumphal arches, 130, 1-31 
Tudor Pointed style, the, 832 
Tuilones, the, part of tho oldest facade of, 
419 

Turai Dorm palace at Genoa, facade of, 407 
Typhons, 81, 


U 

Ulpian basilica in Tmjan'a fomro, 129 


V 

Vault in German Roman esq 110 basilicas, 
adoption of the, 279, 282 
Vcndrnmm palace, Venice, 383 
Venetian capitals, 369 
Venice, church of St, Mark at, 259 
"\ orospi palace, Romo, 405 
Versailles, palace of, decorations of, 427 
Vcstibulum, tho, 150 
Vienna, Lazarnt church at, 481 
„ memorial church at, 480 
Viennese school, modem, 479 
Villa by Palladio, 390 
A unala Bale, temple of, 19. 


W 

Wall decorations in the AUiambm, Moorish, 
203—205, 213, 214 
Wall mosaics, Assyrian, 38, 39 
Wall piece from tho Loggio of Raphael at 
Rome, 412 , _ , 

Westminster abbey, Henry tho Seronthfl 
chapol in, 835 
Window, Grecian, 98 

m the Erechtheium, 93 
„ Pointed style, 30S, 812, 813 
Wisua Karma, Buddhist cave temples of, u 
Worms cathedral, 279, SSI 

ground plan of, 2/9 

Wren, Sir Christopher, buildings erected by, 


Zig-zag patterns, 248. 
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IMPORTANT VOLUME OF ETCHINGS 
Folio, cloth extra, £t in 6d 

Examples of Contemporary Art 

ETCHINGS from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists Edited, with Critical Notes, by J Couyss 
Carr 

Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 2 is 

William Blake 

ETCHINGS from his Works, By William Bell Scott 
.With descriptive Text 

NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES 
Ohlong 4 to, half bound boards, 2 U 

Canters m Crampshire 

By G Bowers I. Gallops from Gorseborough II Scrambles 
with Scra tch Packs III Studies with Stag Hounds 

Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, ioj 6J 

The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs H K. Haweis, Author of " Chaucer for Children.” 
With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author 




BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Crown 4io 3 cortainrag 24 Plates beautifully pnrted in Colours, with 
descriptive Text, doth extra* gilt, 61 ; illustrated boards, 3* 6 J 

ASsop's Fables 

Translated Into Human Nature. Bv C H. Bennett 
“ Fdy /tr a.r£ freLz to —rtr rfrrrs r/ <£>■/: /reiin rarf V-r drurj/Af 
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Crown Svo do Ji extra, with 639 Illustrations, 7- a New Edition 
(uniform with “The Englishman’s House”) of 

A Handbook of Architectural Styles. 

Translated from the German of A ROSENGARTEN py W. 
Coixett-Sajcd *crs With 639 Illustrations 


Crown Svo, Coloured Frontispiece and Ulostmtions do A gSt, ~s 6 d 

A History of Advertising, 

From the Earliest Times. Uln-irated by Anecdotes, Curious 
Specimens, and Biographical No'es of Successf u l Advertisers. 
By Henry Samfsoy 
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Crown Svo, ntn Portrait and Facsimile, cIo*h extra, yr 6i 

Art amts Ward’s Works: 

TheTVoiis of Charles Parser Bfowxe, brter known « 
Vi A 7U} ltli Portrait, facsimile o f Handwntnig &.C. 
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Scoll 4to, green ana gold, dr 6c T , g 3 t edges, Jr. 6 S. 

As Pretty as Seven. 
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Handbook of Eondon Bankers , 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths 
together with Lists of Bankers, from the Earliest London Direc’ 

Sttrt F 'g 7 ill°LTOS' & P0St '°^ 

valuable information .. ,hn 


Croun hvo, cloth extra, gs 

Bardsley’s Our English Surnames 

Their Sources and Significations By Charles Wareinc 
Bakdsle^, M A Second Edition, revised throughout, con 
siderahly enlarged, and partially rewritten ° ‘ 


Mr BardsU} has faithfully onsulted the annual medurval documents and 
works from which the orient and development of surnames can atbne be satis fas 
tartly traced He has furnished a t valuable contribution to the literature ofsur- 
namts and we hope to htar mare of him in this field. — Times 


Demy Svo, illustrated, 1/ each 

Henry Blackburn ’s Art Handbooks 

A cadi my Notes for l8jj 

With 143 Illustrations of the Principal Pictures nt Bur- 
lington House more than One Hundred being Facsimiles of 
Sketches drawn by the Artists. 

v academy Notes for 1875 and 1876 may also be had, price 
One Shilling each 

** ll r e at once take an opportunity of offering our thanks as well as those 
of aft visitors to the Exhibition, to Mr Blackburn for his very carefully 
executed m tew of the Academy pictures illustrated by some 100 woodcut 
memoranda of the principal pictures , almost half of them from the pencils of 
the painters themselves A cheaper prettier or more convenient souvenir 
of the Exhibition st would be difficult to conceive and unreasonable to 
expect 1 imks. 

Ptctonal Notes tn the National Gallery 

The British School With upwards of 100 Illustrations 
of the principal Pictures at Trafalgar Square, and Plans- 
of the Galleries , forming a complete Catalogue of the British 
Section 

The Old M astir s at Ttaf algal Squat c 

Willi numerous Illustrations 

Pictures at South Kensington * 

With 80 Illustrations of the Knplmel Cartoons, the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c 
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Demy Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, I Sr 

Baker's Clouds in the East: 

T ro els and Adventures on the Perso-Turhoman Frontier By 
Valenti:* e Baker With Maps and Illustrations, coloured 
and plain, from Original Sketches Second Edition, revised and 
corrected 

M A rten tv to r* J cny tkxrksfer r: ns rtf but a he has nshed his itfr ir crdcrio 
pat ft trfersnoiten, A most graft- c and lr~ely rerratme of and 

aevetfum tr /act time to thing cf the ccmr-orfiace about infs':." — Leeds 
Mhfccf\ 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, -with Illustration*, ’js 6d 

Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 

or. Ten Days’ Entertainment Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by Thomas WriGHT, Esq , M A , F S A. With 
Portrait, and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates 

Pnce One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations 

Belgravia Magazine. 

'THAT the purpose t citr xth eh. ** BE LG PA TV A " nicf engirafed has Icon 
ful filed, w shown by the f-fuiamf ihu* has niter ded tt tire* its first 
appearance Aiming, as tray be inferno, fret" t‘s rarnc, at support re then cst 
rtfinec. ard cultivated settlor tf Lcncc-i society Uifh intellectual fa*ubtnt seated 
to its reouireirents, it sfrarg a* cnee srfo public favour, a* d has sir or m mined 
one of tU mot‘ ex enstvely read and widely circulated of period teals In fassirg 
into »rn hards it has exfenereed tie s-'m.tnral change cr r edification Ir - 
creased rrrrgy ara it creased capital have Iren en ployed in cle~chrg it A e tar 
highest standard ef excellence hit all the fee 'sires that iadzicr. fuel c apprecut 
tten ka~r been retained ard the Itlagaszre still seeks sis principal support tr the 
homes ef Belgrrvia As the means through which the writer most reoduy reaches 
the heart ef the ge-ersl public, era sn consequence os the tr st n-fertart of aids 
sk the establish.!) erief -n. orals and the fomMtie* of cJx racier, fc tion s j tll remains 
a fj-ixifal feature tit the Magazine, T-iv serial s*oncx accordingly run ihroiigl 
its pages, tuffler-crted in short series nc—tlettes, ard retentive cr crarrx'ic 
sketches ulals* essiys sccal, biographical, and hint arcus , seie-itifc dssecvrr-es 
hr right *o the level ef / puhr cotrprt/ienstott, and treated rt i/a a hgnt 
poetry, ef the hip/ ts character, end re-arcs of od-cntimc ard inert, form the 
rirmarnirg- fertmn of *he contorts Especial care is no a iestsxtsd u/aa ific 
frustrations, ef u hch no fewer tl an fair appear sn men number Btycrd the 
destgr cf iliustra J ;rg tre article they ac'otrrpany, these aim a* srnsitam^lg c 
font cn as -a. vrks cf art , both as regaras tfroxurg end er graze tg In si ort, 
whatever ela ms the Magazine Oefort prise sei to fa— our hare -ten Seen enhanced, 
ard the Pub .Mors car but leave the result 'o a public that has sola mi fa od to 
aI1 <in es *> ftrsistert , and cr oil directed efforts fer its cr .iSOUiert ard 

V Ike THIRTY -THIRD Velum of BELGRAVIA {iofu/i ir- 
clades tuc Holid vi Number), ehgan'fy bound vt ertmmi dcih , , faH 
gilt side aid lack, gilt cages, price fs 61 , «■ now readv — Hanuscmc 
Cases fer b tiding the z dun e can be had a t zs each ' " 

Thikd Edition', crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 

Boudoir Ballads - 

Veis de Soaete By J Askcv-Sterut. 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full.pagc Portraits, 4 s 6 d 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 

Setence 

Small crown 8\o, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4/ 6 d 

Brewster’s (Sir David) More Worlds 

than One t the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian 

Small'crown B\o, cloth extra, 6 s 

Brillat-Savarm ’s Gastronomy as a Fine 

Art , or, The Science of Good Living A Translation of the 
** Phy-iologic du Gofit M of Brili AT-SavakijS, with an Intro* 
duclion and Explanatory Notes by R E ANDERSON, hi A. 

“ ti r t have read tt with rare enjoy vnnt just as ne her e delightedly redd and 
reread fvntrtl old I zonk Mr Anderson has dene hxs -io*h ej translation 
dairttly with true appreciation of the points tn J is oriental, and altogether, 
though la'e, ive cannot but belteze that this bock « til be welcomed ana much rend 
by dtpny **— Nonconformist 

Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated 111 Colours, pnee 30J 

The British Flora Medica 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Bntaui II lustra ted 
by a Figure of each Plant, coloured BY HAND By BENJAMIN H 
Barton, F L S , and Thomas Castle, M D , F R S A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly, re written, by John R 
Jackson, A.LS, Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kcw 
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Demy 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, 314- 61 

Canova 's / Porks m Sculpture and Model- 

hng 150 Plate*;, exquisitel) engraxed in Outline b) Mosfs, anil 
pnnted on an India tint With Descriptions by the Countess 
Alprizzi, n Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Por 
trait b> Worn ItlNCTOV 

" Thf fertility ef this matters matron is amazing-, and the manual labour 
expended on hit works n uld ha-e 00m out many an ordinary workman Tne 
outline enter wings are fine/ v execute i The descriptive notes art discriminating, 
andtn the main exact —Si ectator. 

Two Vols. imperial 8\o, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 
pnnted in Colours, £$ 3# 

Catlm's Illustrations of the Manners , 

Customs, ami Condition of the North American Indians there 
suit of Eight Years of Traiel and Ad\cnturc among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing Containing 360 
Coloured Engru\ mgs from the Author’s anginal Paintings. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, lor 6 d 

Chaucer for Children 

A Golden Key B\ Mrs II R Haw bis. With Eight Col on red 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author 
** It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year l*- Is 
of this season hut ls also of Permanent vilur at an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer whose -porks m selections of some kind or other are now t ext -hook t m 
every school that asptrrs to give sound instruction in English Acaopmy 

Demy 8\ o, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24 s 

Cope's History of the - Rifle Brigade 

(The Pnnce Consort s Own), formerly the 95th By Sir William 
II Cope, formerl} Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

" This htest contribution A the history of the British arm f rs a work of the 
most varied information regarding Ihi distinguished regiment 't hose lift it ttar 
rates and auo of facts interesting- to the stud nt m mi/it-uy affairs 
Cmt credit 1 * due S ir II Cafe for the Patience and hbour, extending e~*r 

many years, uhtch he has given to the aw* In many cases mll-esre 

cutid flans of actions are gren — Mown iso Post 

* E”eit a hart record of a corps « hch has so often been under fire, and h is 
home a pari tn important engagements all o-vr the *t vrld could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptabl e to the tmhtrry reader — Athene um 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt. Two very thick Volumes, 7 * & each 

Crittkshaiik's Comic Almanack 

Complete m Too Series The First from 1S35 to 1S43 , the 
* Second from 1S44 to 1S53 A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of Thackeray, Hood, Mai hew, Albert Smith, A’Ueck- 
jerr, Robert Brough, , 1 c Wiih 2000 Woodcuts anil Sled 
Engravings by Crdikshake, Hine, Landells, Ac 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 s 61 

Cohnan's Humorous Works 

“ Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and Slippers,*’ nnd other 
Humorous "Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman 
With Life by G B Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, *js 6d 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians, 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College Bv Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Editton, brought down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations 

"A new edition of 4 Creasy's Etonians' will be welcome The bool was a 
favourite a quarter of a centum ago, and it has maintained its refutation The 
value of this new edition ts enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added 10 it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared The work ts eminently interesting " — Scotsman 

To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarLo, at 5 s each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

Cyclopedia, of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe By J R PlanchE, 
Somerset Herald — A Prospectus will be sent upon application 
Part XVIII just ready » 

"A most readable and interesting *•« orl—a~d tt can scarcely be consulted tn 
vain, whether the reader ts tn search for information as to military , court , 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume All the chromo-lithographs , 

and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amen? ting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed , and the wot k forms <1 h>re dc Iuac which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing 1 00m " — Times 

*** Part XJV contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, winch, 
as Vol I of the Book , foi ms a Complete Work in itself This volume 
may now be had , handsomely bound in half t ed morocco , gilt top , price 
I 3 f Cases for binding the volume may also be had , price 5*- each 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HIS TOR Y 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE , arranged Chronologically 

Demy Svo, half bound morocco, 21J 

Dibdm’s Bibhomama , 

or, Booh Madness A Bibliographical Romance "With numerous 
Illustrations A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama 
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Parts I to XYL now ready, 2ir each. 

Cits sans’ History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E, Cussans Illustrated with full page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small W oodcuts. 

" Mr Cuss nns A ns, yrvm sources not accessible to CMterback, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
dirvniiMirdSt cleared up many doubful points and given criminal details con 
cern mg various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer The 
pedtrrees seem to haze been constructed with great care, and area valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county Mr Cussans appears to have done 
fits work conscientiously and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
render his volumes oorthj <f ranking in the highest class of County Histones ** 
—Academy 


Two Vols. 8 vo, cloth extra, 30/ 

Dixon's White Conquest 

America in 1875 By W Hepworth Dixon 

** The best '•or, t ten, most instructive, and most entertaining hook that Mr 
Dixon has published since 'Nero America * Athenjbum 

Second Edition, demy Syo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i&r 

Dunraven' s The Great Divide 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dunraven With Maps and numerous 
striking full page Illustrations by Valentine W Bromley 
11 There has not for a long time appeared a better book of trivet than Lord 
Dunraven s ‘ The Great Divide * The book is full of clever observation, 

and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good Athbnaujk. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, Z^s 

Dodge's ( Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the G/eat IVest A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Ir\ ing Dodge, Lieutenant Colonel of the United States Army 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore, Map, aqd 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset 

•• This magnificent volume is one of the most able Jhd most interesting works 
abide has eier proceeded from an American fen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book Colonel Dedgt hits chosen a subject of nhteh he ts 
master and treated it with a fulness that leases nothing more to be desired, and 
im a st} U which is charming equally for its picturesqueuess and its purity * 
— Nonconformist 

Crown 8\ o, doth extra, gdt, with Illustrations, dr 

Emanuel On Diamonds and 1 Precious 

Stout! their History, Value, and Properties , with SimpleTests for 
ascertaining their Replity By Harry Emanuel, F R.G S 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain 
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Crown. Svo, doth extra, w*th IFustraUons, 7 5 61 

The Englishman' s House * 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Ecddmg a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. Bv C J 
Richardson Third Edition W ith nearly 600 Illustrations 

V This r 'trf *c stiffly a Icr% felt r**r', ~t s , a flair, rr~ teerr eel 

cucrurl c f c-cry x*yle ef tei.se, zvit- Trt test c~c r ct rrre * Istucsrg, it £ —/. 
every variety fr-'r~ c 'rvir'fi'' X a Vi.;f to a rc'itrra- x fatacc. 


Crown Svo, doth boards, 6r per o'umc ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at 12s per YoL 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A.B GROSART 


"A / r Gr-sart has xfen 4 the rrett fcfmftx erd the r*rf e^thut~ax 4 te rare <« 
the ferfret rcs*crc rr- a-d fresrr— after cf the text , ctHt 4 is * cry wu Ft ’j that 
out e*eer ret 4 ur- ef the fee-’ can e~er le called fee. Frtrx > r r Grr+ar. zee 

aetrayi edfre* ard atztvsyx reces~e the f net rent's cf rr-xt fatter* a~d cci~fctc-tt 
schxZankit ExiOlWC. 


1. Fletcher' s( Giles, BD.) 

Ccr-p J elePccns Cbmt s Victone 
an Heaven, Cbnsts Victone on 
Earth, Christ s Tncmph over 
Death, and Minor Poems 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Hots. One Vol 

2 Davies' ( Sir John) 

Cctrfhle Petit cal Ulerls in- 
cluding Psalms I to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS , for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes 
Two Vols. 

3 Herrick's (Robcit)Hes- 

f art da, he tie Axrr-*<rr, and 
%* Other vclter'tx err 


Corf 1 e*e Collected pi errs With 
Meiuoral-Imrodi.ct.oD and No es, 
S*eel Porlrut, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossaml Index, &c. 
Three Vcls. 

4. Sidney's ( Sir Philip) 

Cot- f I etc Poets ea l Ucrkr, in- 
cluding all those in '‘Arcadia. 
V nh Portrait, Mem trial Intro- 
duction, Essa\ on the Poetry of 
Sidney , and Notes Three Vols. 

5 Donne's (Dr John) 

Ceirf r ete Poetical II erks, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. V tth Memorial In- 
troduction and Notes. 

[Ir tie frees 

tn active frefarai cn 


Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6 s 

Fairholt's Tobacco t 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages ard Count res. 
By F W FaIRHOLT, F S A A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of loo Illustrations bj the Author 

**A very pleasant and tnsf tractive hzi’cry cj tracer end its axrvtefxrs, zrhtcft 
xrt Cerd-altj r ec crtn erd chhe se the v- ar-es a” a to the cr/r-irx cj the r~t.ch- 
JKalzgxed hut eertairly net regies* td Vsetc Etui <J m‘ ires’ a~d r-- 

ftmatirr w — D uly News 
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Crown. Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 41 64 

Faraday *s Chemical History of a Candle . 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition 
Edited by W Crookes, F C S With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown five, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4 * 6d 

Faraday's Furious Forces of Nature 

A New Edition, Edited by W Crookes, F C S With numerous 
Illustrations 


Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js 64 

Finger-Rmg Lore 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal — -Earliest Notices, Supersti- 
tions , Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical , Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings , Ring tokens , Memorial and Mortuary Rings , 
Posy Rings, Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings, 
Remarkable Rings, &c- By WlLUAM Jones, PSA With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries, 

*' Enters fully into tht -whole sub/ect and gives an amount of information, 
and general ret ting in. reference thereto which it of very high interest The 
000k is not only a sort of history of finger-rings but u a collection of anecdotes 
in connection with them Me volume ts admirably illustrated, and 

altogeth. r a fonts an amount of amusement and information which is net other- 
wise estily accessible ' —Scotsman 

•• One of those get if in? bools which are as full of amusement as if instruc- 
tion ArirgM^urM _ . 

The Ruskin Grimm —Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, fir 64 
gilt edges, 7 s 64 

German Popular Stones . 

Collected by the Brothers Gmkk, and Truncated bjr Edgar 
Iayior Edited, with an Introduction, by John Ruskin 
W ith 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of Georoe 
CruikshaNK. Both Senes Complete 

■; ***** r;,t 

*thrr % tint rate and the original etchings as / have before said tu the Appendix to 
gUtuTnls of Drawing were unrivalled m masterfulness of touch 

iZ Zmeorialittes of delineation unrwalltd even ty hint). TormtU 

brands {in someyua te y looking at them through a magnifying glass 

Unction by John RuSKIH _ 

Otic Vol crown Svo, cloth extra, 9/ 

Gilbert's (IV S ) Original Plays 

“A Wicked World,” "Chanty," "The Palace of Truth, 

“ Pygmalion,” 4 * Trial by Jury/ &- c 
«. tuiriimansh'f ts in its way perfect si t* very sound very even, very 
toe f sustained, and excellently balanced throughout — Observer 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine 

Edited bj Sylyanus Urban, Gentleman 

TJT tetking to rcslort the "GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE' li He fenhm 
I it formerly held, the Pubhtlurt do not tote sight of tie changed conditions 
ttrdcr which it rum off ears While matt t tuning att historical continuity wh ch 
dates hack to the reign of George the Second, there •anil be no alien fit to bumet - 
Ike present suit/ the weight of a distant past, or to adhere slavishly to traditions 
the afipUcattcn of which is limited to the altered cordihons of society at the 
present /tire It is sought to render the Magazine to tie gentleman of to-day 
•vhtti in earlier times tt proved to the gentler ar of a fast generation. New 
features - mil be introduced to take the place of Hose which- disappear , tn. the 
most important respects , however, the cot rectirg hi ks between the present and 
the past -mil be closest Biography and History , -t/itch ha-’e always formed a 
conspicuous portion of the contents, will retain the prominence assigt cd them, 
ana will be treated with tie added breadth it at springs from increased Jaimh- 
anty with authorities and more exact appreciation of the pretwee of the 
Biographer and the Historian Science, which confers nfon the age special 
eminence, -tnll ha-c its latest conclusions and forecasts presented tn a it anrer 
which shall bring them within the grasp of the genet al reader ThefiJt/o- 
sopktcal asfiect of Politics, the matters which affect Imfenal interests, will Be 
separated from the rivalries of party , and Will receive a aue share of attention 
Archeology (under much comprehensive head may be included Genealogy , To- 
pography , and other similar matters}. Natural Htslory, Sport ard Aaventure 
Poe’ip, Belles Lettres , Art tn all its n amfestations, will constitute a portion 
°f the cot tents , and Essays vfen social subjects will, as heretofore , be irter- 
sfersed. Utder the head of fable Talk it alters of current interest will be 
discussed, a*dfac*s of h stone value -ihll be preserved A Work if Fiction by 
seme no-'ehst of highest position will run thro tg/ the pages of the Magazine, 
ard will be illustrated fy art sts of kntrvn excellence li itk a full sense of 
what is itr-clvcd in their promise, ard with a fmt resolution to abide by their 
pleam, t/ c Publishers unaerlche to sfare no exertion that is necessary to secure 
the highest class of contributions to place the Magazine in the fist rank of 
serials, and to fit it to take its place on the table and tn, the si elves fail classes 
of cult i ated English titer 

*** Ncru ready , the Vol tme for January to June, 1877, cloth extra, 
fnceSs 6d , and Cases for binding, price 2 s ea ch 

Demy 4to, doth extra, \v7tlx Illustrations, 3IX 6d 

Gtllray the Caricaturist • 

The Story of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
t!t S ? n | K " in 6s Edited by Thomas Wright, "Esq , M.A , F S A 
W ith 03 fall-page Plates, and num erous Wood Engravings. 

Crown 8\o, cloth extra, with a Map, 3* 6d 

Gold , 


or. Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silver 
A\are in the different Countries of the World Translated from 
the German of Studmtz by Mrs Brewer, and Edited, with 
additions, b\ Edwin w Streeter 


Crown S^o, cloth gilt and gilt edges, js 6 d 

I he Golden Treasury of Thought : 

A\ E- ctCLOPArpi.v of Quotations from inters of all Tunes 
ana Ccuntnes Selected and Edited b) Thlodore Taylor. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchmtz size), 




The Golden Library 

Bayard Tayloi 's Dtver- 

sums of the Echo Club 

The Booh of Clci ualAncc- 

dotes 

Byron's Don Juan 
Cailyle (Thomas) on the 

Choice of Books With a Me- 
moir is 6d 

E mason's Letters and 

Social Aims 

Godwin' s( William)Ltvcs 

of the Necromancers 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Tabic With iw la- 
traduction by G A SALA 
Holmes's Professor at the 
Breakfast Tabic 

Hood's Whims and Oddi- 

ties Complete With all the 
origin'll Illustrations 

Irving’s ( Washington) 

Talcs of a Traveller 
Irving’s (Washington) 
Talcs of the Alhambra 

Jesse's (Edwaid) Scenes 

and Occupations ofCouhtry Lefc 

Lamb's Essays of Elia 

Both Scries Complete in One Vo! 


Mallory’s (Str Thomas) 

Mori d Arthur The Stones of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Tahle. Edited by 
B Montgomerie Ranking 

Pascal's Provincial Let- 
ters A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T M'Ckie, D D , 
LL.D 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims 

and Moral Refactions With 
Notes, and an Introductory 
Essaj by Sainte Beuve 

St Pteire’s Paul and 

Virginia, and ihe Indian Cot- 
tage Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev E Clarke. 

Shelley 's Eat ly Poems 

and Queen Mat, with Essay by 
LEIGH Hunt 

Shelley’s Later Poms 

Laon and Cythna, &c. 
Shelley's Posthumous 
Poems , the Shelley Papers, S.C. 

Shelly's Prose Worhs, 

including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastroizi, St, Irvyne, S.C. 

White's Natural History 

ofSellorne Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Thomas Bbowa , 
FL.S 


Leigh Hunt's Essays A 

Talc for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces With Portrait, and 

Introduction by EDMUND OhI.lBR . , 

“A senes of excellently Printed and careJuUy annotated oolmnee, hamfy as ll.e, 
md altogether attr active — Bookseller 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6 s 

Gosss. Vtgnelteby W B Scott 
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Small 8vo, clolli gilt, 51 

Gosse's On Viol and Flute. 

Second Edition. With a Vignette by W B Scott 


Half-bound, paper boards, 21 s , or elegantly half-bound crimson 
morocco, gilt, 25* * 

The Graphic Portfolio. 

Fifty EngTavmgs from “The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (iS in by 15 in ) from the Original Lngraungs. 
The Drawings are by S L biLDES, Helen Paterson, HuitJkT 
Herkomer, Sydney Hall, E J Gregory, G D Lesiif, 
W Small, G Do Maurier, Sir John Giliifrt, G J Pin-, 
well, Gharles Green, G Durand, M E Edwards, A B. 
Houghton, H S Marks, F W Lawson, H Weigall, 
and others * 

*' Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing ard wood engraving 
Admirable in details and expression, and engraved "vith rare delicacy * — Daily 
News 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21 s 

Greeks and Romans (The Life of the ), 

Described from Antique Monuments By Ernst Guhl and W 
Koner Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited 
by Dr F HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 73 6d 

Greenwood' s Low- Life Deeps 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there, including 
The Man and Dog Fight,** with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence, “With a Tally-Man,” “A Fallen Star,’* 
*^The Betting Barber,” *' A Coal Marriage," & c By James 
Greenwood With Illustrations m tint by Alfred Concanen- 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s 6d 

Greenwood's Wilds of London 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London By James 
Greenwood With 12 Tinted Illustrations by AlfredConcanen 
hl J n5 ‘V once tn ih < character of * 

social endeajour towards exposing and extirpating 

Knira d ^ IWU aitd<orner evils "9 fitch afflict society ' "-Satukcay 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 44- 6d 

Guyot's Earth and Man , 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind 
With Additions by Professors Aq as si z, Pierce, and Gray 12 
Maps and Engravings on bteel, some Coloured, and a copious Index 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s 

Hake 's New Symbols 

Poems. By Thomas Goroon Hake 

*' The entire book treat he t a pure and ennobling influence tJ-ons wekeme 
originality of idea and illustration and yield* the highest prwf 0/ imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression “ — Athkn^UW 

Medium 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js 6 d 

Hall’s (Mrs SC) Sketches of Irish 

Character With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Daniel Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, W Harve*, and G 
Cruilshank 

' The Iruh Sketchet of thii lady resemble Mtn Milford i beautiful English 
Sketches tn ‘ Our Villose, but they art far more vigorous and picturesque ant 
bnght M -Blackwooos Magazinr. _ 

Three Vols ro>al 410, cloth boards, £6 6s 

Historical Portraits , 

Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. pompnsmpthc 
Collections of Koni), Richardson, Ca.ji.fiRI-D, Jt 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, gn ing a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts andDntoconntcted 
with each Portrait, and re ferences to original AuHionties 

Two Vols 8v o, doth extra, with illustrations, 36s 

Havdon's Correspondence & Table-Talk 

With a Memoir by h» Son, FaroERtcWORDSWORTn Hst MN 

interesting Shc<clies, Portrats o Ha! don b) Maeia Kootr. 
and Haydon’s Portraits ofWuKiE, 

* There can we ,h,nt, hot tauf/Ji fyma 
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Crown Sic, cloth extra, gilt, 7J 6 S 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic 
Annuals With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 

** Hot dees U-c *v ur*e include ite ltiier~krmm fiems by the author t cut 
also vehnt Tshcfftfj des cn l edas * ike Crtasr of the Carte Anr-uats Such dchcau 
*htngr as * Dor * jcit s» ell Fire ! ' ' The Parish Renclut or, and * Huggins and 
J}urg~rs " w // 1 trier tea* t recce re **■ — GraPUIC. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6r 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Pa! hot < Edited, ruth a Memoir, by his Sister, Frances Free- 

zing Bpoderie. 

,l TJ.er - an r-rri / u;w it the -W irre - vhtch the r cry Ns* jidge m gnt a x!l 
it 1st the frr Hs fail er s awrJ ” — Stajtxard 
u A —m sai rfen'rr c< * -4 r* *«*«“■ -»o tight Hiera*ure ' — Sovda\ Tl'tES. 

" Tie cock s sci er det t f '%*c* ir-ght hr~c beer T 7 ere echo frva eftod 
~* r ’d /—*- t there « he dm frr~ him s / cutd get ’•t, era they err// find tr it 
a svjf-t l revert Jt is fare mu o H from firs' te> test ' — SCOTSMAN 


Square crown S\o, ma handsome and specially-designed binding, 
gilt edges, 6 s 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 

North Pole A Noah’s Arhseological Narrative. "With 25 Illus- 
trations by IV Breton and E. C Bari.es 
■ The er-v, 1 £ ttferfrm u frof aelf trtcnfmri a-th ‘he tn-ftirr rl ymn 
wft ch cl it arm Ur~e end lean so easily JTessrs Srtn ten ana Tames dofitll 
just ,e (-> the -1 n'ers ireartrg, erd a )!c~sar*cr result cf the ham'nucn.s o> 
op era t -in ef as* car ana nr* a* could t ci ce aesirid " — Th tES. 


Crown S\ o, doth extra, gilt, Js 6f > 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Works, including his Ludicrous Ad\ entures, Bons-mots, Pons, 
and Hoaxes With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
simiies, and Illustrations. 


Two VoL. ro>al S\o, with Coloured Frontispieces, doth extra, £2 5 s 

Hope' s Costume of the Ancients. 

Illustrated in upwards of 3Z0 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 
presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses 

TIP VPHtt Cf™') erferr-e^-rh. certcva-£aU that r-aycertauor, 

1 N nr ? *""■»** l*>fc-r, m ard u cttJe 

kttrHtiZNJ '^r’ dca "f* 7 " res‘omt, svf- ertl I (u rf’c tc fin.1 
e,r.->:sci< their fer/irnxaicu t, Cross end chteitt Hordtrs 
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Crown Svo, doth extra, Js 

Horne's Orion 

An Epic Poem, in Three Boohs. By Richard Hengist Horne 
'W ith Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition 
" Orton -ii ill it ad nut ltd, by every man of genius to be one of the noblest t f not 
the xrerj twbtes\ foe i ten l nark of the are fit defects are trtmal and conventional » 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme —Edgar Allan Poe. 


Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, £$ $s 

The Italian Masters 

Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum 
With Critical nnd Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J Conn ns Carr 

** Thu splendid volume Mr Cards choice of examples has been dictated 

b ~ Ui de knowledge and fine tact The majority Fur* been reproduced win 

remarkable accuracy Of the criUcisi) which accompanies the drawings we have 
not hitherto sfoKen, but it is Mis which sine* Me bool its special value —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8a o, cloth extra, with Illustrations, IQ s 6d 

Jennings' The Rosi crucians 

Their Rites and Mysteries With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations or Mystic Symbols 
m Monuments nnd Talismans of Pnmrcvnl Philosophers By 
Hargrave Jennings With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


Small Sio, cloth extra, 6s 


Jenxd' Esprit, 

Wnttcn and Spoken, of the Later Wits nnd Humourists Collcctca 
nnd Edited by Henry S Leigh 

u Thts tkereurhly can rent il ftcee </ work M r Leigh t claim to praise it 

* E 

7f,%uThTllfZl f,Sn, dthcaltly and tMwarfr " 

Two Vols. S\o, with ss Illustrations and Mnps, doth extra, gilt, 141 

Josephus's Complete Works 

J Translated by Whiston Containing both The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and "The Ware of the Jens 


Small Svo, doth extra. Or 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorns Carefully reprinted from the recently disco\ered unique 
copies 
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SODA'S PUBLISHED BY 


Small Svo, doth, foil gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. ' 

Kavanaghs ’ Pearl Fountain , 

And other Fairy Stones. B\ 'BRIDGET and Jclia Ka% ANAGK 
With Thirtv Illustrations by T Mo\r Smith 

“Crt 7i 7 e ri-r fc ry s*e*tes of theclc tjfe t scire cj ti.<nr « dehghtfs. 7 as the 
test cj C »-*-/-? t * Gerr-ar Fcf-ihsr S' rites * /rr ftp trnt fmt the 

x'crzrs ore cran»i//f, iJctrzizh 1 r rc fatty stcr-es of the irc>t aatrirable krr.d 
. Mr htcyr St^rth s lUvsirat cr* tea, ere ecmmf-lc Leek at that 

Tckite relit e Aryorc —read see at the frs gicrce ilat I e ts a rabbit sxrlr a 
mrd arr a ~rrj wfoirw rim 'cc—'kat he ts st fa ry raH-i and it'd he ts 
fcstng vs cr rj ac — ser *r cm crc — •aiti ru ttcctrg rvr a nxid cf the story 
n no* cc tr.e iatry-l he rfect cf Ike little fic*arre cf ike frtty btrd Deft- 
frrge rr, /r ffaafli leek it: o Jatiy-iai d a r*tr~r perfects j c t * err like str- 
fr enter of jn.ry-eo* a has hamly fem grxr rr ary thus ratten cf fairy talcs 
ccJLhin cur Arrcu-uage r — SlECTA'OS. 


Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7 -f 6 d. 

Lamb's Complete IVorks, 

In Prose and Ven=e, repnnted from the Original Edition'!, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R H Shephepd W uh Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ** Essay on Roast Pig n 

"A emfifte earner, cf Latrhs -ortrirgs, rr fr.se erd Tone, hex lerg teen 
ver'ed, at d rs rr~* s-tffl tr 71 e ea vr affects o lave toi.tr great fa nx 
to hnn^ tege rer Lares rear* err a co-'rtte' ors, arc r s echectier cc- fairs a 
ri.tr her cf j ec es nhtch arr r«-r -refrecueea jer r he J rsf tirre sirce their ertgrrsf 
effect cute tr pax e c feneductx ’ — Satdtda^ Jmiw 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with numerous IUustratioiis, I or 6d 

Mary & Charles Lamb; 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains With Reminiscences and 
Notes by \V Oxew Hazlitt With Hancock’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-page* of ihe rare First Editions 
of Lamb s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

*’ Very t~ary Passages r-ll delight ihe^e f-rd c* L'ercry Infos, hardly ary 
feritm* til fail tr tat err si for severs c r Charles Lan-e arc hi* rs or " — Standard 


Demy Svo, c!o«h extra, with Maps and Illustrations , iSr. 

Lamont 's Yachting hi the Arctic Seas ; 

or. Notes of Five \ oyages of Snort and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitsbergen and Xovava Zemlva. -By JAMES Lamont, 
F R G S W nb numerous fuli-pa^e Illustrations by Dr LlTESAY. 


“ Afa^Jng throw* r^'rterlrxs xviur-.es of :ey ft tor cenccPed narrative, 
ettd Sfurt _r oc*afny of Arcnc zvyagrrs, it is f leaser* to met XcitJt a real and 
gtriune roeim b*e *\rv. s truea foot tr recourt ttg h x cater ms end 

taty arr on- e refers ed t rt+ *n*ce es end txfcrrra a- as *e> rrcie them arr*hsng 
tru: -oar r-rre The h oh as a zAic’e, es the r-esi s jyrsr tcnt caditcm 

trees ~o cur Arctic h^rtti.-efcr a itrg time ” — 






CUA 7T0 & WWJ)US % PICCADILLY 


Crow n Svo, cloth extra, w tlh Illustrations, 7 1 6d 

Life 111 London , 

or Tlie llutor) of Jcrrj Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom With 
the whole of Luuiksif ask's Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Onum'ils 


Small crown S\o, cloth extra, 4 J 6d 

Linton 's Joshua Davidson , 

Christian and Communist By L L\ ns Linton Sixth -Edition, 
with a New Brcficc 


Crown Svo, cloth extn, with Illustrations 7 s M 

Longfellow' s Complete Prose Works 

Tnclmlinc " Omit Mcr,” “Hyperion,” " KaMnsgh,” “The 
Potts imd Poetry of Lnrope,” and 11 Drilhsood " With Portrait 
and Hlustntinni. I>> Valintise UsuMiEt 


Crown i«o, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustration!, 7 / Oii 

Longfellow 's Poetical Works 

CnrcfulK Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine 1 Hum rations on Steel and Wood 

* Mr t+nf/M-r Aittf rmtnnrtrj &// /*£ "Z&tuuZ'JffaX 

j,,,™.,,, / /nr f f>n/ant\ it p/ the n±kt imd and rightly ani jat iy 

txUilltZ, n h,„rUM' atrtMrtal'ftrt.njl 

« dlrnt, III, XI hi! tfuti lit Ml *f f"°l< < Sy*Si£tMKlIm 
,1 III, fM-it* let e/xxrtlwp any vutrl\ nnd hunt am «« 

hi* in I ’’—S-n «»»> llnira ______ 

I lit ruAsrtt PoRTI-AIIN — Demy 410, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
$3 chanctenstic Portraits, 31s oa 

Machse’ s Gallery of I l Inst nous Literary 

CJ nr, tear, will. Notes l>, Dr Marm;. Edited, with copious 

A1W.1n.nal Notts, hyWHUASt Baies, B A _ 

"Oat tf It, •«?,! i'ilcr"ti«e Klrmtt tf tha hltmtm ~7gg- j 

— t) It t“ tt it fi lit M tmy rfljx IOC kctiitoR < ' ItafillT It mattfti 

fnn the tin'll <»i « '» ,hr hlrarr — Srxcr.TOH 

CmwnSvo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2, 6J 

Madre Nat ttra v The Moloch of Fashion 

Ur DUKE Unt-Ftt With 31 Iltonnons by the Author 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, pnce $s 

Magna Charta . 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 1 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours 

*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6 J 


Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 - r 6rf 

Mark Twain 'sA dven lures ofT omSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations 

" The earlier part of the booh is to our thinlnrg tne rrost n’t: is njr thing h r itrh 
Twain has - vritten The humour is not til ti ys u/r*. ~ncus t but it is ttl vays 
genuine, and sometimes almost fa 4 fjettc * — -Atuenai - t 

** A book to be read. There is a certair frethxxss and ne^eVy about it, r /'Tac- 
tically romartte character, so to speaJL, -uf ten 0 xill male st very attractive " — 

Spectator 

*** Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, at 2s 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, vnth Illustrations, 7 / 61 1 

Mark Twain ’s Choice Works. 

Revised and Corrected throughout bj the Author "With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, ts 

Mark Twain' s Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe ("The Innocents Abroad,*’ and “ The 
New Pilgrim's Progress *’) 


Two Vols crown Sio, cloth extra, iSr 

Mansion's (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works Collected Library Edition. 

** The * Fat naans Daugl +cr ' is an oasis in the desert of moderr dramatic 
literature, a real eirnraitiou of tnrui Jl c do not recollect any v odem ~rorh m 
tlJucJi state* of thought are so freely ce-elo/ed, excr/t the * Torquato Tasso' of 
Goethe The play is a -sork of art in the same sense tlal a play of Sophocles is a 
-aerA of art , tits ere simple idea in a s'atc ef gradual develop^ rt * The 

Fanourtie of Fortune ts ore of the most m per 4 a, t aadtftons to the stock of 
Jsrg/isn prose con edy that has been made durtt g the present ecu *ury -—Times. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sr i 

Mansion ’s ( Philip B.) A ll in All : 

Poems and Sonnets 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s 

Marstou 's (Philip B ) Song Tide, 

And other Poems Second Ldition 

M Thu u a first B* rh of extra* r Unary pefferutard and of still trore extraor* 
■Unary fmtitise The ynn*ett fi £.*>’/ of l ttfiuh poetry k is received an tP'forlanl 
tiscftnr r* /■* its ranLs in l hthf lit urle Marstou Lxamiver. 

Ifand.«omc 1 ) half bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £10 , Large Paper 
copio, Vrtists’ India Proofs, elephant folio, ^20 

Modem A rt • 


A ^enci of «nper 1 > Line T ncrwings from tlie Works of Distm 
flushed Painter, of tile Lnglidt and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galhrits and Pm ate Collection* in Great Britain. W1U1 
de^enptue Test by James PAP fORNt _____ 


Crown S\o, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, Is 61 

Muses of Mayfair . 

\ ers tie Socit'lc or (he Nineteenth Century Induin g Se lections 
from 1rss\-o\, I»j>o«mnc, Swi^mifcNE, Kossrrrr, J^ N 
l',crto«, Loacr, I\< otnss}, Iloon, Jetton, CS C . 
Ltstiok, AfwitA Doiisqn, Ac. Edited!)) II C PewkeU» 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, fir , a New and Cheaper Edition of 

The Ncu Republic, 

or, Culture, I auh, and Philosophy in -ur I nghsh Conntiy House. 
Xli A\ II Utltou , , 

.« Tt 'gr at eh ^ /*/ ‘t < tie* m tkeOrrr «■/ 

ts mxnifcj ant fit dn rse n t t inW er/r #*^.1 } ^ [(i rfi1 Irsttc aspect 
th, ... A ! r’.- r- r’i‘ f, r t " *'f> "/ i - i> f >> " . \ , ,kat it nli'Mlb 

It „ a-l-r A., ' tlr aerf thrr rr«lt 

mrtt tit* tit n tlittiiif 'err esivM ant! rerin ■iitirxi 

rnhrrtr/jtl ti r T .ty ’ > ' " r ,' l '" rl “ l ‘ , Jl llmZtfatirrt thttrU «»d 
-r;„ ,1 rVit.e »r ,■ Jr ft, ft V.’ i» r,,l t*t rtmuMg rt t, 

ry 1 far n A” dost ret sure fang ,t t f tl * ,rw .. iu tr\ 1 ute a hiker s nnaard 
„t hurt If NZ‘", r < „mrU«t on! 

a„ 1, „tr tv? " r ~ if'r'n « «»«' 

!•» «**«* n«i aftreei *tr cr nr lent tad l* ™ 

fail I > Is 1 rar lr it — Oism\rR „ n wav also 

*.* 7?. OnolOAL r»lTIO\, r/r TVo r <>* rw™ & ' ^ 

rt-Ar/ 

ScjiiareSv o, cIoth« n, with numerous JUustrahons, pr 

North Italian Folk 

By Airs Co'ttM ever. W.th IUustraUons by ****** 
CAt.D^CO^T 




-Groivn Sto. c*d zh extra. •j- j Yirps 

The Old Dramatists . 


as, p£a£s. perVa. 


-fc£Y xfTJ-T" V TVcris. 
iii^i XcfttS. Gr'Saal zz>a Hr- 
pL^rrrr 2. Sgcrcg ^xl 

^?==>rc- It V>~r;jn\s£ G:«ra. :>. 
EcTKL bv CoL Ct>~NZX 5 HA 2 ff. 

Three Tc&. 

Gfor^ress# ITirir. 

Ko«r ffis* CcUeaced. Ge-=awf£e 
= Ttrss Vcls. Ycl L crctcas 
ibt P-ETS eggae!**** raahrirs'" ere 
c ^ -t rJ - L d*s ; Yd 1 4,''’ di 
Peers ara Mrrr~ Ti — '^~rtc~T. 
”«rd irtJoiscasnr Zssrr fc- 


AdGS2 «C^ te?Sg 
\ SC 2 S 5 ; Yd FJ: tie Taa fi i- 
Bacs c> c tb s liai arc: Ciztsht. 

ii/tfrfrsvV JHtV. 

lss.-airr; TraasScSsss. sZ&t- 
, eS. Tsrd ari 5 r,rr-t 2 ^X 2 tc, 

4 fcjCcu. CCT'CEKSHiUE. 0=2 Yd. 

* J/Jmst *7£zr- 's Pizj's. 

Trz ~ 2 tie Ten c“ \Y:t£tAie 

', lie Tez^eSv c r 3 £ 5 tre. a? tttz 
i Ijtsa 1 " Sidcrid tj Gd CYv- 
xtvjtsajs. Cat Yd f 


Fcaru StTs sarth wd 6 a. 

C’Sfc^rc^r^f^ri'fery A’ Epic, cf 

Cr=it3 Sto, tr!i ficrs, rec. fc- 

O'SkavgkKcssy's Lays of Prance. 

ca &s “ lags <rf ataSQ S-ct€ ESSt-a. 


reap. Std. cr»Q errrau 7a 6r 

O Shanghncssy's Music and Moonlight : 

P«=a =3 &X£S. 
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Crown 8 vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloltl for the Library, price 6r each 

The Piccadilly Novels. 

Popular Stories by thf Best Authors 

A it tonitia By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J Gilbert and Alfred Concanen 

Basil By Wilkid Collins 

111 ustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J Mahoney 

Hide and Seek By Wjlkie Collins 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J Mahone\ 

' The Dead Secret By Wilkie Collins 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H Furniss 

Qtiecn of Hearts By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by bir J Gilbert and A Concanen 

My M tsccllames By Wilkie Collins, 

With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A Concanen 

The Woman in White By wilkie Collins 

Illustrated by bir J Gilbert and T A Fraser 
The Moonstone By Willie Collins 

Illustrated by G Du Mauriek and F A Fraser. 

Man and Wife By Wilkie Collins 

Illustrated by William Small. 

Poor Miss Finch ' B> Wilkif Collins 

Illustrated by G Du Maukter and Edward Hughes 
Miss or Mis 9 By Wilkie Collins 

Illustrated by S L Fildes and Henry Woods 
The New Magdalen By Wilkie Collins 

Illustrated by G Du M aurier and C S Rands 
The Frozen Deep By Wilkie Collins 

Illustrated by G Du Maurier and J Mahoney 
The Law and the Lady By Wilkje Collins 

Illustrated by S L Fildes and Sydney Hall 
V Also n POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as each 

Felicia By M Betham Edwards 

With a Frontispiece by W Bowles 
“ A noble novel Us teaching is elevated its story is sym/athr/te, and the kind 
pf feeling its perusal leaves ithtnd is that mere ordinarily denied from music or 
Poetry than /tom prrse Jictton Pew works m modern Jictton stand as high in our 
estimation as thts — Sunday Times. 
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Tee Piccadilly Kovels — continued. 

The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 

A f^Tsrtser the rsm tf « > 3Vr 

szY'-jcry sr r-i£ if ir~rz* re -Em, c«V yteyr/j^aj^r-^cf c ‘Safari 

^ rfr<T 7 4=AC75*«? .V pr r r v, At*! 1 tr r 

J*6»WVf r*'^r r sr*244 K.' k, — r ; reiser s Lrxlr: fits, •crA CdZz-h 

awp^ew-a V jk—''ux <^V ? '*■ — Sattsjd \t Revisit 

Patricia dCcnzball Br E Lr*v Listov 

>f W^th Frcn u=p cos br G Du VLkxsssesl. 

*^ j»/<cj7ftr«rr Ihayzitr, aiav^ c iyg; jatax CTf r - g ^ft. £i»<r^re/?:i: 
P^rfrnidure cr-zmly fwitt#**** fi» fxnuukviz^crtais f -r lzlf‘-G-d~zcsz wavi cf 
*** w««»t ttsi'-Sjoro vr R s t s i r 

T&r Atoncij.cnt of Leant Dtindas. Br e. Lws Listoe 
XVith a. Frcutisp ^ce br Hev~t Woods 

,, *'«r«r» rz~z£ss crJ her cp/£e, ttr Jtert>-vxsZax L tys2*j etcr srZ/ JcryziLxy 
-T“"C S * />£« exs&rrrasf f * Znr tt-H-F sx cirr ' crxe^j, crc /Ax ferret 
e-VTZjLdj- c&ic « nrwfzr fn£e, Ltsv Du*zdcx ts a r'ncrf/jrrr. Ze w 
in£ tsseiherexiizjssr «*/ *«is»?r xwj^sjxxJ he~sff **— Pa_e. 

Ptic Evil Eye \ a ted ether S t ones g v kathattve s 'Macquotd. 
_ r# J 2lctra s«5 by Teo-as R. Macquoid c^d Percy Mag£::ct>* 

R Carxasdrhea** r r tfr^frtm^^fye^~c7j,arr^^ tot* pole fnS&td 
etses &" to £~tre c fletunmti-Ir imr e r err* -ifts tzse tmj facuZdj A rven -cf ccvt- 
men^c.-.~n s r-mirz Zy the . Lscjimi-msf' — AcaDeoct 

huin.bcr Seventeen. e-t he «r KtsGasr. 

Oakshoit Castle. By Heset Kosas? 

t. , 1 - a Frontispiece by Seiseet Hodsos 

n brrz^ crjz desr mrih vrzxnc. pf xt^ilTvr*~*er- A ar&zS Shci tetter icrtai ft 
Gyr'Mr£-<-»rxs ihrmci clt hzs tr *rtr, ir^f rcjcrx c.’/ Zr/rr naAn cf *r.ae * 
he^ttzLCTcr^rzirc g^A ~ SrscTATCX. 

By Floeencs Masstat. 

iLKiiatea DT r. A- F51ASSS. 

creatt* exj rziiazrj ihe ties rrs - - ‘errs ' id c r'e^rr Atgrre 
fyv~fs orycf ids Get'hersf-rrrer ir*r£s.*’— G j-ATK-c. 

IVhitcladtcs. Bt olj-hakt- 

i. ; “^^atons ay A. Hoekivs sod H. Woods. 

^.f-e2.exSex£rra£as £, vrrzlinz zrzl ~ czst ckC ^n= 4 V.”— Titles. 

n Br J«ES PATV-. 
nfasrairf or J. Sion: Sssrrs. J 

Fallen Fortunes. avjyasPvw 

f FrabSfrccs by J. Makonet By J«^s Pats. 

^ Br Jakes Pats 

„ Enstrated by J J,Ioyt SiSTTH. 

t-f TZrr c2ss f-zun 

tx.tr P C3tr Ohxg - ^rr£r £*j i&sn- ainr mrccrixf > <■•««** 

^C_, ‘7f* " *y*s rr, ijr.f 1 ex «rrx iAr ^ * 

p-ictt'x xzl-rre r rA raa: , c a ^ 


— OHECTATOE- 
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Thl Piccadilly Novels— continued. 


B> Antiion \ Trollope. 
By Anthony Trollope 


The Way we Live Now 

With Hfaslruioir 

TJu Amencan Satato > 

*' Mr Tr- 1 / ft A Urttru art lift fit* ef tent, ef r/i»r, ef k tnneny kit 
/t font it*Y iii, an d t t* ft rut ef drj-vtn- he ttr-tr itnum after effect, u 
/ fe'tfy i 'tel/ in * rfmuns F ifhxh lffe % u rt^er guilty ej can ature •— 
Tout jk,mtu lluvit t 

Diamond Cut Diamond By T A Trollope 

44 Fh* 1 r* ti / f, ef interest, rf cl xe e*ier-\itim, and sympathy U km 

Mr Tr li *r /‘unit a scent it tt sure tr le a scene north punting — Satlr 
nvY JUvwvr 

Bound to the Wheel B> John Sau idles 

Glty Waterman By John Saunders 

One AgO'nst the Wotld By John Saunders 

The Lion tr the Path B> John Saunders 

"A citvf-A , nr nltn or! ttnUM ttrry—a ttm tf fro tom «■( InttS, 
nftk tr t't a* in/entf/n? nr tk ugh tide tit Mthtke opposite fuaitties 
The anti rrfthu re thy (tree t* ry has Iren ai greit pitius to ti Hr rut all 
at Jet si X vrtfH e c»-rf ten ft urnest and ike remit it n wnnrf/ eture 

ef the u if* * f ttf r»/ A 1*1 ft if tnourht of a hundred ant fifty years ago 
Cert ttu y a very tnieres i ng l ”—i imcs 

Readj -Many Mot hlwy By w Bpsant ami James Rice 

*.* READY MONEY MORTIBOY may also be had in 
illustrated boards, at 2*» 


My Lit tic Girl 
Tin Cast of Mr Lite) aft 
Thts Son of Vulcan 
7 Vith Harp and Croton 
The Golden Butterfly. 


ByW Besa t and James Rice. 
B) \V BPS int and James Rice. 
ByW BESANTnnd J ames Rice 
B) W Blsaat nnd James Rice 
B y W Bi sant nnd James Rice 


With a Frontispiece by I S Wali PR 
• TtttC^lltn PuUcrflj' mile rt % , n l f «dJiet„^‘,.„tte/,mrS.md,fiem 

ttrtjl let mdtt mthtt pe to] eeutteMoer — little 


defy anyk 


tri n iron l dy justiit v°c irtjiy 

Two sols Sm, cloth extra, with Illustrations, aw 

Miss Misanthrope 

Hi Justin McCiptiu, Aatlior or "Dear Lady Disdain, Lc 
MjUi 12 Jllustniions b> Anniur IIotkins 
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Crown S\o, red cloth, extra, $r each 

Ouida 's Novels. — Uniform Edition. 


Folic Faniie By ouida 
Idaho By Ouida 

Cltandos By Ouida. 

Ultdci Two Flags By Ouida 
Tncott m By Ouida 

Cecil Castlcmamd s 

Gage By Ouida 

Htld m Bondage By Ouida 


Pascal cl By Ouida 

Puck By Ouida 

Dog of Flanders By ouida 
St! athmoic By Ouida 

Two Wooden Shocsfy Ouida. 
Slgna By Ouida 

In a Winter City By Ouida. 
At uidnf By ouida 


CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL 
Crown S\o, cloth extra (umfonn with the other Volumes of the 
Senes) 

Ariadne. 

By Ouida. 

u Ouida' s kc-v t'ory, 1 ‘hnaarbf is re* only a great rnraree, fu* a gnat end 
consummate spark of art , remarkable beyerd arytl ng silt ch tie has jet grten 
us for the combination of sm flinty fass'en seventy , and beauty The 'r*rk 
stands cr an altogether loftier le~el than ary thing pre-iously nilerrpird tv its 
author It is as complete ard crmrrzrg a tnurs/J cf the slrll of the svnlrr 
tlMf , out of w a tennis so simple, «■ trlh no accessories ir the acj of //«*, ard enlr 
four principal dramatic pusonx, she should hare ~vrengbt a res lit so nch in 
colour , so ocaultful tr proportions as t ts of the sculptors skill that be should 
be able to transform the soldi and shapeless marble trto the ccurietfe'* present- 
ment cf life The pages ere studded 'll lb tfign.ms at d short ard felicitous 
sayings, ~there-n much svtsdov and bn ledge cf human nature are endured 
In an esthetic age t he the fresrrf, fl e artistic tier et t r the , ; beck -nil oe gtne- 
t alb a recommendation It is as a norJL cf art that * Artudrt* m ist be judged 
and as such ite tray almost —tnture to frcroviue it •xitnont fault or fa o zr its 
beauty" — Thb World 


MBS LINTON'S jVEJF NO TEL, 

Two Vols. Syo, cloth extr», with Illustrations, 2U 

The World Well Lost. 

By E L\nn Linton, Author of “ Patnaa Kemball,” &c. With 
12 Illustrations by He\r\ French and J Lawson 

MISS JEAN MIDDLE MASS’S ATE IV NO EEL 
Three Vols crown Syo, at every Library 

Touch and Go. 

By Jeai, Middlejlass 
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Post S\o ; illustrated boards, zj each 

Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 

[tViLklh Collins' Novels may also be had m doth bmp at 
2 s(m/ St., too, the Piccadilly Not els, for 1 tii at) LJttmu J 
The Woman vi White 
Antonina 
Basil 

Hide and Seel 
The Dead Scent 
The Queen of Hearts 
My Misccllantes 
The Moonstone 
Man and Wife 
Poor Miss Finch 
Miss or Mis 9 
The New Magdalen 
The Fiostu Deep 
The Law and the Lady 
Ready-Money Mortiboy 
The Golden Eutterflr 

B) (be Authors of '* Ready Money Mortiboy 
Tilts Son of Vulcan By the Authors of 
My Little Girl By the Authors of 
The Case of Mi Lucraft 


By Wilkie Coluns 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Collins. 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Wilkie Coluns 
By Wilkie Collins 
By Walter Besant and James Rice 


Read) -Money Mortiboy 
Ready- Money Mortiboy ' 


With Harp and Ciown 

By the Authore of 


By the Authors of "Ready Mone> Mortiboy 


Ready Money Mortiboy 
B> Mvrk Twain 


The Adveu tines of Tout Sawyer 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe^ ^ 


Oakshott Castle 
Bound to the Wheel 
Guy Waterman 
One Against the World 
The Lion in the Path 


By v H enry Kingsley 
B y John Saunders 
B y John Saunders 
B y John Saunders 
B y JonN and Katherine Saunders 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Two Vols. Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lor 6 d 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7 s 6 d 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire’s “Essay ” 

" Pot stands as tuuch alone among verse 'Writers as Salvator Kosa among 
fainter s ” — Spectator. 


Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3* 6 d 

The Prince of Argo hs : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time By J Moyr Smith, 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author 


Demy S\ 0, cloth extra, 12s 6 d 

Proctor's Myths and Marvels of Astro - 

tiomy B> RichafD A Proctor, Author of “Other Worlds 
than Ours,” Ac. 

“ The chief charm of Astronomy, - tnih man , does tut reside zn tic ’wonders 
revealed to us by the sactxc, Ht zn the lore and legends connected with its his 
iory the strange fancies with which tr old times it las been associated, the 
kaf forgotten u rifts to wlucl it has gmer birth In ourervr tunes, also, Astroroiny 
lots / ad its -try ths and fancies , its wild inventions and startl ng paradoses My 
object tr tU present senes of papers las beer to collect tcgetler the most interest rg 
of these old and new Astronomical My ths, asscratingsuth then , m due propria 
turn, some of the ef ref Marvels which recent Asircnonn has repeated to us To tie 
font cr cliss bclevg the subjects of the Jlrsi four aid tU last essays of ire 
preset t senes while the rtmawrrg essays beloi g to the latter cjfrre/y Through- 
out I have endeavoured to or o d technical esr/ressu ns on the one f ird, ana ambi- 
guous fl rascology {sometimes rcsultu g from tie attempt to avo a techn eality ) on. 
the other / / <rv , tn foci, so tgbt to present 1 n sid /eels as I should wish to have 
matters outside the range of mv special branch of stiuh presented fer v y own read- 
ing — Richard A Proctor 11 


Crown Svo, doth extra, 5* 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver . 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Tartor tlic Tnloev 
of /Eschylus w 


Crown S\o, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, I2r M 

The Final Rehques of Father Front. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS supplied bV the family of the 

Rev Francis Mahon* , by Blanchard Jerrold, 
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In Two Senes, small 4to, blae and gold, gilt edges, 6r each 

Pumana, 

or, Thoughts Wise and Other Why’s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Tiro Senes, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon Hugh RoWlev Each Senes is Complete in itself 

U A witty, droit, and most amusing work, /tv futely and elegantly illustrated, V 

—Stampabp, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys Set 

The Pursuivant of Arms , 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry By J R PLANCirfi, Esa, Somerset 
Herald With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, ys 6d 

Rabelais' Works . 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Do kA 


Crown 'SvoTclolh gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the ranoits Spectra, p M , a New Edition of 

Rambosson 's Astronomy 

Bv T Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France Trans 

luted by C B Pitman rrofusel y Illustrated _____ 

" Crown Sio, dotli extra, 6s 

Red-Stunner’s By Stream and Sea 

A Booh for Wanderers and Anglers. By William Senior 

most attraetne '»<l n ” er '% ^Jt^J^Zdoutefthe-^n refer, ces ft e 

bright and breezy or the reasme C-HosconFonmy 

can cancel vaf noMterbaetji t r'e rj sjtuch au angler or a rambler 

any QxroFP UKivaasm Hskai.t> 


Handsomely printed, pnee $r 

The Roll of Battle Abbey , 


1 
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In 4I0, very handsomely printed, e\lra gold cloth, I2J 

The Roll of Caerlaverock 

The Oldest Heraldic Roll f including the Original Anglo Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS in the British 
Museum Bv Thomas Wright, M A The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7 S 6// 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Executioners By Henri Sanson Trans- 
lated from the French, -with Introduction, by Camjilf BAnjtfeitE. 


"A faithful translation of this curious 'cork, v hich stall certainly ref ay perusal 
— not an the ground of its bane; full of horrors far the original author seems to 
be rather asfamed of the technical aspect off his profession and ts commendabW 


reticent as to its details , but because tt contains a lucid a rerun' of the most notable 
cause* ctftebre* from the tune of Louis A IF to a period within the memory of 
Persons still Irnng Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining ” — 

Dail-v Teiegkaih 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41- 6 J each. 

The " Secret Out " Series. 

The Volumes are as follows 

The Ait of Amusing 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 

Games Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades By Frank Bellew 300 
Illustrations 


Hanky-Panky 
Very Easv Tricks Ver> Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic Sleight of 
Hand Edited by W H Crb- 
MER 200 Illustrations 

Magician's Own Book • 

Performances v- itli Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs &.c 
All from Actual Experience 
Edited by W H Cremer 200 
Illustrations 


Magic No Mystejy 

Tricks with Cards Dice, Balls, 
&c. with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions the Art of Secret Writing , 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and mapy Illustrations, 

The Mcny Circle 

A Book of New 1 ntellectual Games 
and Amusements. Bv Clara 
Bellew Many Illustrations 

The Secret Out 

One Thousand Tncks with Cards, 
and other Recreations , with En- 
tertaining Experiments m Draw- 
ing-room or •• White Mn»ic By 
W H Cremfr 300 Engravings 


DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE — In 9 vols 8vo, cloLh extra, ^4 ior 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

Edited by the Rev Alexander Dyce A New Edition, being 
the Third, with Mr Dyce’s Final Corrections 
*** 7 '* u . *dUton ts not a mere reprint of that w4ic4 appeared tn 1857, but 
presents a text very materially altered and amended from beginning to end, anti 
a targe oody of critical Notes almost entirely ne~o and a Glossary m which the 
frfSf^bp^fUltmons to customs &c are fully explained 1 

,'T%c r , SE ?. T l CXT 0F SHAKESPEAEE WHICH HAS YET AP- 

Mb.AKt.lJ Mr Dice s edition is a great work, worthy of his reputation, and 
for the present tt contains the standard text ’’—Times 
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In reduced facsimile, stmll Sro, half Rtmlrarjjhe. 10/ 6 J 

The First Folio Shakespeare 

Mr William Shakespeare's Comedies Histones, and Trage 
dies. Published according to the true Original! Copies. London. 
Printed by Isaac Iacgard find Lo Blount, 1623 — A.n exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail A full prospectus -mil be sent upon application 

“ To Messrs ChuttP and U truius Mores the treni of dmt two to 

facilitate the cnticil study of the test of our peat dramatist than all the Shake 
stparc clubt and societies J>*t together A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
Ftrst Folio edition of 1623 f r futlfa guinea is at once a miracle of eh •a/ ness and 
enterprise Feme «** reduced form, the type is recetsanlr rather dfimunltre 
but it is as distinct as in a centime copy of the original, and till be found to be as 
useful and far more Kinds to tie stu tent than the tatter ** — Athkx run 


Post Svo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, iSr 

The Lansdoionc Shakespeare 

Beautifully printed m red and black, in small but v era clear type. 
With engrav cd facsimile of Drolshout's Portrait, ana 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after Stoihard 


Two Vols crown Svo, doth extra, i&r 

The School of Shakspere 

Including “ Tlic Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley," 
with a New Life of Sluclej, from Unpublished Sources , “No* 
body and Somebody ” “ Histnomastu,” “Tlie Prodig-d Son," 
“Jack Drums Lmertaincment,” “A Warning for Fair Women,” 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder, and “Fatre Cm " 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes and an Account of Robert 
Green and. Ins Quarrels with Shakspere, by Richard SiMrsoN, 
B A Author of The Philosophy of 5hakspere*s Sonnets,” “ The 
Life of Campi on,” £c With an Introduction by F J I'Urmvall. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 x 6 J 


Signboards 


heir History With \necdoles of Famous Taverns and Re 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Rotten W ith nearly ioo Illustrations. 

** Even i/roe -ver/ererro maliciously inclined we could not fukoutallNessn 
WW aJdHotten s plums because the good things are so numerous as to */, 
the most wholesale deore latum." — Tiwbs. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, doth extra, gilt edges, 2/ 6 d 

The Smoker 's Text-Book 

By J IIamer, TR.SL 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with io full-page Tinted " 
Illustrations, *]s 6 d 

Sheridan's Complete IVorks, 

with Life and Anecdotes Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c , with a Collec- 
tion Of Shendamana 

** The editor Las brought together *inthtn a manageable compass rot out} the 
seven plays by which Shtndan is best hro on, hit a collection also of /its feet teal 
pieces "V/ tch are It ss familiar to the public t sketches of tin flushed drnn as , selections 
from his reported z Ditheisms, and extracts front his principal speeches To tl esc 
is prefixed a si art bu* u ell - vnttei men orr, ci-wg the el nf facts tn Sheridan’s 
literary and political career , so tl at, - nth this z ohm eui h s hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably '■veil furnished with all tl at is recessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject if it 1 —Pall Mall Gazette. 

Crown S\ o, cloth extra, gilt, 6 s 6 d 

The Slang Dictionary . 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerablj Enlarged 

** We are glad to see the Slat n Dictionary reprtried and enlarged From a high 
scientific point of view tl ix beak is rot to he despised Of course it canrot fail to 
be amusing also It cm tains the zery zccabulary of «»» (strained humour, and 
oddity , and grotesqvencss In a word , it provides - alualle maternal both for tl e 
student of language and the student of l ummi nature — -Academy . 

Crown 4to, uniform with “ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10 s 6 d 

Spenser for Children . 

By M H Towry With Illustrations m Colours by WALTER 
J Morgan 

** In these transcripts the writer I ns erdea • o tred to prc'ci—e 4 he if oughts erd 
language of Sfci-ser, while ftescnitng the tales tn a simple and eoi Ut nous form 
The '•vorA of ore of our greatest piu. ts has not been afpr^'ichcd tn an irrez emit 
spirit, nor with ary mien tier of ^u/ganstng Itsfict ers h relating them tn a 
farmhar and n ockmg manner— a sty Ic too oftci s ip/osed to U tla*mx.st attractive 
to the young , 

Impeml 4to, containing 150 beautifully* finished full page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, j£ 9 cjr 

Sf of hard’s Monumental Effigies of Great 

Britain W T ith Historical Description and Introduction by JOHN 
Kemte, F S A A New Edition, with a large bodv of Additional 
Notes by John Hewitt 

%* -A- few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illuminated 
m gold and colours, and the plates v erv carefully finished m body colours, 
heightened with gold in the very finest stjle, half morocco, ^15 15* 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, 9/ 

Stedman s Victorian Poets 

Cnbcnl Essays By Edmund Clarence Stedman 

lYt ought to be thankful to those n ho do critical work with cemteteat thn 

A&tft h ?Z ei, > ‘V"’*’"; mlh °" d 3£5S*S 

And Mr Stedma u, hamitr chosen to work 5t this hue. descries the 
htts’tJelfjl 6 , f h ‘ M “ r ‘b these vitalities and by something more, 
nr ** faithful, s ua tout nnd discerning — SatubdaY Ritvifw 

Large 8vo, half Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price pr 

Stow ’s Survey of London 

Edited by W J Thoms, FSA. A New Edition, with Conner 
plate Illustrations, 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 r 6 d 

Swift's Choice Works, 

m Prose nnd Verse With. Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of “Gulliver s TraveLs. 11 

*' The * Tale of a Tub ts, tn my af preheitit on, the matterptece of Swift , 
certainly Rabelais has nothing tufenor, even tn invention , nor anything so con 
denied, so fointed, so full ef real meaning, tf biting satire, of felicitous analogy 
The * Hattie of the Hooks is such an improvement on the similar combat tn the 
Lutrin, that toe can hardly own it as an imitation — Haluh. 

" S" in ft’s reputation as apart has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings but, if he 
had never written either the ' Tale of a Tub or 1 Gullivers Travels, his name 
merely as a poet would have come down to ns, and have gone down to posterity, 
with tiell-eamed honours — Hazlitt 


Mr Swinburne's Works 


The Queen Mothci and 

Rosamond Fcap 8vo, 5/ 

Atalanta vi Calydon 

A New Edition Crown 8vo, 6s 

Chashlard 

A Tragedy Fcap 8vo, 7 s 

Poems and Ballads 

Fcap 8vo, 9/ 

Notes on "Poems and 

Ballads 8vo ts 

William Blake 

A Critical Essay With Facsimile 
Paintings Demy 8vo, i6r 

Songs bef 01 e Sunnse 

Crown 8io, ior 6 d 


Bothwell 

A Tragedy Two Vols crown 
8vo, 1 or 6 d 

George Chapman 

An Essay Crown 8vo, <js 

Songs of Two Nations 
Crown 8vo, 6s 
Essays and Studies 
Crown 8vo, iar 

Ei echtheus 

A Tragedj Crown Svo, 6 s 

Note of an English Re- 
publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
sade 8 yo, ij 

A Note 011 Chat lot tcB route 

Crown 8 vo, 6s 
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MR SIX TXBURXE'S KCW WORK 

Crown S\ o, cloth extn, gs 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series Bj Algernon Charles Sujnblrne 
F cnp S% o, cloth extra, 3 s bd 

Posse fit 's ( IV. M.J Criticism upon Siam- 

bumfs “ Peons and Ballads ** 

Crow n S\o, clo’h extra, with Illustrations, 7 s &d 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 

Pcpph rf JSrgtonti , wdudmg the Ratal and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageant*, 
nrvd Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, with 140 Illustrations Edited b\ WILLIAM HONE 
A few Large Paper Copies, with, an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, 50X 

Medium Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7* 6 d 

Dr. Syntax ’s Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, m Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson’s droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author bj J. C Hotten 

Large post S\o, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, I 2 r. &d 

Thackerayana . 

Notes and Anecdotes Illustrated bj a profusion of Sketches by 
W illiam Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents m bis School life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading With Hundreds of W ood EngraMngs and 
Fi\e Coloured Plates, from Mr Thackeraj’s Original Drawings. 

"It wild have beer c real loss to b-burrraph. cal literature had cepyr-ght " 
dipheulties rrpn-xd tne general pubic of t)..s r cry atr~iszrg collect en One rj 
Thackeray s rah ft, freir his i wvtf'y days, tncx tc errament the margins and 
Mark /ages ef the leeks he had in use snth caricature tilus'ra ers of taesr 
contents TIjs gave t fecial ~'alue to the sale ef his libr ary , and ex a/nos cause 
for regret that it could re hare leer preserved zr its irtfgrtiy Thackeray’s 
/lace in literature i x eminent ereugh to have r-aae this an interest 10 future 
generations The arrnyvcas edi*or has done the lest that 1 -e cctiLt to camper- 
sate for tie lack of thus It zs or adt ’arable adder dum, ret only to Hs collected 
wrks, but also to ary r etneir ef him that has been , err that ix likely to be, 

~ rotten . — Rkitkh Qpartkj-l^ Review 

Crown S\o, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, yj 6J* 

Thomson’s ^.Seasons and Castle of In- 

do'crcc Introduction by Allan 

id^ovei^ 5 e-ime liltSstrahons on Steel and Wood. 
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Two Vols croViTS Svo, clotfi boards, iSj , Large Bapet copies 
(only 50pnntcd), 36/ 

Cyril Tourneur's Collected Works , 

Pla)9 and Poems, Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes. 
byj Ci rURTQS Collins 

Crown S\o, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 71 6 d 

y M IV Turner' s Life and Correspond- 

ett'e Founded upon Letters and Tapers furnished by his Friends 
and fcliov. Academicians. By Walter Tuorniujrv A New 
Edition, considerably enlarged With numerous Illustrations 
in colo ur^, facsimiled from 1 timer's original Drawings 

Tame’s History of English Literature 

Translated by Hfvry Van Laun Tour Vols. small Svo, 30* 
** Also n New and Cheaper Edition, fn Two Vols , crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 15s 


Small S\o, doth gilt, with Portrait, 6 1 

Tltorcau H is Life and A wis 

A Stud) B) II A Page, Author of “The Life of Thomns 
De Quince) , n Ac. 

Fyrwwrr mow Puktack. — " The nature v timet in Thereem t rat so stione 
tint, as l le fin e it vmreien do something O aid m the interpretation of certain 
fhrv'i’tena of 1 1 datum a fen A as ike Middle Age I tee a hitd of real likeness 
or* vntt thn s called ‘ Sti e* of Amenta, nth hit unaffected frw/c r the slave, hit 
n ndtful t\trf xttief and ath vtioiu for the Arver nrofurrj, his mrfhaties 
ant Ati id me frr the tali nr if the Aar d and that St fmttett t those Itfe has 
re tenth hen tn t dr fresh and real to us hr the skilful fen of Mrs Oh/kant AH I 
c/aintji r Thorau is a disinterested art it t a one sided and frejttdtced hearing * 

Crown 8>o, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71 6d 

Twibs’ Clubs and Club Life m London, 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee houses, Hostelncs, and 
Ta\crns By John Tiwns, T S A With numerous Illustrations 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 * Sd 

Tinibs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 

cenlrtnUts Stones of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos 
lures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Ecccntnc Artists, Theatn cal Folks, Men of Letters, &.C, By JOHN 

Tim ns, FSA W it h nearly go Illustrations. 

Crown Sio, cloth extra, 7s 6d 

Trollope’s A Peep Behind the Scenes 

at Pane By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
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One Vol crown Svo, doth extra, 7 1 61 1 

Tom Taylor's Historical Plays. 

“ Clancarty,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” “’Twixt Axe and Crown*” “The 
Fool’s Revenge,” “Arkwright's Wife,” “Anne Soleyn,” “Plot 
and Passion ” 

V The Plays may also be had separately, at xs each 
* Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, I2 j 6 d 

Hagabondiana , 

or. Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London , with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
Descnphve Text With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 

Large crown Svo, doth antique, with Illustrations, 7 s 6T ' 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or » The Contemplative Man’s Recreation being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton , 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a dear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in by 14 m , 2 s 

Warrant to Execute Charles /. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty, 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. , 


Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS , price 2 s 

Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile including the Signatured Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal > 

FjtT* S ™J doth extra, with Illustrations, Js 6 d 

Wright s Caricature History of the 

1 The Bouse of Bantrjer ) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
S“!M B A a Fs'l Wmd0W Plctures > &c - By Thomas Wright, 

r ,. L . ME ?f D , st 8™. doth extra, pit, with Illustrations, 7 s M 

Wright s History of Caricature and of 

Literature Sculpture , and Peantwg, from 
toe Earhest Times to the Present Day By Thomas Wright, 
M A ,UA Profa sdy illustrated by F W Fairholt, F S.A. 

J OCDBN AND CO , PRINTERS, X72, ST JOHN STREET, K.C. 






